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NEW VIEWS OF MATHEMATICS, WITH RELATION TO 
MORALS AND SOCIETY, 


__Amonest the various uses and applications of geometry, not the 
Jeast curious and important (although they have hitherto been culpably 
neglected), are its applications in questions of morals, and in the con- 
cerns of society. Mathematics is not such a dry study as is commonly 
supposed. The ‘‘ Loves of the triangles” are alone sufficient to demon- 
strate the subjection of geometrical figures to the laws of the passions 
and the influence of imagination. If an Jsosceles can fall in love, 
why should it be thought incredible that a parallelogram should be 
liable to fanaticism, or a circle be dissipated and profligate? We 
question very much if Euclid is not a more moral and sentimental 
writer than he is generally supposed to be; and we think we could 
trace in Apollonius and Archimedes evidence of a deeper meaning 
than one would conclude from the bare enunciation of their cold ab- 
Stract propositions. Our belief is, that they were mathematicians 
‘* with ulterior designs,” and that there was far more than is to be 
found on a first view, in the interior of their squares, and the centres of 
their circles. 

' That mathematicians and poets are no very distant relations, is 
evident from both dealing so largely in lines and figures. A pa- 
rallel and a simile ‘are as like one another as two eegs. Besides, 
there is but the difference of a letter between the hyperbola, a conic 
section,* and the hyperbole, an equally favourite figure with the bards. 
Geometers and lawyers are closely connected also; both delight in 
points; and a point of law (although it is figuratively said to be 
handled), is just as difficult to grasp as the point of the mathemati- 
‘cians, Then law, or prneesengs at law, are producible, and generally 
produced, ad infinitum, precisely in the same way that we read in Eu- 





* Query, comic section?—Printer’s Devil, Comic sections there are, however, as 
well as conic,—for example the cuts in “ Punch,” &c. 
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clid of the infinite production of lines, or, in higher works on the same 
science, of the interminable windings of spirals. Lawyers are prover- 
bially called crooked, from their mathematical propensities to circuitous 
rocesses. The expression, a court of justice, resembles ‘‘lucus a non 
ucendo,” inasmuch as the French word couré signifies short and ex- 
peditious—which no legal proceeding is, or has ever been. 

Without pursuing these curious analogies further, let us see whether 
we cannot delineate, or lay the foundation of, a more comprehensive 
mathematical system than is to be found in the ordinary treatises upon 
this branch of human knowledge. : 

We believe a point (to begin with the beginning), is defined to be 
something having neither length, breadth, nor thickness. In fact, a 
point is nothing, and there is and can be nothing in a point. This de- 
finition evidently applies, not only to most points of law, to which we 
nave already alluded, but to innumerable other points; such as points 
of honour, and points of ceremony, precedence, and etiquette, the 
majority of which are as unsubstantial as those of Euclid himself, 
There is also very little in the Hebrew points, and not much more in 
the Greek accents, or Dr. Bloomfield’s points, which are members of 
the same small family. The sword’s point is much the same as the 
point of death, and a sufficient number of such points form what is 
termed, in military science, a line of battle. This line is seldom a 
right one, and soldiers never trouble themselves with the question 
whether it is or not, Their sole care is not to allow their lines to be 
broken, or intersected by the lines of the enemy; and to prevent this, 
is one of the first points of generalship, Points, although the defini- 
tion would represent them to be the merest nonentities (indeed the 
word is of French origin, and means nothing), have a great num- 
ber of interesting features or properties. They are sometimes 
nice, often tender, frequently extremely delicate. Formerly, indeed, 
before the invention of buttons, all the propriety and delicacy extant, 
depended upon pone. These were the points of the tailoring line, 
and the first tailor who dispensed with them was the celebrated Bill 
Button. The making of points, however, is still an extensive bralich 
of British manufacture. Some men make it a point to pay their 
tradesmen’s bills; but there are ten times the number who make it a 
point not to pay them. The debtor in this case is said to be disap- 
pointed. Points are also made at whist and ecarté; and there are 
many sensible people who make it a point to dine every day of. their 
lives—provided they can get a dinner. A dinner is more a point in 
Ireland than it is even in England; for poin¢ is actually an important 
part of an Irishman’s meal, and makes a single herring go as far (with 
a sufficient supply of potatoes), as a barrel of the same fish with us. 
Some mathematicians contend that this point is much the same as the 

int of starvation, which communicates to men the very property as- 
cribed by Euclid to the right line.—namely, length, without breadth or 
substance. 

It is a great point to get a place under government ; whence places 
are called appointments, and men who are likely to have them, are said 
to be in the line of promotion ;—not always a very straight one. Some 
make it a point with their friends to dine with them next week, or pass 
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the next summer at their country-houses, and then they make it an- 
other point to be-out of town, or on a continental tour, when the time 
for hospitality arrives, | 

We knew a gentleman of this hospitable nature who resided for 
many years in a foreign city, where business or pleasure frequently led 
us. His generous and established formula was this : 

** Now you must make it a point to dine with me the neg¢ time you 
come to ——” 

Euclid must needs be in error as to the > thor wn and immaterialit 
of points ; for a point can be carried, and pushed, and turned, an 
twisted, You can be in a point ;—as in the common case of one who is 
wrong in point of honour,—which is to be ungentlemanlike; or wrong 
in point of taste,—which is to be a clown ; or wrong in point of faith,— 
which is to be a heretic. Half-a-dozen lawyers are sometimes on a 
point for an entire day, or three days together, and (as we have before 
hinted), the point is sometimes as minute as the most beautiful mathe- 
matical one can be; so that lawyers have at least one accomplishment 
in common with angels, ten thousand of whom (it was held by Cardan 
or Paracelsus) can dance together on the point of a needle. For car- 
rying points, the most adroit of all beings are those angels incarnate, 
vernacularly called women. Weak sex as they are, the number of 
points that some of them will carry is prodigious, and many of these 
points are weighty enough. Indeed, so kind are they, that it is only 
with such points they encumber themselves; for when the point is 
slight and immaterial, they allow their lovers or their lords to carry it 
for them, as they do a parasol or a reticule. However small, points are 
often carried by both sexes with very disproportionate effort and 
labour ; as, in one of O’Keefe’s farces, three French valets;come on the 
stage, toiling under the load of a single bandbox. Often it happens 
that a’point which looks great before it is gained, turns out then to be no 
point at all, or perhaps a point against us, instead of a point in our 
favour. Many a man has been ruined by carrying his point. But who 
has not his point to carry? The cardinal’s grand point is to be made 
Pope ; whence the expression cardinal points, figuratively used by geo- 
graphers to describe the great points of the compass. The curate’s 
point is the point of the church-steeple, of which he aspires to be the 
rector; and sometimes, to compass his object, he is thought (vane 
man!) to imitate over-much the gyrations of the weathercock on the 
top of it. The point of the dean is a bishopric, or the gilt points of 
the mitre. The attaché’s point is to be secretary of legation, and the 
point of the secretary of legation is Constantinople, Paris, or Vienna. 
Points are not only carried, but they often carry other points. The 
author’s point is carried by the point of the pen; the orator’s and the 
woman’s by the point of the tongue; the warrior’s by the sword’s point ; 
the minister’s by points of diplomacy, or sometimes, as well as the 
warrior’s, by the point of the bayonet. But we make it a point to 
eschew politics. 

Speaking of points of oratory, we have a theorem to announce 
respecting them, which, if not our own discovery, is not of the less value 
on that account. The best point in nine speeches out of ten is the 
full stop at the end of them ;—from which it may be deduced as a co- 
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rollary that the earlierin the harangue this point is introduced, the more 
popular the orator is likely to prove. 

n discussing points we have incidentally treated on the properties 
of lines, but there is something more to be added upon this branch of 
the subject. A right line is not always the shortest between two points, 
let Philosopher Square say!what he will. Indeed, the proverb that cuts 
at what are called short-cuts demonstrates the falsity of Euclid’s pro- 
position, at least in practice. The shortest way across a river, is to 
go round by the bridge, no matter how far the latter may be distant. 
Nay, there are mathematicians who insist that the right line is in no 
case the shortest way to any given object; at least they never take 
that road themselves, but invariably proceed by that particular species 
of line called a roundabout, and by some geometers a zigzag. Their 
position is that a right line is the longest between two points, and con- 
sequently they detest all direct courses and proceedings. The pro- 
blem with such philosophers is, to determine in any given combination 
of circumstances, which is the most oblique and circuitous mode of 
gaining the point aimed at. 

A great deal might be written on the properties of the zigzag, and 
the method of progress by wriggling. Our own opinion is that the line of 
moral beauty is the right line, although that of physical is decidedly a 
curve. However, we advance this proposition timorously ; for we know 
what charms for certain eyes there are in spirals, and all manner of 
crookednesses. Diplomacy in general revolts from the straight line. 
We owe the term serpentine to the first diplomate on record, who 
treated with Eve for the surrender of Paradise. Our fair first mother 
would appear to have been so captivated by this graceful and tortuous 
style of negotiation, that she carefully transmitted to her lovely de- 
scendants, all over the world, the preference for winding ways which the 
old diplomatic dragon taught her. Hence is it the most difficult 
problem in practical mathematics to determine the docus of a woman’s 
motions, or the laws of the female orbit. 

The path of the pretty moon gives astronomers more trouble than 
that of grizzly Mars, or thundering Jupiter; but the Cynthias of the 
earth are ten times more inexplicable than the Cynthia of the sky 
herself. Their intricacies would perplex, Kepler, and even the starry 
Galileo himself; nay, we question if Newton or La Place could reduce 
their orbits to any system, or ascertain a lady’s right ascension and 
declination for any given moment of her life. 

There ought to be female tables constructed, if possible, on the plan 
of the lunar tables; but the difficulty of the task would be enormous. 
Such a planet as Rabelais’s “Queen Whims,” would puzzie South, or 
Arago, ‘* pretty considerably.”” We venture to say they would take 
many thousand observations, before they would know more of any 
given heavenly body in the galaxy of their own countrywomen than 
they knew of the late comet. 

The eccentricities of the planets of earth are infinite, and aberrations 
have been occasionally detected to an extent unknown amongst the 
lights of the firmament. It is indeed a question whether they are pla- 
nets at all, for they certainly often wantthat particular planetary motion 
which astronomers call direct ; and they are rarely, if ever, stationary. 
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Besides, they shine with a lustre of their own, and give light, instead of 
borrowing it ; forthe old opinion, that: light, is, of both sexes, is unten- 
able, although sanctioned by the authority of Milton; science having 
long since demonstrated that the only genuine light in the world is that 
of the terrestrial fires which revolve about the focus of the household, be 


their motions complex as they may, 
Cycle in epicycle, orb in orb, 


beyond the solution of Copernicus, and only to be expounded by the 
mazes of the Ptolemmic system, or the vortices of Des Cartes. 

Another class of lines which perplex scientific men not a little, are 
boundary lines. The fundamental theorem is, that a boundary line 
must run some-where ; but, this being admitted, the question arises, 
where and how torun them; a problem now and then worked philo- 
sophically, but which has most frequently been solved with the sword, 
according to formulas laid down by such formidable geometricians as 
Alexander and Ceesar. 

‘On the subject of parallels, Plutarch has written, to our taste, more 
agreeably than Euclid. All lines are not susceptible of parallelism. 
People often take a line which has no parallel. _ What parallel is there 
for the line of business in which ‘* the singing mouse,” for instance, 
has lately set up? We could easily multiply such examples; but paral- 
lels are often as odious as comparisons, and therefore we leave this 
branch of our subject for the present, 

There is a vast deal of curious doctrine about angles, which is not to 
be found in any of the elementary treatises. An angle is nothing 
more or less than a corner, and the secret history of corners would be 
the most entertaining and piquant that was ever written. The theory 
of corners is closely connected with that of holes. When we see men 
addicted to the transaction of business.in holes and corners, we know at 
once that they are descended from the Angles. A full development of 
the uses of corners would lead us much too far for our present purpose ; 
but we may just remark that some persons are as fond of corners, as 
of crooked lines, They are particularly convenient to that branch of 
the Horner family, who not only like to have their fingers in a pie, 


but prefer another man’s pie to their own. 
O si angulus ille! 


Oh, for a corner of my neighbour's pasty, or for a slice off his estate, 
or a snug little official nook, with one’s thumbs in the national plum- 

adding !_ When men are so happy as to slip themselves into an angle 
like this, they ought to keep.as quiet as possible, eat their pudding and 
hold their tongues. The greedy, however, often betray themselves, like 
lovers, by their giggling, 


Nunc et latentis proditor intimo 
Gratus puelle risus ab angulo, 


to quote Horace again, one of the ablest writers of antiquity, on the 


principles and practices of corners. 
Besides hole-and-corner men, there are also angular men; and the 


property of angularity in character is as well worth the attention of the 
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student as any part of moral mathematics. A person of this peculiar 
constitution is like the post at the corner of the street, which you are 
sure to knock your shins against on a dark night. Conversation with 
him is eateal collision. His understanding is like a polygon with a 
thousand acute angles; which Euclid would tell you is a mathematical 
impossibility, but which is a moral phenomenon only too often met 
with. Or he may be likened to a hundred-bladed penknife—one of 
those formidable chef d’euvres of cutlery which seem made for cutting 
one’s hand in as many different directions. Your angular man has as 
many salient, sharp, offensive points as he has notions, sentiments, or 
feelings. He is a sort of intellectual porcupine, or a hybrid between 
the mimosa and the thistle, every weapon of offence being also an organ 
of sensibility. To understand a character like this is as arduous as a 
trigonometrical survey, the angles to be calculated are so numerous. A 
mental theodolite would be an instrument of the greatest value for the 
measurement of angular men. We have some notion of fitting up a 
moral and intellectual observatory, where, in addition to our theodolite, 
we mean to have an instrument for taking the altitude of the human 
understanding, and a circle with a micrometer screw, for measuring the 
minute and horary variations of the mutables of both sexes, There 
would also be a thermometer for the passions, on the principle of the 
thermometer in the ‘ Tatler,” for the fluctuations of religious zeal. 
This, with a telescope for seeing future events, and a microscope for the 
study of little minds, and the innumerable pettinesses of human con- 
duct, would make a very useful addition to our present stock of philo- 
sophical instruments. 

From angles we have only to turn the corner to arrive at triangles, 
whose amorous propensities have been the subject of a treatise very 
superior in its way to the dissertations of dry geometers. As love and 
harmony go hand in hand, it is not surprising to find the triangle play- 
ing its part in the production of that particular description of noise and 
hubbub called a concert of instrumental music. We should write the 
bass of a triangle, not its dase. 

Triangles, being so addicted to the tender passion, ought not to be in- 
troduced into boarding-schools for young ladies, who may be very well 
accomplished, and make excellent wives and mothers, without a tinc- 
ture of either Euclid or algebra; although a little arithmetic is highly 
commendable, subtraction being better than detraction, and accounts 
of household expenses preferable to the accounts of back-biters. But 
a lady has to do with no roots but vegetable ones, which are never either | 
squares or cubes; and the only cone she has any affair with is the 
sugar-loaf. When she gets into sards she becomes absurd, and the 
less she meddles with ratios the more rational she will be thought. In 
her proportions, however, she cannot be too perfect, and if she happens 
to have a portion besides, it is no harm. Without the slightest ac- 
quaintance with equations, she may possess an equal temper ; as she may 
be straight as a wand without a notion on the subject of perpendiculars, 
and the delight of all circles, without knowing the difference between 
centre and circumference. In her figure she ought to be rounded, without 
being round ; angles are as fatal to her person as their study is unne- 
cessary for her mind. If she squaresshe must be a termagant. Suffi- 
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cient for her are the work-box, the opera-box, and the dressing-box.. A 
tangent she may be, but never a secant, and she must not be too fami- 
liar with projectiles, lest she should throw herself away. An oval face 
is a beauty, and the curve of a female lip may sometimes osculate 
without reproach. A pretty woman may have an arched brow, an 
arched nose, nay, she may be a little arch herself, without the slightest 
impropriety. Let her be radiant without talking of radii, and let her 
only chords be those of the piano and the harp. 

The square is a very important figure in life, and particularly in 
fashionable life. After all that has been said of the properties of ma- 
thematical squares, there is a thousand times more property in St. 
James’s-square or Grosvenor. 

It may be impossible to square the circle, but to circle or go 
round a square is a problem solved every day in the year, by tyros 
who have yet to cross the Pons Asinorum. A square being hollow, it 
follows that you may expect to meet with hollow people in squares ; and 
experiment fully supports the conclusions of theory upon this point. 

These hollow squares of society, having been found such strong fast- 
nesses of old opinions and usages, suggested to military men their 
adoption in the battle-field. Grosvenor-square perhaps inspired the 
idea of that system of tactics to which we owe the splendid victory of 
Waterloo; for Moore has said or sung that in that lordly district was 
made the last stand for oil lamps, watchmen, and other venerabilia of 


ancient London. 
There never gleam of gas must dare 
*Gainst ancient darkness to revolt, 
Or smooth Mac Adam hope to spare 
The dowagers a single jolt. 
Let intellect march how it will 
They stick to oil and watchmen still. 

The social parallelogram is exemplified in the sort of settlement pro- 
posed by Mr. Owen and his school. It may be our defect of taste, but 
we feel a strong repugnance to the idea of living in a parallelogram, 
and we suspect that this figure would be found to have its moral imper- 
fections in as great. degree as any square in London. Had it pleased 
Providence to make man in the shape of a parallelopipedon, or solid 
parallelogram, his residence in a plane one would be unexceptionable ; 
but as men are not fashioned like mile-stones, we do not see the pro- 
priety of penning them up in the dullest of all quadrilateral figures, 
like soldiers in barrack-squares, or felons in those rectangular pits 
which are called yards in bridewells. The mortality, too, of the rec- 


tangle has been broadly questioned. 
‘* Alas,” says a celebrated mathematical writer, 


“ Alas! that partial science should approve 
The sly rectangle’s too licentious love !” 


It would appear from this that even right-angled parallelograms are 
no better than they ought to be, and there is reason to think that 
men who have passed their lives in studying the properties of such 
figures have copied their regularity very imperfectly. ) 

The truly social figure is the circle : in fact there is not a jollier per- 
sonage in all the commonwealth of mathematics. We make gay parties 
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in round numbers, and have rounds of dinners at round tables, where 
jokes go round and bumpers, and there are rounds of pict round dozens 
of claret, and Madeita that hias:gone'the rounds :' then ‘come roundsof 
healths and toasts, until with the rotations of the glass:the head turns 
round, and the room itself is in rapid circulation. Then there are per- 
ambulations round the town, and rounds with the police, ending in 
lodgings in the round-house; thence, when the day comes round, to be 
brought before the round’ justice; by him’ to be roundly rated, and or- 
desid o:nepinnl baal money: J eromnat $9 t 

The circle, too, isa figure as eloquent as it is jovial... The orator de- 
livers his round periods, ore rotundo, amidst rounds of applause, and 
every speech is @ round of ambition’s ladder. Sometimes he goes 
round and round his subject without once touching it, and very often he 
is caught arguing in a circle. ‘ad I 

The circle is also the figure of beauty and fashion, whence proceed 
rounds of parties and of visits ; whence loveliness is attracted by the 
ball, and the greatest of great encircles is that of Almack’s,'as the most 
attractive of the zones.is the zone that encircles woman, ‘ Roundness, it 
has been remarked already, is a leading attribute of beauty, yet must 
not a lady’be’a perfect sphere, for that would too much encrease her 
volubility, and spinning weuld be her sole accomplishment. 

The world is divided into circles, and by circles; The world goes round, 
and men go round the world. At the end of Plato’s year it. is thought 
that all things will come round again, and there will be another French 
revolution, another Hottentot Vewus, and ‘another * boy Jones,” who 
has lately been complimented by, a round dozen or two with the cat-o’- 
nine-tails. We shall ourselves of course go. round with the great wheel 
of fortune and events, still revolving articles for the New Monthly, 
which will not disobey the universal law of circulation. 








sBONG OF THE OLD YEAR. 
BY ELIZA COOK. 


Qn! Ihave been running a gallant career 
On a courser that needeth nor bridle nor goad; 
But he'll soon change his rider and leave the Old Year 
Lying low in the dast on Eternity’s‘road, 
Wide has my track been, and rapid my haste, 
But whoever takes heed of my journey will find, 
That in marble-built city and camel-trod waste, . 
I have left a fair set of bold: waymarks behind. 

I have choked up the earth with the sturdy elm board, 
I have chequered. the air with the banners of strife, 
Fresh are the tombstones I’ve scattered abroad, 
Bright are the young eyes I’ve opened to life. 
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ly fact is nigh o“er on ‘Time's asad “Bei 

Yet he'll, still gallop. on as he gallops with me,’ 
And you'll see that his mane wilt be’ lying gti?” 

'" “Ere'you’ve buried me under the green holly-tree. 


It ye tell.of the sadness and evil I've ‘weannghi, ) 


Yet remember the share of **good works” I have done 
‘Ye should balance the clouds and the canker I’ve brought 
With the grapes I have sent, to be crushed in the.sun. 


lf I've added gray threads to the worldly-wise heads, 


I have deepened the chesnut of Infancy’s curl ; 


If T’ve cherished the germ of the shipwrecking worm, 


I have quickened the growth of the crown-studding pearl ; 
If I’ve lengthened the yew till it brushes the pall, 

I have bid the sweet shoots of the orange bloom swell ; 
If I’ve. thickened. the moss.on the ruin’s dank wall, 

I have strengthened the love-bower tendrils as well. 
Then speak of me fairly, and give the Old Year. 

A light-hearted parting in kindness and glee, 


_ Chant a roundelay‘over my laurel-decked bier, 





And bury me under the green holly-tree, 


Ye have murmured of late at my gloom laden hours, 
And look on my pale wrinkled face with a frown; 
But ye laughed when I spangled your pathway with flowers, 
And flung the red clover and yellow corn down. 
Ye shrink from my breathing, and say that I bite— 
So I do—but forget not how friendly we were 
When I fann’d your warm cheek in the zoft summer-night, 
And just toyed with the rose in the merry girl’s hair. 
Fill the: goblet and drink as my wailing tones sink, 
Let the wassail-bowl drip and the revel shout rise— 
But a word in-your,ear, from the passing Old Year, 
’Tis the last time he'll teach ye-+‘ be: merry and wise !” 
Then sing, while! I’m sighing my latest farewell, 
The log-lighted :ingle my death pyre shall be : 
Dance, dance, while I’m dying, blend carol and bell, 
And bury me under the’ green holly-tree. 
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RED-COATS AND BLACK-GOWNS. 


BY L. MARIOTTI. 


Ler none imagine that the irresistible attraction of an English uni- 
form resides in the peculiarity of its sanguine hue. At Paris the blue, 
at Vienna the white, e equally dazzling colours, and carry on an 
equally active work of destruction amidst female hearts. 

Still, among the cleverest contrivances of martial coxcombry, hardly 
any thing can be found to match the gaudiness of an Austrian Uhlan. 
The coat itself, unlike the generality of those of the imperial troops, {is 
scarlet, but a Genoese mule wears not half so many jingling gewgaws, 
—there are not half so many colours in a peacock’s tail. 

The first corps of these showy cockatoos, named the regiment Lich- 
tenstein, was in 1816 stationed at Pavia. They were'still all flushed 
with their glorious campaigns of the preceding years, when they were 
perder seed known to make their appearance one day too date on the 

attle-field, like faithful jackals at the tail of English leopards and 
Russian bears. 

The university of Pavia, at that epoch, was also in its prime, and was 
looked upon as an inexhaustible market for half the spinsters in Lom- 
bardy. It numbered nearly three thousand students, fromm every quarter 
of Italy ; a set of boisterous youths, privileged, from time immemorial, to 
wear a black gown and tasselled cap,'to serenade the ladies, and to 
kick up frequent rows with the people and garrison of the place. 

Times have since pressed aa hard upon that time-honoured aca- 
demical institution. Aliens have been excluded (by such-an appella- 
tion an Italian is designated in his own country, when once without the 
limits of his narrow territory), and the few remaining natives were 
stripped of their academical costume, and thus exposed to their mili- 
tary rivals as naked and helpless as the painted warriors of Montezuma 
against the iron-cased soldiers of Cortez. 

But our tale belongs to the palmy days of Pavia. The maxim 
** Cedant arma toge” was then still in fall vigour. A student, clad in 
his armour of cap and gown, was at any time a match for an ensign or 
cornet, and three thousand of them, bound together by an esprit de 
corps to which secret associations added the compactness of political 
brotherhood, could set up a cry loud enough to blanch the kaiser’s 
“ae cheeks, and curdle his white blood, even on his throne at Schon- 

runn, 

Poor Kaiser Francis the First! This Pavese archigymnasium—this 
dear hobby of Maria Theresa and Joseph: Hi.—caused him not a few 
nights of unrest. Every day fresh tidings of desperate affrays between 
red-coats and black-gowns reached his imperial ears. Pavia was the 
focus of riot and rebellion, and he never breathed freely till the events 
of 1820 afforded him ample pretexts to lay waste that pépiniére of 
M.D.’s and LL.D.’s which he scrupled not to call a hotbed of Mis- 
chief Doers and Lawless. Demons. 

The proverbial hatred of Italy for her Austrian rulers was then car- 
ried to its utmost pitch of intensity: To be seen walking side by side 























with officers, to enter their military café, or any other of their favourite 
haunts, even to return their bows, was sufficient to brand a student for 
life. In every public place, at church, in the theatre, there were 
benches set apart for the garrison, and these were as carefully shunned 
by the civilians as a lazaret in days of pestilence. 

The females of Pavia, of whatever rank, were made to share these 
uncharitable animosities, Not that the dear things'to any extent em- 
braced, or even understood, these exaggerated notions of Italian pa- 
triotism. Woman is by nature a cosmopolite ; out of the large mass of 
human beings, of all colours and languages, she individualizes her own 
object of affection. The Sabine daughters took to their Roman captors 
as naturally as if they had been brought up under the Tarpeian rock ; 
the factory ladies at Lowell petition Con for free in i 
with the black. Every marriageable girl looks even on her mother’s 
house as a temporary abode. She is as willing to adopt the country as 
the home of the man of herchoice. Like that sweet pattern of femi- 
nine accommodativeness in Scripture, she is ready to say, ‘‘ Thy people 
shall be my people, and thy God my God.” 

Stull even women are more or less carried away by the tide of 
Opinion. At Pavia patriotism had, at least, the charm of fashion and 
romance. The eyes of the Italian ladies could not of course be blinded 
to the gay plumage and the gorgeous lace in which those martial popin- 
jays — as they strutted or cantered on their long-maned, long- 

H jan war-steeds, on the parade-ground, But the days were 
not yet far back in the past, when their own Lombard brothers and 
lovers stood before them, clad in their simpler but manlier garb of 
Cisalpine guardsmen ; and they remembered how vividly their southern 
eyes glowed beneath the brim of their dragoon’s casque. Those Aus- 
trians too were not marrying men. None of their officers, for the most 
part younger sons of noble houses, could wed without the kaiser’s 
special permission. Moreover, the best of them, though certainly tall 
and handsome, were awkward and dull: their harsh, guttural accent 
sounded gratingly on Italian ears; and their northern hearts were cold, 
and their German blood was white. 

The black-gowns had thus still a wide ascendancy over the red-coats, 
and jealously did they watch over their well-grounded advantages. 
Had any ill-advised girl so far forgotten herself as to wish—Prome- 
theus-like—to dart a spark of fire into one of those lumps of German 
clay, had she ever thought of mingling southern ichor with northern 
lymph, she would bave found no rest either by day or night. Wither- 
ing scorn would have lighted upon her wherever she showed herself. 
Charivaris and ribald verses would have started her from her senna 

The most lar song of the day was one written by a young 
of the uniseriioy, the refrain of which called'down the vengeance of 
Heaven itself on her 


Who dared on an Italian breast 
To bless the Austrian brute. 


We have perhaps said enough to make the reader aware of the state 
of men’s minds at that period in Lombardy. At Milan, Venice, or 
Mantua, such hostile dispositions were partly held in check by the pre- 
sence of a superior armed force, by a watchful police, and by that mix- 
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ture of craft and, energy. which.constitutes the basis of Austrian policy ; 


but at Pavia, whilst the black-gowns still carried the the assem- 
blage of a vast body of vation youths was ares 0 An! Peoria 
= but even to enforce, patriotic opinions. ets ae 

A sebel against this universal ¢yrauny 9 liberalism was however 
found among the. Pavese young, {es Aaby ap e person of. Emilia Mala- 
testa, the daughter of the;,wealthiest banker, as well as the reigning 
belle, of the place, Against that,universal proscription by which Mars 
had in. so unexampled a, manner been driven from his. place of honour 
by the side of Venus, an.exception was made in Emilia’s heart, or per- 
haps in her fancy, in favour of one of the red-coated northerners; but 
that one—we. must be willing to allow her the benefit of all extenuating 
circumstances-—was no other than the colonel himself of the regiment, 
the young Prince Lichtenstein, a youth of twenty-five—tall, fair, hand- 
some as the handsomest of Arminius’s warriors. : 

The cavaliere Malatesta, bound to the existing government by the 
large sums he had: invested in the public funds (no Italian is ever at- 
tached to the cause of Austria exeept/from. interested motives), had 
deemed it. good policy ta admit,;the most conspicuous officers of the 

arrison into his domestic circle,—a step which had of course banished 
in. his house his most intimate friends, and drawn upon him the un- 
disguised animadversion. of bis countrymen. . His only ia Ane 
charged, with the household duties, of the, widowed banker, did ‘the 
honour of her father’s establishment in a manner but too well calcu- 
lated to exasperate public resentment, Haughty, self-willed, and 
spoiled as an, only child, a wealthy heiress, and a beauty, she experi- 
enced a wanton pleasure. in the wild exercise of. her maidenly inde- 
pendence, and hurled defiance against popular opinion. : 

The beauty of Emilia Malatesta was of that grand and. lofty 
style, which seems rather fitted to grace the diadem, than suited to the 
quiet and gentle intercourse of private life. Her tall, majestic,stature, 
her queen-like brow, her large, coal-black eyes, her rich and slightly 
bronzed complexion, might equally answer,as a personification of the 
strong mind of Lady. Constance, or of the wild spirit of Petruchio’s 
Catherine ;;a countenance, after the model of Raphael’s Fornarina— 
with a frown lurking under her warmest smile—with an expression of 
firmness and. imperiousness—untameable and even formidable in her 
matchless loveliness. aH 

Notwithstanding his rank, wealth, and personal advantages, it is not 
improbable that the handsome Uhlan might have appeared too dull and 
effeminate a suitor in the eyes of. the high-minded Emilia. She might, 

thaps, after.a/brief period of heartless flirtation, have, shaken him off 
ike a feather from her cap, by asingle toss of her proud head, or driven 
him from her as she, would a butterfly, by a single wave of her fan, had 
not the outcry raised against her by her jealous countrymen roused the 
demon of contradiction within her stubborn, mind, and determined her 
on a course of unmeaning Jevities, which, the gallant prince construed 
into an open admission of his pretensions, She suffered his Arabian to 


stop by her carriage-door on the Corso; she dropped her handkerchief 
to him at the governor’s ball ; she admitted him to her box at the opera. 
Finally one memorable afternoon, on the last day of February, as the 
whole town was pouring out into the meadows out of Porte a Milano, to 

















sither thé éarliest violets of the season) she alighted from her barowehe: 
thd wo cea sr walking arm-it“attn wit eng ' stringed | 


among the motley crowd of promenaders. 2?" 
__ “ Jesus Maria! Engaged! to an Austrian !” © ENS 
Lhe young men of the university threw'down their violets and tucked 
up their academical petticoats. They’ joined ‘in' angry 'thtea 
groups. Wherever the happy pair made'their appearance, they were 
received with a stare of astonishment, which soon gave Way to a scowl 
of resentment, sisted gaging of the day were given up, and the 
alarmed lovers, pressed by the thronging multitude, sought their safety 
in a hasty retreat. | 
‘The students followed. The foremost of'them, Alessandro Solaro, a 
Genoese, the ring-leader of the school of medicine, walked’ close’ on 
their heels, muttering hard in the beauty’s ears the odious burden of 
ie popular song we have alluded ‘to, calling down the curse of 
eaven | 
On her who dared on an Italian breast, 
To bless the Austrian brate- 


_. the young beauty heard, and writhed with anguish and spite under 
the arm of her protector. It was long before the young prince under- 
stood the import of those disloyal’ lines—longer still before his phleg- 
‘matic temper could be aroused, But finally, and just as; followed’ by 
‘that unwelcome retinue, he reached the town-gate, where'a company 
of his Uhlans were stationed, he 'turtied' abruptly round, and pointing 
‘to his taunting pariilet: Ha ordered him ‘to be’ arrested, 

_ His commands were obeyed ‘with such’ alacrity, ‘that’ the young 
transgressor was laid hold of and secured within the gates, before’ his 
schoolfellows were well aware of the fact, * se , 
~** Holla !—caps and gowns !—our charter for ever! Down with the 
Austrian peacocks!” shouted a hundred voices of thunder. “ Bro- 
thers, forward for Solaro and the ‘privileges of Alma Mater!” 
~~ The soldiers barred the gates in hot ‘haste. . Reinforcements were 
sent for from the citadel. The town was in-‘an uproar. ‘The violation 
of one of the ancient immunities of the university, grounded, to’ say 
. truth, on rather questionable authority, by yirtue of which none of its 
members could be arrested, except through the ‘agency of the Censor 
and the mace-bearers under his’ orders, would, uwoder any citcum- 
stances, have given rise to serious disturbances, But in the present 
instance, the resentment excited by so flagrant an abuse of power, 
was further exasperated by the quality of the person on whom that’ un- 

warrantable deed of violetice was committed. , 
~~ Alessandro Solaro owed to his taleiits, ‘and more’to his venturous dis- 
. position, the popularity be enjoyed ‘among his fellow-students. Placed 

under the guidance Of instructors, more or less openly professing the 
doctrines, and living in the’ constant practice, of sheer epicurism, the 
_ undergraduates, especially’ those belonging’ to the school of medicine, 
were then at Pavia, and are still ia almost every Lombard seminary, little 
better than a gang Of during freé-thinkers and lawless rioters. Every 
evening, after pice their dissécting-rooms, where they had been em- 

loyed in bootless efforts'*¢'to'did’into the cellule of the human brain 
in quest of that thinking ptinciple, which evaded''the minutest re- 

Searches of their anatomical stalpel”—every evening these pseudo- 











philosophers would repair to one of the lowest taverns of the te n, and 
there, after warming themselves into a comfortable i feo dread- 
nought frolicksomeness, they issued forth into the deserted streets, 
bound on the perpetration of practical jokes, such as breaking win- 
dows and carrying off shutters, wrenching off knockers and. twisting 
bell-handles, sending a surgeon, &c. on a fool’s errand to @ nunnery, 
ringing alarm-bells, and occasionally upsetting a sentry-box, under 
which a sleepy Croatian would remain entrapped, and as it were, 
coffined, and ready to fight the night-watch if it ventured to run to 

By a series of similar nocturnal exploits had Alessandro Solaro made 
himself conspicuous at Pavia, during the earliest of his acade- 
mical life. fe is true that a remarkable change of late become 
apparent in his manners and tone. He had taken, it was whispered, 
to sentiment and Jacopo Ortis, He suffered his hair to hang loose and 
untrimmed on his shoulders; he wore a cravat @ Ja Childe Harold, 
and made daily pilgrimages to the Certosa. It was even rumoured 
that the soft strains of the flute, which were to be heard late after mid- 
night under the balcony of Emilia Malatesta, proceeded from the very 
instrument on which Solaro was known to be a matchless performer. 

It is not, therefore, altogether unlikely, that in his uncourteous be- 
haviour towards the belle of Pavia, the Genoese student might be 
actuated by a little Jeeloas pine, as much, at least, as by a sentiment 
of outraged nationality. His companions, however, did not inquire 
into his motives, or the propriety of his conduct. He was a classmate, 
and formerly a playmate; he was an open-hearted, open-handed fel- 
low; he was never known to desert a friend, and his friends therefore 
would never forsake him ! 

With these arguments the unruly youths stormed round the closed 
barrier, aided and abetted in their mutiny by the assembled populace. 
In this emergency, the commander of the citadel, Count Polowsky, an 
old Polish veteran, appeared on his milk-white war-horse, waving his 
bare hand in sign of truce, and, as he bowed smilingly towards the in- 
censed multitude, flourishing his queue in the air—his queue, which, 
when Jacobinism involved the fate of that manly appendage in the 
general downfal of altar and throne, he alone, besides his imperial 
master, had vowed to wear, unshorn and untrimmed, to the grave, an 
emblem of his boundless loyalty and devotion. 

“« Ay, ay! young gentlemen,” shouted the commander, in his shrill 
northern tone; “ay, ornatissimi adolescentes—ay, Nobdilissimi Do- 
mini /” | 

Such were the phrases by which members of the university were then 
addressed at Pavia. 3 

‘* Ay, to be sure, the rights and immunities of the most venerable 
academy ; the charter of the university !” 

Then turning to the captain of the guard, he concluded, 

“* Release the prisoner !” 

Shouts of triumph. The prisoner is set at liberty, and receives the 
accollade from a hundred pair of arms. 

“Viva Solaro! ‘Hurrah for old Polowsky! Bravo, commander! 
Bless your old pigtail !” 2 
The town sinks into its habitual repose. On the morrow two carriages 























rat daybreak. In oneof them is 
Colonel Ferretti, Id i on bat: fe prs 
e » an old ca : . now acting 


Phe Hud vivals taba face to: eben’ Thedd teerdbbile ‘awiedéinen fe 


are seen driving out into the coun 
Piince Lichtenstein and his ai 







Lombardy before Austria waste : shools. After a short 
conflict, the Austrian’s is hurled from his hand. The seconds 
interfere; but the di ‘prince, impelled by fate, insists, begs to 


be allowed to renew the chances of combat. 

Now the blood of the swordsmen is up. They rush inconsidera 
upon each other. The gownsman leaves the ground severely wo: 

réd-coat is carried away—a corpse. 

During three months, the fair source of that sudden calamity was 
missed among the gay circles of which she was the first ornament. 
Soon after the catastrophe, she had requested and held a long private 
interview with the officer who had performed the last duties, and 
received the parting breath of her ill-fated Austrian admirer. The 
whole town gave her credit for the long season of sorrow and seclusion 
by which she mourned her severe Joss, And yet !—-that inexplicable 
thing, a woman’s heart ! 

ic * * * * 

*Twas evening—a fine summer evening at Martigny. An exile from his 
native country, slowly recovering from the consequences of his wounds, 
Solaro basked in the setting sun, with all the luxury of a chilly conva- 
lescent, in the garden of the principal inn of that romantic little vay 2 

A postchaise drives up to the gate. The banker, Malatesta, and hi 
only daughter, alight from the carriage. The belle of Pavia, pining away 
in her sorrow after the appalling events of the 28th of February, had pre- 
vailed on her father to try the effects of a change of air on her shat- 
tered constitution. 

They had but recently set out on a tour through Switzerland, and 
having crossed the Simplon, they arrived towards sunset at Mar- 
gy : | 
The young lady alights, and leaving her father to deal with the 
bustling postilions and porters, after a short conversation with one of 
the waiting-maids, she walks deliberately to the garden. 

Under a dense arbour, covered with luxuriant shrubs, by the glow- 
ing light of a gorgeous Alpine sunset, these two ill-fated beings, who, 
utter strangers as they almost were, had, however, by mutual incon- 
siderateness, wrought each other's misery, were thus suddenly, if not 
on both sides quite undesignedly, brought face to face. 

The hand of sorrow and remorse had harshly dealt with Emilia. 
Her travelling dress hung somewhat loosely on her wasted frame, and 
her countenance, though it would have been hard to conceive how even 
death itself could have power to mar the om 0 and harmony of its 
faultless features, had, however, lost much of that joyous radiancy, of 
that blooming freshness which, with the happy and innocent, may 
oftentimes resist the gradual inroads of age, but which the first blast of 
care never fails to blight and sear beyond hope of recovery. 

Alessandro Solaro was also an altered being. Every circumstance 
connected with that awful encounter, from which he had departed a 
murderer, dwelt with terrible distinctness on his distracted fancy. The 
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nepal anaiéhth from deviemauinse re viotdeiak of blood, ‘atid: 
long cheerléss days and: sleepless nights, Solara ’s ‘countentancé’ had © 
assumed, together with an aspect of bodily suffering, that expression of 

iveness; f-calm resignation, and manly sedateriessy for which 
its: severe cast-of features seemed admirably calculated?” ‘By a ‘prodi- 
rapid: transition, the heedless schoolboy had grown into’ a nian, 
and if he, perhaps, todreadily yi to that morbid sense of despond-— 
ency which inclined him’ to'look upon 'life:as'a tissue of adversities, the 
also felt'inhis! heart of heatts.a tower of strength, sufficientnot ‘only 'to 
enable: hint sto battles with: ‘evil;> but ‘even ‘to: derive ‘from’ ‘that very 
struggle the means of refining ‘and? enndbling! his: natures! He: tiad - 
grown imto'a man, and: believed: himselfsequal to the’ most ardaous’ 
trials to which it ‘may be a man’s. lot tobe submittedicnesrthys Yo ©) 
In such mood did. these two young persons stand*in Bach other's 
resence, ec oe éach other’in blank amazement root a fewlbewoude, 
fore they broke\out into simalemebes ee Bi 

“Emilia Malatestat”! = ..0¥'y ving te 

“+ Alessandro Solaro,!"? OnAy 

“ Do l:indeed behold you, dadpeceded, nédth of the Alps?" a 

‘| We meet;Solaro, and not by chance ; :your present abode was no 
secret tome. So far have I travelled, only to seek«yow out; ‘to-ask for 
a minute's interview. No omuy can equal mine if ype refuse to hear 
me. 

% Solaro, we snichasily known: toceach | ethers The thought of me 
never perhaps: crossed your mind ;) you never noticed me, or it was 
only to oa neg ae join in the eee outery against my 
levity and. coquetry. b amy coquetry) and: fevity’ are uo longer an 
object of contempt merely. T ey have wrought icaloulable, incur-— 
able evil;, folly:has led:to.crimes) 

‘* Happy Solaro! J iiave: seen the two gentlemen , who’ attended 
you and.Aim on that fatal day. Both: of them ear: witness to the 
generous forbearance with which yow behaved towards your ill-fated 
adversary, «and to the headlong violence with ‘which he rushed to his 
doom. Happy Solaro !: In 'this-land of exile, under the weight of ad- 
versity, on the brink of the POL OEE LOR ORT Hea- 
ven and say, ‘1am innocentef that man’s blood!) > 

‘But J, who in the wanton indalgence:of womanish vanity trifled 
with the warmth of that man’s affections—-who in the gratification of 
false, unnatural pride, wounded the feelings of my trampled countrymen, 
till I provoked them to strife- and. bloodshed,—lI feel it in the-depth: of 
my. stricken conscience—that ‘blood will rise in» Ag i ae 
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joy that I utter that word, and I could repeat it to my dying day with 
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pve ete delight. Bolato, J have: sinned: agaiest’; Heaven ard 
" ive me 5.88 you hope: tnstenipanteindaigannh Sor 
aly, Oh i waits » Joeges 16 iw 13a): 

— words did that haughty woman, with: a:eelf-denial and: some 

nserate to the native, pride» and:,wilfulness).ef her lofty 
acknow her wrongs, and badidedn. before: the man for whom 
she was su to. entertain irreconcilable hatreds); .ej6..104 ,» 

olt ja,only ‘from the high-minded: and. proud thatiwe may look for 
sueh transcendent reactions of humiliation and penitence; because, con+ 
seious of ‘their-innate dignity and superiority,’ they apprehend no de- 
gtadation from a line of conduet dictated: by: their sense.of, tightiand 
of; weomg, andare:not to be deterred from an act of expiation and juss 
tice by any: miseonstrnction that) i ne mney pation their 
voluntary'self-abasementsio 2 oq sovcy es 

From. the-moment the results 66. .the mortal dechucigunsladneus 
to her, Emilia’s heart. was interested less im the fate: of her slain suitor 
than in the fortunes of his fugitive survivor. The: thouglit of Solaro, 
now wandering in illness and destitution abroad ,imeessantly: haunted 
her. His image rose ‘giantlike beforeyhet mind’é eye. A tumult of 
contradictory passions, vague, unnchupt nights uadefinable, swarmed 
within hen startled faneys ©: |» 

-Solaro had despised her! : What: was the ‘itunes of her thousand 
adorers, by the side of that one man’s contempt? She fretted and 
smarted under: it.. | She could) mot’ submit-to' it—~she must. see him ; 
_ must become better acquaiuted-he must yes live ‘to ghia better 
of her. 

-Prompted. thus. by a noble desire to. make attiple reparation to. him 
she had injared, no less than by a determination to re-establish herself in 
his good opinion (for his esteem had become actually necessary to her), 
she.longed to: meet: him, and was-scarcely aware of {he:real disposition 
of, her ‘mind towards him.: ‘She:incessantly ‘repeated to herself, that 
motives of implacable enmity existed: between them; bat whatever 
hostile feelings she might deem herself: bound to cherish against a man 
whom ‘the ‘world. designated: as her foe, she did not think it less incum- 
bent ‘upon her to-actas a just:and.generous enemy ; she felt she had a 
sacred duty to perform towacds him and would-not suffer her illiberal 
peepossessions to interfere with the discharge of that duty 5 never per- 
céiving all the while howwlittle:that blended feeling of respect and 
oleate which urged “her to seek his presence, was akia to the re- 
sentment of genuine hostility.» She: seemed, above all things, fearful 
Jest she-might hate him too much, and never eames any danger 
Dee.—vot. LX1X. NO. CCLXXVI. 











from that.sentiment of an opposite nature, which was so rapidly spring- 
ing up in ber bosom. i eto —nisotte eniqh& liv 
- Oh! the unfathomable mystery ofa woman's heart!) = |. » 

Emilia’s eyelids. continued dry whilst she spoke; for her habitual 
sternness of temper did not, even in that emergency, allow her to betray 
her compunction by the usual symptoms of feminine weakness; but her 
flushed complexion and faltering yoice bore ample -testimony to the 
overpowering passions. working within her -breast; and.as she uttered 
her last words, she threw herself on the ground, in a paroxysm of wun- 

vernab ion. | Eee a hii ce Ue tinenee eed Oo Ym 

It would be difficult to conceive Solaro’s feelings during this extraor- 
dinary exhibition. By an almost mechanical impulse hehad stepped 
forward to raise the frantic girl from that degrading position, But re- 
sisting all his efforts, all bis entreaties, she continued to writhe wretch- 
edly on the dust. ¥ 

** Bid me not rise unforgiven. Cast me not from you, but hear me 
out. It is not merely a verbal assurance, but a \substantial proof, of 

our pardon, that can reconcile me to myself... Show the world that you 
bour no ill will. Letievery one see. how completely you can master 
your feelings. " 

“Solaro, you are still suffering. . You live here alone; surrounded 
by strangers, waited on by hirelings;) you. need: the sympathy. of 
friendship—the soothing cares .of affection. Suffer me to.be near you. 
Behold your handmaid! Were my whole life to be spent in expiation 
of my unpardonable folly, it could hardly be sufficient to indemnify 
you for your irreparable losses. Bé gevierous, Solaro! for, unless you 
allow your heart to plead my cause, every word I utter, every offer I 
make, will sound like a new outrage in your) ears, | 

“ Solaro, you are unfortunate ! Your father’s commercial disasters have 
conspired to increase the hardship of your forlorn situation. You 
are poor—utterly destitute, Oh! if J, might;thank Heaven that it has 
brought this load of adversity upon you! My father is at hand, So- 
laro— the owner: of immeasurable wealth—and ‘my most trifling 
wish, my wildest whim, is a law for the indulgent old man. Suffer me 
to lead you to him—to present you as another son—to ask him to bestow 
upon you part of that fatherly affection which was so undiscerningly 
lavished on his daughter.” 

Solaro was bewildered.. It would, be impossible to convey to our 

reader’s mind the few incoherent phrases by which he attempted to 
reply. 
Emilia was at his feet! The peerless beauty who had heen the ob- 
ject of his long timid worship—whose slumbers.he hardly dared to dis- 
turb with his midnight serenades—Emilia laid herself and her fortune 
at his feet! itineros . 

The repentant girl only rose to be received)in his arms.,, After a few 
moments of happy converse, the two. bitterest enemies—now warmest 
friends—issued from the arbour, walking) arm-in-arm, and proceeded 
to the inn-parlour, there to ask for the banker’s blessings. 

On the morrow, Solaro set forth with father and daughter in the 
same postchaise, towards Paris.. A fortnight later, the betrothed to 
the Austrian prince was led to the altar by her proscribed country- 
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‘Aew miles below’ Locarno, not far from the where the Maggia 
—a wild Alpine stream—pours its roaring billows into the placid 
bosom of the Lago Maggiore, cased like a gem in (a dense’ bower of 
rag there lies a neat small villa, smalland neat as an 


: | . Behind, in front, all round, ert 
cliffs, the’ soaring peaks of the Alps. Below, slumber the heaving 
waves, and smile the verdant shores of the sweetest of lakes. Those 
hills, ‘and: those banks, and those waters are’still Italy ; and it was 
providentially disposed that to the Italian’ wanderer, at war with the 
rulers of his seman, te inviolate ground should: remain, whence he 
mig eerie balmy air, and bathe in the sunbeams of his 


» Here, underneath the dense cypress-grove, the banker Malatesta 
built'a home for his daughter and her exiled bridegroom ; here, in 
happy retirement, flowed their wedded life; and here, surrounded by a 
little host of mountain-bred children, the happy pair continue in unin- 
‘terrupted contentment. . MM 

And many are the hapless fugitives, who, driven from their country 
by some of those periodical convulsions which have made Italy the 

iobe of modern nations, have moored their tempest-tossed bark’ in 
this secure haven, and here lingered. and ‘clang to the hospitable dwell- 
ing, ere they tore themselves from this last hold on Italian ground, and 
were launched into the shoreless ocean of exile. Mia 
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THE MASTER-PASSION: 
"A TALE OF CHAMOUNI. 
By T. C. Grattan, Esq, 
AUTHOR OF “ HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS.’ 
(Concluded.) 


Cnap. VIII. 


Aw interval of between six and seven years must now be passed 
over, without. our descending to the minuteness of scrutiny into the 
feelings or events which marked it. Great changes had taken place, 
physical in one instance and moral in both, in ‘the two chief personages 
of our story. The whole tenour of their lives had received a new direc- 
tion, and their bemg’s purpose seemed fixed for ever. 

Immediately on the reconciliation between Balmat and the Corryeurs, 
the former proposed, and they accepted the offer, that he was from that 
memorable morning to take _— himself the whole charge of Julie’s 
education ; and without actually adopting her as his child, which the 
laws admitted, but which was.a measure—he scarcely knew why—ex- 
tremely repugnant to his feelings, he intimated that she alone should be 
the final possessor of all the property he then had, or might afterwards 
acquire; an inheritance of small positive value then, but which he 
hoped by industry and perseverance to make an object of more worth. 
2G 2 
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In pursuance of the authority which this gave him over the its 
of |his young protégée he decided, and her parents Pe soretre eee ie 


‘immediately placed. at-'a a eran, en 


education to be conducted at his expense, and under h 

she was.consequently placed, and there she saestoeds tant ina store 
of such knowledge and accomplishments as were suited to her station 
in. life, veied bogey by her father and mother, constantly by Bal- 
mat, and gradually growing up into a fine, welleinformed, and rig 


thinking woman, | . a ae “ 

Julie Conpeer: was in her eighteenth year, when, her education 
having been pronounced complete, she left the school where she had 
passed so ~ time profitably and pleasantly, where she had made 
many friends by her good sense and goodnature, and for which she felt 
all the attachment inspired by the scene of childish joys, modified as 
such enjoyments always.are by the feeling of restraint, and the check of 
et 1, depwiving them of that. perfect buoyancy which is the fairy 
spell o 

‘peg ‘period of probation for her entrance into the busy scenes 
of the world, a considerable change had taken place, as has been already 
stated, and. as might be divined even without the statement, both in 
Julie's personal ap and in the.character of her mind. She 
looked. and felt. and thought-as a woman :. and it-will not be considered 
unnatural that almost every, feeling and.sentiment had for its chief 
impulse him who had by degrees become to her the dearest object in 
life. | The early bat indelible impression of her mountain.adventure 
had stamped her character with a deep enthusiasm, but not of that 
kind which sometimes runs wild in vague abstractions. Julie requited 
and found an object.on which it: might become concentred. The 
pride of having, as a mere child, effected a total revolution in sacha 
mind as Balmat's, soon became blended with her regard for him from 
whom it had its source; and as she grew towards womanhood, she 
could not avoid seeing that her influence over him increased in that de- 

by which the convert to an opinion becomes the martyr of a cause, 
e was wholly devoted to her, and health, wealth, and every human 
good were identified in his thoughts with the absolute possession of 

Julie Corryeur, His conduct for upwards of six years was correspond- 
ent with this thorough attachment to a virtuous and sensible girl. He. 
was a reformed man. . He became attentive to his business, civil to, if 
not quite sociable with, his neighbours, indulgent to his servants, and 
in all ways.unexceptionable in his bearing towards the members of the 

family, young and old. ? 

I cannot undertake to trace the growth of the master-passion, which 
gradually advanced towards fall development in the heart of this mys- 
terious man. The progress from conception to maturity, from the seed 
to the full-blown flower, is an unfathomable miracle at which the inquir- 
ing mind stops short. So does the moral wa blossoming of 
human feeling baffle research and defy analysis.. Suffice it to say that 


Balmat's affection for the artiess child had grown into passionate love 
for the blooming girl ; and as soon as he thoroughly understood his own 
sentiments, he could not help their forcing themselves into the observa- 


tion of those most concerned. 
Julie had, by some sure instinct, discovered his feelings before 


















and some little arrangement of property and domestic accommodation 
wéte alone required, to allow of the day for the martiage being ‘fixed, 


hd ‘the enga: ts being made pabdlic:”'»’ .3 

in ih went smoothly with Balmats He! had no tival. © The 
ery: supefiority of Julie to the other \village-girls, while naturally 
attracting admiration, at the same time inspired a sentiment of respect, 
we damped the ardour of ‘rustic pretensions. She'was 
lly free’from the See vanity that “ ow cso ee on to 
the’ encouragement of man irérs, in the hope’ of ‘more’ closely 
attaching one favoured ser Julie ran no risk of that most dangerous 
of female speculations; and Balmat’s dormant’ but well-remembered 
ferocity was another considerable safeguard against any’ interference 
with his passion, on the part of younger but less determined aspirants. 
He was, earets as yet ware by the existence in ate of 
the meanest and most degradin all passions ; but jealousy was 
there, deep, hidden and sai byihig? wind eighy olathe for some <i ‘or 
imagined provocation, to burst Out in volcanic violence, sweeping ’be- 

fore it the whole harvest of 'years'of thorat ‘cultivation. ® (6100) 
~The French invasion of Switzerland and Savoy took place. French 
enterprise and Swiss patriotism are hackneyed themes, and the gallant 
actions which arose from the collision are sufficiently known. ye barge 

‘Gabriel Balmat’s intellect was not! broad enough to allow of his 
comprehending the grand motives’ of nationality, |: He’ was scarcely 
susceptible of the local attachment which is commonly called love of 
country, but which may be suspected to be, in ordinary minds at least, 
rather’a love of self, and an instinctive pride in' whatever they feel to 
form a part.of themselves. | ° P Dai 

It has been already seen that enmity was the natural growth of Bal- 
mat’s disposition, which was almost insensible (except in one mighty 
instance) to affection. He therefore felt none of the stirring impulses 
which inspired many among the Swiss and Savoyard warriors «who: 
sprang forward to repel the invader. But he fought with bravery, and 
his ‘hatred of the enemy made him strike home with as much energy as’ 
though a loftier inspiration had nerved his‘arm. | Scenes of blood be- 
came familiar to him, and his main’ propensity was thus gratified and 
strengthened; while from the general hatred against the Frenchat large, 
so natarally fostered among his compatriots, his‘ vindictive feelings ac- 
quired a more extended sphere of action.’ Evety native of the country 
which outraged and oppressed his own was in his ‘eyes ‘an object of par- 
ticular vengeance ; and this generalized feelmg became in some mea- 
sure, to his distorted intellect, a justification for the individual enmity 
which ‘he after a while adopted,’ 

When the sturdy mountaineers were driven before the French armies, 
the different portions of the country successively oceupied were co- 
vered with depots of the sick and wounded, and in many instances 
they were placed in single ‘billets, in the houses of the farmers and pea- 
sants of the valleys on the line of march. Chamouni had its share, 
and Paul Corryeur and his family gave a ¢ordial and comfortable 
shelter to one, a young man, who, with the rank of sergeant, possessed 











manners-of a superior order to that station, and whose fine person and 
handsome countenance appeared to greater advantage from the deli- 
cacy and | consequent on pain’ and confinement. -A rifle-shot 
through his shoulder, received a’ few weeks previously, quite deprived 
him of his right-arm, and tnt attacks of fever, which succeeded 
to the immediate severity of his hort, left him in’ a state that could 
scarcely be called convalescent, , bum 2¥9 wo 

Kind-hearted people like the Corryeurs, required no inducement be. 
yond simple compassion, to ensure their attentions to the wounded 
8 . But refinement, education, and taste would be little better 
than worthless; had they not produced in the feelings ‘of Julie a still 
tenderer interest for this object of her pity. The vulgar benevolence 
which knows no distinction of persons in a crowd of wretchedness, is 
after all a less elevated feeling than that which instinctively’ selects its 
objects for peculiar regard. 

Julie Corryeur would have succoured and served the meanest of 
God’s creatures, from a feeling of duty; but there are few minds which 
could derive from that sentiment alone such a spring of alacrity as that 
with which Julie performed her offices of kindness to Henri 
Lavallette. 

This young Frenchman was, like thousands of his countrymen in 
those exciting days, an enthusiastic patriot—ldving France, liberty, and 
glory ; and in that powerful passion for public things, he had no room 
for any affection of a private nature, beyond the attachment so inter- 
woven in the hearts of Frenchmen for their family connexions. It was 
therefore not: from any insensibility to softer emotions, or from an in- 
capacity to appreciate Julie’s merits, that the thought of making love 
to her never entered his heart; for, in’ spite of all theories of phy- 
siology, it is by that road that such notions reach the head. He was 
delighted to find a well-informed, intelligent girl in the house of a 
Chamouni ‘miller; and perhaps her being very good-looking, rather 
added a zest to her great goodnature, 

Julie; unaccustomed to manners so accomplished and captivating, 
was naturally pleased with the society of her new acquaintance, and a 
rapid familiarity between them was the consequence. The absence on 
either side of any serious impression, gave full play to their, mutual 
efforts to please. They knew none of the embarrassment which always 
stands in the way of a perfect understanding between persons who are 
unconsciously about to fall in love with each other. They spoke freely 
together ; there was no reserve in the communication of their opinions, 
either of others or of each other ; poet warmth of their mutual re- 

was proportioned to its rapid growth. 
pb and Christine Corryeur, becoming every year more matter-of- 
fact, and not a bit more worldly-wise, never imagined any danger from 
their daughter’s intercourse with the sick soldier, believing her to be 
firmly a ae in by the solemnity of her engagement 'to Balmat, from 
any possible intrusion on the part of another. 

The return of Gabriel from a roving expedition beyond the Great 
St. Bernard, was now anxiously looked for by the whole party, as the 
completion of a plan of social enjoyment, rare to be-found in such 
troublous times and in all the circumstances of the case. 

The wished-for day arrived. Jt was autumn time, and the as- 








sembled family were abroad in scattered: groups by. the river’s side, 
and in the narrow pasture-ground which i between it.and the 
mountain’s base. The elderly couple ‘were —e arm-in- 
arm; the'youth and the younger sister jumpi running about ; 
while Julie and Lavallette lounged along the river's side, familiarly talk- 
‘ing over her approaching prospects in married life. . 

A keen eye and quick perception may readin: the gait and attitudes 

of a beloved object, even when the voice cannot be heard, or the 
countenance seen, the general state of the mind, though not perh 
the immediate subject of thought. Such a glance was now steadily 
fixed on Julie Corryeur; but it was affection of that kind which, while 
it reads rightly, is sure to interpret wrong. | | 
| When Gabriel Balmat now returned to his native village, after one 
of those roving expeditions on which he was a volunteer, animated 
with success, and flushed with the indulgence of his sanguinary pro- 
pensity, he did not choose, like his comrades, to come by the beaten road, 
in that species of irregular but triumphal march which amused them by its 
picturesqueness and éclat. His unsocial spirit led him to prefer a 
solitary walk by a mountain path; and he wished to steal, unobserved 
and unexpected, into the midst of the family circle of his: friends,’ to 
judge for himself of the effect which his sudden appearance might pro- 
duce. Besides this, there was:a latent feeling of suspicion always 
lurking in his mind, arising from that want of confidence in the sin- 
cerity of others, which is the sure accompaniment of self-disesteem, 
and which forms the most congenial soil for the growth of jealousy; 
and such a feeling strongly seconded this clandestine approach to the 
scene where I now wish to transport my readers. , 
. Totally unperceived by the group below, Balmat. reached a little 
knoll on the mountain’s side, and he gazed downwards with a stern 
and inquiring eye. He quickly singled out the figure of his betrothed ; 
and he marked beside her, with a frantic pang of astonishment, and 
fury, the figure of a man in the well-known and detested, uniform,of 
the French armies. Wily as he was bold, he in an instant. dropped on 
one knee and watched. 

He clearly saw, in the easy gait and graceful gestures, of Julie, that 
she was happy and pleased with the words of her assiduous companion, 
who, while he addressed her, suited his action to the speeches he poured 
forth. At one moment his hand was on his heart, in the next it was 
stretched forth, while his head was turned towards her, as though he 

-would impress some observation, or some pledge as Balmat read it, upon 





At the distance of a hundred yards which separated them, -he could 
not distinguish the expression of Julie’s face, but nothing further was 
wanting to inflame him; and when he at length saw the stranger 
enemy take one of his mistress’s hands in his, and pressed it to his lips, 
he was hurried away beyond all restraint. His rifle was in a moment 


loaded, and the trigger as instantly pulled. 

** Holloa!” exclaimed Henri Lavallette, as he heard the well remem- 
bered sound of a bullet cutting the air close to his head. 

‘Oh, there is Gabriel!” cried Julie, starting at the report, and 
turning her eyes towards the place where he had now risen on his feet 
again, anxiously watching the result of his shot. 











“> . 


And as she spoke, she ran forward, followed by her! réthers and 
sister, shouting welcomes to him who’ had (tho: ey" knéw it ‘not) 
sent 80 Tutliless # herald iti prvof of his Close neighbourhood!” { 

** Ah, that is the way Gabriel Balmat always anudutces' ‘his ap- 
proach, ever ‘sinéé’ he took’vip'atms,” said’ Paul Corryeut to Lavalette, 
as the latter jomed hit and'his Helpmate, both hurrying ‘inthe direc- 
tion of their now descending visiter. KORN OY OSS, DAS 

‘“* He must be a keen marksmat,' to miss ‘so closéty ithe object he 
only wishes to pay a comipliment’'to,” observed the Frenchman.” 

* Oh, he is one of the best shots in the valley,” said Paul. © (-°'*" 

“In that case [had ‘a’ narrow escape,” thought ‘the Freiehman ; 
but he ‘said nothing, being’ impressed with a painful suspicion that the 
bullet was. certainly intended for his head, instead of the ‘trank of 
the pine-tree which stood close behind him, and in ‘which’ it’ had 


lodged. be tn: 
Gabiiel instatitly saw that he had missed his mark. ‘His first impulse 
was to rush down and complete his bloody purpose with the unloaded 
weapon ; but the shouts of his young friends, and above ‘all; the ani- 
mated figure of Julie, as'‘she moved forward to weleome'him; excited an 
immediate and almost miraculous impulse of self-control: 9). 
In an instant his pulse was steady, his brow smooth, his air unembar- 
rassed ; but his ‘pale cheek and livid lip showed that ‘the blood had not 
yet returned from his heart.’ ? *' aye NOG; OW. Bal 
He left his place, and stepped’ quickly down, with an‘ easy and guilt- 
léss manner, to‘meet his delighted mistress. At sight of her blooming 
countenance he was quite overpowered.’ He had’ ‘never known’ her to 
deceive him ; and he at once acknowledged the full force of her long- 
experienced virtue and affection. ' The ‘momentary doubts of her faith, 
which had flashed across his mind on witnessing ‘the incident of fami- 
liar gallantry which had raised his arm to murder'the offender, vanished 
at the first glance he threw ‘on her.’ Bnt his deadly hatred of the 
stranger was not for'an instant shaken, in the renewed confidence in- 
spired by his mistress’s manner ; ‘and in the system of deep dissimula- 
tion which he presently adopted, there was no abandonment of the de- 


sign that a sudden impulse had prompted him to’attempt. 


Cuar, IX. 


* Wetcome, welcome!” said Julie, as she.embraced her lover, with 
all the subdued ardour of a warm heart and a modest mind ; for she 
did not suspect, in’ the expression of his countenance, the diabolical 
feeling of which it was ‘the index. © While ‘the other ‘young: persons 
present shuddered with terror at his ‘aspect; she attributed to bad 
health or over-fatigue, the palenesss of cheek, the lividness of lip, and 
the nervous energy of eye which she'could not fail to observe. 

“* You are ill, Gabriel,” said-she, tenderly, © 

‘* Somewhat ill at ease, perhaps,” replied he. | 

** What troubles you, my'friend? | Oh, let me share your anxiety !” 

“Who's that Frenchman, Julie? And how comes he here, and on 
such terms of unseemly familiarity with you ?” 
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dos *eUnseemlyt? yo hoy got obrswiot nat sdz .sitoqe odz an ha A 
ron’ Yess who and. what is hel? if oy sormoglow onitvore .9yle 
i as a Natit i ely put, Gabriel—” 
! “Sim OW, i wSy tomlin lsirday) vVew od? 2 eit AA 
os ffele; is; a, wounded, soldier, left,on parole, in may fath "3 care; an 
amiableand .fri¢ndly youth, whose situation .and; manners.claim kind- 
ness and lead to intimacy.” OES IER TS ER TTP i 
| {*.$o.it appears, from the. fervour. with- which, he. kissed. your hand. 
If “ foes s0..far.in public; on what.terms.are, you . together pri- 
vately?” 5...9 | : 
ooff-On. none thatiare unbefitting me.as. his ; friend, nor.dishonouring 
to you. be my. future husband. . He approaches—I beg you to recover 
yourself.”:. | 
of Julie, with the instinctive tact of womanhood and, good sense, saw 
at once the first symptom of the fiend that had taken possession of her 
Jover’s mind. ; To drive the devil out was her.only thought. , She ‘never 
-dmagined the possibility of combating the.false notion by any round- 
about means, and she therefore resolyed not to.use another, word in ar- 
geament or opposition. She paused and stood aloof while her father 
and mother came up, and. after the usual greeting, presented in due 
form the two strangers to eachother, .., ; ) : i 
: Balmat, brought to himself by Julie's decided manner and convinc- 
ing words, had recovered his usual colour, and turned, the naturally 
saturnine, expression, of his,countenance into, a smile, He gave his 
hand, to Lavallette, and after,a word..or two of commonplace civility, 
» he said, .with .as,.much. graciousness. of air,as he, possibly could as- 
sume,,.; 5 + No? oble | | 
._ -f*Sir, the friend,.of my friends: becomes,,in virtue of that title my 
own, I shall, be, glad if.my,coming can, in any, way promote your 
pleasure in these parts,’ ae 

The gay and unsuspecting Frenchman, deceived by these words and 
air, and looking only for bland frankness in the mountain warrior, took 
for granted what was said, and replied Jaughingly, , 

‘* I shall be.too proud of so a at and estimable a neighbour; but 
your first approach was really _a little too close to me; the whistling of 
your bullet just now was not so pleasant as the tones of your voice are 
now.” 

‘“* Why the fact is,” said Balmat, * those Savoyard rifles of ours are 
so accustomed to be levelled at yourcountrymen’s heads, that it was 
with difficulty I pointed mine an inch or two on one side of yours, 
when I fired my salute. But such! a, mistake,shall not occur again I 
promise yous”? 94/0. aod a to iol 

These ambiguous words, passed unheeded, or were.taken as a joke, 
and the deadly smile.which accompanied them was rightly read by no 
One present. Conversation,went on. , The groups collected together, 
and after a while all: moved towards, the house, where a homely but 
solid repast was: partaken’,of with hearty appetites, and a. couple of 
flasks of Rhenish, produced,ito,do honour to the health of Gabriel, 
completed the exhilaration and,good spirits of all present.. 

Balmat watched the stranger closely, and the result of, his observa- 
tion was his conviction that, however, Julie might be uninfluenced by 
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the Frenchman’s affection, the latter was, beyond doubt, deeply 
enamoured of her, and resolved to supplant him in her regard. His 
dull and dogged mind could conceive no less serious object, in the light 
gallantries and passing compliments which Lavallette lavished as) usual 
on whatever female pleased him, and chance threw him near, without 
any care for or suspicion of the mischief he was preparing for himself. 

After supper the whole party were soon again in the open air, and 
Julie took the earliest opportunity of addressing Balmat on the subject 
which had for the last two hours entirely occupied her mind. The 
straightforwardness of her character made her on this, as on every other 
occasion, reject all deceit or subterfuge. She passed her arm under 
his, and leading him a little way aside from the rest of the party, 
said, 

* Gabriel, we have never yet had a doubt of each other, and 
scarcely a slight difference of opinion; a rare thing, they tell me be- 
tween lovers; and | am resolved that there shall be no cause of quarrel 
between us if I can help‘it. Therefore—” 

“« What do you mean, Julie?” asked he, in affected surprise ; for he 
feared, yet did not like to admit, that in all his assumed politeness to- 
wards Lavallette, and in his efforts to appear cheerful, he had been 
unable to impose on his penetrating mistress. 

‘‘ Therefore,” continued she, ‘‘ I am resolved that our French guest 
must find some other lodging this very evening, and that I see him no 
more till we are married, Gabriel.” 

Had Julie seen the smile of ghastly delight which broke on her com- 
panion’s countenance, would she have understood the heart-workings of 
which it was the type? Probably not. She would have mistaken it, 
as my readers must not, for the natural expression of pleasure at being 
relieved from a troublesome suspicion. Its real nature must be divined 
from the sequel of our story. 

** Yes,” said Julie, uninterrupted by a word from Gabriel, for he 
could not speak even had he tried, “ it is clear even to my faint know- 
ledge of the human heart, that the presence of this stranger annoys 
you, to say the least. I can fancy your thinking our intimacy sudden, 
and perhaps a little too close. But if you knew how animated and 
how frank his manners have been, how great. his gratitude for our care 
of him, and what an interest he feels in the whole family, you would 
make allowance for what may appear too rapid or indecorous. Why 
even the very action that so much displeased you, his kissing my hand, 
was only performed as a sort of seal set on a compact of alliance be- 
tween him and me and you, Gabriel, as my husband—for he knew 
every thing of our engagement and our projects, and our whole conver- 
sation was about you. Why, Gabriel, you donot listen to me!” 

“Eh?” exclaimed he, ‘starting and turning his looks full on Julie, 
‘please me? Oh yes—much, very much! | You say he will go this 
evening ?” 1 

‘¢ Yes, but I have said much since I said that.. You have not heard 
me ; you are ill, Gabriel. You look now just as you did when I first 
met you, after you discharged the rifle. What ails you, my friend ? 
Let us return to the house—my mother will give you some cordial— 
pray, Gabriel, tell me what ails you!” 
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** Nothing in the world, dearest; I am subject to sudden changes of 
looks of late, ever since this war broke out; but I am well, very well ; 
—this evening you said, eh?” 

“That was not what I said last, Gabriel, but I did say that I wish 
Monsieur Lavallette could be provided for elsewhere this very evening.” 

**He shall! Yes, Julie, under all the circumstances I think it better 
he should remove at once. The gossip’s-talk of the valley must not 
be excited. But where can he find a lodging—such a one as will en- 
sure his comfort, and in some measure repay him for the loss of all he 
has been accustomed to here? Can you think of no place suited to 
him, Julie—can you suggest no domicile ?” 

Julie was struck by the impatient yet manceuvring utterance of 
Balmat. She saw there was more in his mind than his words expressed. 
She = eye that he was dissatisfied with her half-heard explanation 
of the Frenchman’s intimacy, and that he was now striving to lead her 
on by his questions into some expression of anxiety or interest for the 
object of his unreasonable jealousy. The rapidity of her thoughts 
vented in a great measure the pain arising from them, but she resolved 
to give no hint, nor offer any opinion, that might confirm the suspicion 
she was so convinced she had discovered. 

“It is not for me to suggest a fitting’ place for this young man,” said 
she. ‘It is enough that | am anxious he should change his quarters 
from our house.” 

‘‘ To become a guest in mine,” said Balmat, no longer able to restrain 
the expression of his already-formed resolution, and finding that he 
could not succeed in getting Julie to make the proposal, which for his 
own reasons he did not wish to have originated with him. 

“© What! will you take this trouble on your own hands, Gabriel ? This 
is indeed being kind to us all. My father and mother will feel deeply 
indebted to you for this act of hospitality. You must mention the 
matter, and arrange it with them, so that no wound may be given to 
the feelings of Monsieur Lavallette.” 

‘*T should rather the affair was settled by them than me, Julie. It 
might look particular and officious if I proposed it; and you know I 
am not fond of appearing to do goodnatured things.”’ 

‘“‘ No, unfortunately you are not, Gabriel ; and great injustice you 
do yourself by the objection to put your good qualities forward, and the 
wish to make your faults seem worse than they are.” 

“You are too indulgent to me, Julie,” replied Balmat, with a 
thoughtful air,—and" he paused a moment, as though a struggle was 
taking place in his mind. Perhaps a feeling of compunction, a dread 
of consequences—not for himself, but for her—rose between him and 
the deed he contemplated. But if so they were faint and brief, com- 
98 with the deadly resolution he had formed. The demon within 

urried him remorselessly along. He therefore abruptly resumed, 

“ You must settle this point with your father. He must propose the 
change, and I will now go home and prepare for the reception of my 
guest ; but pray do not let it seem as if I either urged or wished his 
coming, for I cannot bear to become the subject of praise and thanks.” 

‘¢ But you will come back, Gabriel, to conduct Monsieur Lavallette 
to his new quarters ?” 

“* Most certainly.” 
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Cuap, X. 


Whew Balmat returned, after a short absence, he found ,that ever 
necessary arrangement had been made. Paul Corryeur had, at Julie’s 
request, broken to Lavallette the subject of her conversation with 
Gabriel, and said that it was rather at her suggestion than his wish that 
the change was proposed; and Lavallette, with the careless confidence 
of youth, and of his national character, acceded cheerfully to the plan 
for his removal, the particular motives of which he did not scrutinize, 
and to which at all events he felt he had no right to object. . 

Night had now fallen, and every thing outside Corryeur’s house was 
dark and dismal. There was a drizzling rain, and but little inducement 
for any of the family to volunteer a walk of a quarter of a mile and 
back. - Yet so anxious was every male member of it to pay a mark of 
respect and kind feeling to their guest, on this occasion of his quitting 
their roof, that they one and all proposed to accompany him and Bal- 
mat. But Paul interposed, and insisting on his right to bey alone this 
mark of honour to his young friend, and having a good, deal of the 
patriarchal punctiliousness, of character appertaining to his country, he 
would allow no one to interfere with what he considered a very material 

int of homely etiquette: He therefore decided that he alone 
should form the escort, and as his word was law with his sons, they 
however reluctantly acquiesced, and gave up their iptention. 

While the discussion went, on Julie had given her entire observation 
to Balmat, remarking in him a concentrated abstraction of manner, as 
though his whole thoughts were fixed on one remote point; yet there 
was a sidelong sort of attention paid by him to what was going on, 
which might be scarcely discerned, and could not be described. It did 
not however escape the keen glance of Julie. She was uneasy and dis- 
satisfied, she knew not why, and dared not inquire even of herself. A 
strange presentiment of ill seemed to possess and cling to her. She 
endeavoured to shake it off, and by personal action to counteract the 
painful agitation of her mind. She bustled about on various small 

retences, but she never.let her eye wander for a moment from the ob- 
ject of her scrutiny. 

Julie at length, with a thrill of surprise and fear, that almost para- 
lyzed her, saw Balmat furtively take a large-bladed knife from the side- 
table, where it had lain since supper-time, and while he seemed care- 
lessly regarding the family group, occupied with. its, leave-taking of 
Lavallette, he slipped the weapon into the breast of his jacket, and care- 
fully concealed it with the lapels. 

In a minute or two more he, Paul Corryeur, and the Frenchman were 
on the point of quitting the house together, when he said, with an air 
and tone of simplicity, 

** Madame Corryeur, you will permit me to leave my rifle here till 
morning? The rain would do it no good, and as we are all friends, I 
shall not want it on the way home.” : 

With these words he placed the fusil in a corner; and Lavallette, 
on observing this, experienced a feeling of satisfaction—he knew not 
why, for he was not conscious of any actual doubt of his new ac- 
quaintance, from the moment of their introduction to-each other. He 
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now slung his knapsack across his shoulder, repeated his adieu to 
every member of the family, apd coming the; last to Julie, as she 
stood with her hands placed as if for support on the back of a chair, 
her cheeks pale and her eyes fixed, he started in astonishment, and 
almost.io alarm, but not without a, mixture of pleasant feeling to tem- 
per. those ingredients of uneasiness, For the first time during his in- 
remus with Julie, he was struck with the conviction that Me loved 

im. 
Deceived as he certainly was, he had nevertheless many excuses for 
his hasty notion, and even if vanity had its share in producing the 
mistake, appearances were strong enough to justify it. 

Such an impression, as that which glanced across the mind of the 
young soldier, is in any case too gratifying not to give pleasure to the 
individual who receives it unexpectedly, But a Frenchman is not apt 
to take an ungenerous advantage of such a discovery, imagined or 
real. On the present occasion, Lavallette only pressed Julie’s hand 
with a more respectful tenderness than usual; bade her good night, in 
a suppressed but significant tone; and vowed in his own mind to be 
at her feet as early as possible the next morning. | 

Julie was almost unconscious of this more than common warmth of 
manner. She could only mark its effect on Balmat, and she inwardly 
shrunk from, while she fixed her fascinated gaze on, the fearful expres- 
sion of his scowling brow. An impatient gesture seemed to hurry his 
right-hand towards his breast, where the knife was concealed, and with 
the other he caught Lavallette’s arm, exclaiming abruptly, oh 

‘* Come, sir—it is too soon, or too late, for, these fooleries. _Mon- 
sieur Corryeur waits, and the rain increases—come !"" 

In a moment more the trio had left the house, . They walked along 
the path by the riyer-side, Balmat maintaining a strict. silence, a 
Corryeur alone giving evidence of a wish for conversation. He spoke 
in his usual kind manner to his late guest, whom he considered as 
rather unceremoniously removed from, those quarters where his pre- 
sence had been a source of a little trouble, it was true, but which was 
amply repaid by his gentle and amiable manners, and his many agree- 
able qualities, 

Lavallette acknowledged those friendly proofs of consideration by 
brief replies—for his mind was preoccupied, and, though without any 
actual or marked anxiety, not quite at ease. 

They passed on through a dark, thick copse, about halfway between 
the two mills, and in a few minutes more they were, at the door of 
Balmat’s house. He knocked loudly and impatiently, and presently 
the door was opened by the tottering, feeble, half-blind, and nearly 
deaf, old Jeannette. q 

“ To bed, to bed, Jeannette !"’ said Balmat, in that authoritative tone 
so familiar and so absolute to the long accustomed crone, who, having 
placed her lamp in her master’s hand, and uttered some words of civi- 
lity or ill-temper—it was, impossible to distinguish which—hobbled 
away, leaving Balmat and the others to complete the évents of that 
portentous hour, without hinderance or observation from her. 

‘Good night, good night, my young friend; we shall soon see 
you,” said Corryeur, grasping Layallette’s hand. 
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The latter flung his knapsack within the threshold of his newly-ap- 
pointed residence, and gaily exclaimed, 

** No, no, Monsieur Corryeur, we must not part here ;-it would be 
ill beseem a youth like me to be outdone in civility by one from whom 
I have’ met with so much kindness. You have given mean escort to 
my new home, now I must do as much by you, and/see you safely 
back again to your house. You were positive—so must I be. Nota 
word! Here, take my arm this time—I insist on it!” 

**Poh! poh! this must not be—I cannot allow it.| You are still 
weak and delicate, and the rain increases. You must not, Lavalletie! 
Gabriel, aid me in persuading this foolish boy to go quietly to bed. 
He is now your guest, and in ,your safe keeping. Good night, good 
night !” 

“While Corryeur attempted to move away alone, and Lavallette per- 
tinaciously caught bis arm and drew it within his own, Balmat neither 
spoke nor stirred. Had there been light’enough, and an observer at 
hand, his face had no doabt shown one of those expressive gleams of 
ferocious joy, of which it was at all times so susceptible, or his very 
attitude had betrayed the inflexible resolution with which he con- 
templated a deed, the completion of which accidental causes seemed 
now to favour and facilitate. 

Corryeur, finding resistance useless, yielded to the forced escort of 
his young friend; and as they finally walked off together, the former, 
half-laughing, half-angry, said to Balmat, 

“* Well, Gabriel, you see he will not be shaken away from me. But 
you must pay him off for this by and by; you must punish him for the 
mischief he is doing to himself.” 

Whatever was Balmat’s intended reply, it ‘* stuck in his throat.” 
But he followed on the steps of the two men, as closely as he could do 
without being seen or heard by them. 


Cuap. XI. 


Tue quick but stealthy step of Balmat was not heard by those 
whom he followed ,—for their own brief but animated conversation ab- 
sorbed the attention of each. Lavallette, deceived by the promptness 
of observation which often mistakes the meaning of the symptoms it 
discovers, and hurried on by the impetuosity of character which betrays 
its purpose before securing success, had at once, and in ardent terms, 
proceeded to explain to Paul Corryeur his mistaken belief in Julie’s 
affection, and his own, till then unacknowledged, regard for her, and 
in glowing terms to implore the father’s consent to his visiting 
the family the following morning, in the capacity of an admitted 
suitor. 

Corryeur, astonished and afflicted at this burst of unexpected in- 
telligence, stopped short, and in a few embarrassed expostulatory 
phrases, begged his young companion to give him time for reflection 
and inquiry into the state of his daughter's feelings, adverting to the 
long contracted engagement between her and Gabriel, and expressing 
his terror at the bare idea of rousing the latter's vengeance. 
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Lavallette replied by a light and di i ithet applied to his 
rival; and Corryeur a short the co sais bidenen his com- 
panion’s instant return to his night’s quarters, in the house of a man 
to whom he meant so deep an injury, and expressing a hope that the 
enjoyment of his hospitality would rouse a better feeling, to overcome 
the light fancy he had formed, and to put a stop to any measures 
which might produce misery and ruin to all involved im his preten- 
sions. 

** Well, well, Monsieur Corryeur, let us at least part friends for to- 
night,” said Lavallette; ‘‘ to-morrow we will talk more of this. Don’t 
be angry with me—TJ did not think you would consider matters in 
so serious a light—and in mark of friendship, let’s shake hands on 
parting.” 

«“ Yes, Henri, I have a great friendship for you—-we all have—and 
as a token of mine, here take this handkerchief—lI have two—and your 
neck is bare—tie it on, and hurry home through the rain as fast as 
can, and remember the rights of your host, and forget all you have 
been just saying to me, and—” 

“* No more, no more, my kind friend !’” exclaimed the Frenchman, care- 
lessly tying the handkerchief round his neck. ‘‘ This token of friendship 
shall appear against you in the morning. I take it as a proof of your 
consent! Good night, good night !” 

As Lavallette resumed his way back towards Balmat’s mill, he 
fancied he heard another footstep close behind him, pattering on the 
slippery path. He paused, but the darkness was impenetrable. Again 
he stepped forward—again he heard the tread close following like the 
echo of hisown. He suddenly stopped again, and stretched out his 
arms—but nothing met his touch. A startling thrill of terror ran 
through his blood. The vague feeling of a close and mysterious 
danger oppressed him. He remembered the rifle-shot that evening— 
he also remembered his intended wrong to Balmat—and fear and con- 
science worked together in his brain and heart. Once more he moved 
onward, and once more the closing step of his unseen follower was 
heard distinctly on his path. 

** Who’s there? Stand back!” exclaimed he, in nervous agitation, 
turning round with the words, and stamping his foot involuntarily on 
the ground. 

‘¢ Traitor ! take that !’”” murmured a hoarse voice now behind him, prov- 
ing that he had turned towards an imagined foe, and only left himself 
more exposed to a real one; and with the words a knife-blade was 
plunged into his body, deep between the shoulders. He fell, uttering 
a cry of alarm and pain. His assailant bent down after hin towards 
the earth, and instantaneously struck again on the prostrate body. A 
stifled scream followed this second blow. 

‘‘ Ha!—what a woman’s voice you have, French dog!” cried the 
ferocious Gabriel, again drawing back the weapon, and a third time 
raising his arm to strike. But at the moment a crashing sound close 
by, as if some heavy substance fell among the copse-wood, arrested 
his attention. 

‘¢ What devil is that!” exclaimed he, starting up from his kmeeling 
posture, but at the same time grasping tight the handkerchief tied 
round his victim’s neck, The dead silence was only broken by the 
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‘Bde straggling’ chamois,” muttered he, turning his head aside. 
from the suffocating map, and straining his ears for. further. evidence of 
this explanation of the iat AURIS Boe. But no leaf. rustled,) and 
a sense of superstitious dread rushed through the. heart so, dead to 
human fear. His fingers instinctively loosened. their grasp .of the. 
handkerchief, and the body which he hed by this means held partly up, 
now fell heavy and sengeless.down again. se ah ah: aan tanine 
‘Twas quickly done!” said he, in stifled tones of still: unsubdued 
ferocity. * Let this finish it well!” chemnatcté: Say to 5 
And as he spoke he made one more random stab, leaving the |knife 
in its fleshy sheath. He then with unsteady arms dragged the.body 
aside from the path, and flung it among the bushes, close tothe spot 
from whence the unexplained sound had proceeded... He: then quitted 
the scene of his exploit with hurried steps, and he often turned his 
head to listen, but death seemed reigning around. soe 9 
Within five minutes more, Balmat was at home. There all.was 
still'and dreary. He had no observation to fear. . He recovered: his 
somewhat scattered thoughts, and carefully washed the blood from his 
hands and his dress, which had been stained. in three or,fout. places. 
Thus guarding against direct evidence, he made. some.artful disposi- 
tions of negative disproof, to provide against the. anticipated, inquiry, 
and then he sought his homely bed, with a.hard heart and unmurmur- 
ing conscience, He’ slept soon and soundly. vim « 
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Iw the mean time, Paul Corryeur, with nothing on his. conscience, 
meriting no reproach from others or from himself, unstained with guilt, 
and as nearly faultless as an individual in his. station ‘could well be, 
was nevertheless as disturbed and wretched in mind as though some 
committed crime had brought down its own punishment... He:in.vain 
sought repose. Restless and agitated, fearful of disturbing his. wife, 
yet finding it impossible to lie still in his uneasy bed, he resolyed:to 
get up and dress himself again, and at once to bring relief .to. his 
mind—even in the certainty of what he, appreh —by going 
directly to his daughter’s room, and ascertaining from her own lips the 
truth or error of Lavallette’s assertion, as to the state of her affec- 
ton. ' 

Not venturing to strike a light, lest it_ might awaken his helpmate, 
he hurried on his clothes, and groped his way to Julie’s room, .Open- 
ing the door softly, he called her by name, but receiving no answer, he 
approached her bed, and put forward his hand, with a view.of breaking 
what he supposed her profound and innocent slumber. . He shrank 
back, almost as much scared as though a lifeless body had arrested 
Fg on finding the cold pillow unoccupied by his daughter's 
head. : 

A moment or two convinced him she..was not there, and then a 
whole host of nervous apprehensions reyelled uncontrolled.in the mind 


of the agitated father. 
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) He left the unterianted room and passed in quick succession to all the 
others in the house, rousing by his lamentations every member of the 
family, of whom he made repeated but fruitless inquiries for his missing 

c AS th: Bal i wf thd nar Os Oe . 5" €- 2 
ihe mother, startled into the consciousness of ‘a thousand fears, 


joined ‘her’ cries to the accents of semen surprise and alarm. Her 
thoughts flew back to the time when Julie was before missed and sought 
for'éo long ih’ vain: - Now, as then, the mother’s fears fixed intuitively 
—phe knew not how or why—on Gabriel Balmat, as the author of some 
mysterious mischief hovering over her daughter’s head. Ay, even now, 
affianced and pledged as Julie was, sure as her intended husband must 
be of the possession of the long-cherished treasure on which his heart 
seémed fixed, still did Madame Corryeur, in despite of all reasonable be- 
lief; persist in asserting her conviction that Gabriel had enticed Julie 
away, to lead her into some ill, or to do her some harm. 

“There was, however, no time left for the indulgence of these specu- 
lations,’ An instant search was resolved on, The whole family— 
father, mother, sons, servants—all prepared to sally forth, provided with 
laitérns and pinewood torches, ant various of those household weapons 
which come ready to the hand of men rushing out with the imagined 
probability of ich to be encountered. 

The party scattered wide from the house as they turned out into the 
open air, but seemed instinctively and without previous concerted plan 
to take the road towards Balmat’s mill; and seven or eight persons 
abreast; with some ‘yards of interval between each, left no possibility 
of a missing individual being passed undiscovered on the route. 

The rain came down in torrents, and almost extinguished the torches 
which the bearers waved to and fro in the thick gloom, while its heavy 
fall on the pathway and the trees nearly. stifled the voice of Paul 
Corryeur, as he loudly uttered his daughter’s name, 

At length they reached the fatal copse, and there two or three of the 
patty at once came to the term of their search, by discovering the body 
of Lavallette, weltering in gore, and within a few yards of it, within 
the brushwood and young trees, that of Julie, prostrate on the earth, 
drenched with rain, and quite insensible. 

Shocked as the whole party were at the sight of the ghastly wounds 
and distorted countenance of the young Frenchman, still the hortor- 
struck parents ‘were naturally more dismayed by the view of their child, 
who appeared to have shared his fate, as her garments also showed 
sanguined marks, and, more strange and more appalling still, her right 
hand was covered by the crimson stain. . A silent and mysterious awe 
now seized on all the bystanders. 

“ Home—home—let us bear her home!” said the agonized father, 
lifting up Julie in-his arms, and tottering under the load. 

“And the murdered body—what. must be done with it?” asked one 
of the workmen, who was the first to recover, in some degree, his self- 
command. 

‘Take it to the house of the murderer, to be sure!” exclaimed Ma- 
dame Corryeur, in frantic tones; ‘‘ to him who has destroyed not only 
this poor youth, but his own affianced wife—to Gabriel Balmat!” 

On these words being pronounced, the whole party looked round 
and on each other with glances of alarm, as though the utterance of 
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the terrible name might call up its ferocious owner, ready armed, to 
immolate new victims to his rage. 

‘‘ Hush, hush, Madame!” exclaimed the man who had before 
spoken ; ‘* nobody must be accused without — Let the magistrate 
be roused up and a due inquiry began. In the mean time, go some one 
to Balmat’s house, and call him to the n | 

“*Call him to the spot!” exclaimed the half-distracted mother, 
‘“* and what fool expects to find him to answer to the call ? The double 
murderer has not waited for the call of justice, Pll warrant him. You 
may —_ but never hope to find him. Oh, Julie, Julie—my child— 
my child !” 

"Aid shrieking with the anguished tone of a bereft parent, she fol- 
lowed the hurried but uncertain steps of her husband, who was lighted 
on his way by his sons and the women-servants. 

The two men remained, and the former spokesman directed what 
should further be done under the circumstances of the sad affair. 

“¢ What’s to be done, Simon ?” asked one of the others. 

“« Why, I’m thinking,” replied he—‘ yes—it is after all better to 
carry the body to Balmat’s house. There are many ways in which a 
murderer may be discovered. Come, let's lift it up, Jacques, you and 
I: and do you, Pierre, run tothe village and bring the bailly to meet 
us at the mill.” 

In a very short time the bearers of the awful burden had reached 
Balmat’s house, in which they perceived-a light, and they knocked at 
the door, which was in a minute or two opened by Gabriel himself, 
who, while he was in the act of doing so, said in a jocular tone, loud 
enough to be heard by those outside, 

‘“‘ Ha, ha, Monsieur Lavallette, you are come back at last, are you ? 
I had left the lamp alight; but I suppose you found a pair of bright 
eyes to shine on your path, eh?” 

** Yes, Monsieur Balmat, your guest ts come back—lodk at him,” 
said Simon, loosening his hold, and letting the body fall at Gabriel’s 
feet. 

The latter held his lamp close down, with an air of gloomy curiosity, 
to the face of the prostrate man, and then exclaimed with an emphasis 
of assured conviction, 

** He is dead.” 

‘He is, indeed! Touch him—you have no objection?” said 
Simon. ; 

“ Poor fellow!” uttered Balmat, at the same time stooping and 
moving the body on one side. | 

‘«¢ By heavens! the wounds bleed afresh! Mark that, Jacques!” 
cried Simon, as the blood gushed out on the floor. 

“Why, what is all this? There has been murder done here,” said 
Balmat, in a cold and callous tone. 

‘* I believe there has, Monsieur; and before more is said on the sub- 
ject, I recommend you to wait till the magistrate comes. He will be 

ere anon.” 

“‘ This is a sad business, Simon; we must enter on the inquiry 
calmly. Wait, my brave fellows, till Thurry on my clothes. Step into 
the parlour—you will find a fire there, and the wine I had-prepared for 


my unfortunate guest.” 
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. * What! do. you think that Jacques. or, myself could sit down to 

one parlour, while such a spectacle ag this lay close by us im 

“Pooh, pooh, Simon, a man is but a man, and a little blood is not go 

9 AEP particularly if it be anenemy’s. When the Freach ine 
rs shot vour brother at Chamberry, they were not so squeamish.” 

‘*Ay, Monsieur Balmat, but shooting in fair fight, and stabbing in 
the dark, are different things.” 

“‘ Why, as for. that, Simon, if death is in the wind, it matters 
little whether it comes in daylight or darkness. There is a doom in 
those things, good Simon, and no doubt your master thinks of the 
matter as Ido, But wait awhile—we will talk it over by and by.” 

As Balmat retired to his sleeping-room, the two men cast significant 
glances of disgust and doubt, towards each other. After some time he 
came back dressed, and with an air of indifference. 

“ You have not hurried yourself, Monsieur,”’ said Simon, with a sar- 
castic air. 

‘I never do any thing in a hurry, Simon—nor your own master 
either, it seems, when a thing is to be done well,” 

‘‘ What do you mean by coupliag my master’s name this way with 
your own? I don’t understand you, Monsicur Balmat.” 

‘** Yes, you do, Simon! Come, come, my lads, you know I am Paul 
Corryeur’s sworn friend, besides being his countzyman and his son-in- 
law that is to be—so there is no use in playing so deep a game with 
me, Perhaps I would have done ashe has, and not made any fuss about 
it afterwards.”’ 

Before any answer could be given to this insidious remark, a clatter 
of footsteps announced the arrival of the magistrate and some of his 
myrmidons, from Chamouni. 

Balmat, with stern civility, stood forth to meet him, and he gazed on 
the several individuals, official and not official, who crowded into the 
house, his countenance the only one which did not betray some active 
emotion, his the only voice which was steady and unbroken in all that 
was said throughout the agitated scene. 

The bailly, a sturdy, clear-headed villager, without fear, favour, or 
affection for any one, entered on his official duty, determined to see 
justice done. He began the inquiry in a cautious, matter-of-fact way, 
and listened attentively to the answers made to him—a most important 
means—(too often overlooked by zealous functionaries) for finding out 
the truth. The statement of the men whodiscovered the body was 
marked and noted down by his attendant.clerk, The body was exa- 
mined carefully, the wounds described, and then a somewhat desultory 
series of remarks were put forth by the bystanders, tending towards a 
clearing up of the mysterious affair. 

The general impression at first was that Balmat was the murderer; 
but this arose rather from preconceived notions as to his readiness to 
perpetrate such a deed, than from any evidence, direct or circumstan- 
tial, tending to criminate him ; and his imperturbable silence and indif- 
ference of manner, even with the bleeding body before him, made it 
hard to believe that he had struck the blows, 

When Balmat, in his turn, calmly and deliberately made his state- 
ment of what had passed—when he gave his testimony as to the young 
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Frenchman having been abruptly expelled the previous evening from 
the house of Paul Corryeur, and of his offering him a shelter in his own 
—when he gave his version of the conversation which took place on their 
all arriving at his house, artfully observing that Corryeur peremptorily 
objected to his sons accompanying them, and making it appear that it 
was for the arguing out of a dispute that Corryeur drew Lavallette 
slowly away towards the copse, in serious altercation—that he himself 
had from delicacy retired, and occupied himself in preparing for the 
comfortable reception of his guest—and that after waiting a consider- 
able time he had gone to bed, leaving the lamp lighted ready for his 
return—his excited audience, ready for a prompt impression, received 
one in their own despite, decidedly against the last man in the neigh- 
bourhood who, in ordinary circumstances, would have been deemed 
capable of doing the bloody work in question. 

But finally, when the handkerchief round the Frenchman's neck was 
recognised as belonging to Corryeur, Balmat declaring that Lavallette 
wore none such when they left his house together, and when the green- 
hafted knife with which the crime was consummated was acknowledged, 
by the men who picked it up beside the body, to’ be’ one of their: mas- 
ter’s set,—none like it being found in Balmat’s house,—was it sur- 
prising that the latter was declared’ innocent, and Paul Corryeur de- 
nounced as the guilty man ? 

One feature only was wanting, to complete this picture of mistaken 
Opinion, and almost excusable injustice. 

Simon, Jacques, and the other man, who having roused up the ma- 
gistrate, had by his direction sought the village surgeon, and now ap- 
peared with him, felt it necessary in the present stage of the inquiry to 
state, what from a feeling of regard ‘to their young mistress, they had 
hitherto forborne from‘mentioning ; and they, through their spokesman, 
Simon, simply and truly related the fact of Julie having been found 

rostrate, senseless, and marked with blood, close beside the French- 
man’s body, and her being carried home from the’ fatal scene by her 
father and brothers. 

Painful as was the conviction to the minds of the assembled groups, 
no doubt now remained that Paul Corryeur had, in a moment of furious 
resentment, killed the Frenchman with his own ‘hand, his daughter 
having, from some unexplained and mysterious circumstance, been pre- 
sent, and in some way compromised in the transaction. 

Loud were the expressions of sorrow, mixed with indignation, at this 
general belief, accompanied by sundry gesticulations and movements of 
limbs and features, the broad indexes which tell the secrets of human 
passions and feelings. There was but one exception present. That one 
may be imagined ; pale, silent, immovable—the workings of his heart 
too deep and dark to let their slightest indication reach his counte- 
nance, the purposes of his mind too inflexible and stern to betray 
themselves by the movement of a member or the quivering of a muscle. 
The colourless cheek spoke emotion it is true ; ‘but did it tell its own 
nature? No. While the observers, whose sympathy for their species 
overcame their repugnance to the individual, one and all pitied ** poor” 
Balmat, at this discovery of his affianced wife’s complicity in the 
hideous crime, he had but one thought preying vulture-like upon his 


heart. 
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10“ Itwas then Julie who was close by when I did the deed! It was 

her faint scream of horror that I took, for, my..yvictim’s, cry of pain! 

She heard me speak and strike! .. She, saw not, but in her mind's eye, 

yet she: sank senseless before my guilt, and the blood of him I immo- 
ted has fallen on: her, to stain at.once her pure person and her spot- 

less reputation.” ; 

» Such was the thought that transfixed the culprit, and plunged its dag- 
rs\into: his conscience, 

While Balmat stood thus entranced, the magistrate detached two of 
his official attendants, who were accompanied by several volunteer asso- 
ciates, on the mission of arresting Paul Corryeur on. the. charge of 
murder, and conveying him to the village prison, until more regular 
depositions could be taken on the dark affair, and measures carried into 
effect for the legal accusation of the suspected man. 

This portion of the proceedings finished, the doctor, whose services 
had been called into action, proceeded to take a professional view of 
the gashes inflicted on the body before him, Having probed and mea- 
sured methodically the two least..important. of these, he no sooner 
attempted the same operation on the first. inflicted and deadliest of the 
three, than the slight quivering of nerve and faint moan of pain told 
that the vital spark was not yet extinct ! 

‘‘ The man is not dead,” said the doctor, turning to the bailly and 
the few persons who still remained, among whom was Simon ; for he, 
in spite of all proof, convinced. of his, master’s innocence, and equally 
so of Balmat’s guilt, had resolved to, wait.and watch the latter closely 
+and not for the :first time, as my readers will remember, when they 
recall the circumstance of his adventure. in. the, pine. wood, between 
Chamouni and Montanvert, so many , years before, and learn that he 
still bore the marks of Gabriel’s cudgel on his skull. 

“Indeed! Is it possible!” exclaimed the bailly. 

«‘ Not dead!” echoed Simon to the doctor’s announcement, in a tone 
joud enough to rouse: Balmat from his revery, and at the same time fix- 
ing his eyes on him in keen scrutiny. : 

1 **No, he still breathes, and his pulse beats,” resumed the doctor ; 
and as he spoke, his words seemed to startle Gabriel Balmat, into an 
utterly new existence. His face was suddenly lighted up by a blended 
glance of terror and of joy, sorapid as to defy separation, and both so 
fearful in their expression that even. Simon shrank for a moment from 
it! A convulsive spasm of feature at the same time spoke the fierce 
pang of excitement that galvanized the sufferer’s torpid feelings. He 
sprang forward from his rigid, position, and with arms momentarily 
outstretched, as though to clasp close, some coveted possession, he ex- 


claimed, 
‘* What! still breathing! Quick, then, let’s put him to bed. I will 


myself take care of his recovery!” . 
46 This prompt offer does honour to your humanity, Gabriel,” said the 
bailly. ‘* Come, my lads, lift up the wounded man carefully, and carry 
him to where Mr. Balmat points out.” 

‘‘ His chamber is allready; here close at hand. J will place him in 
his bed—J will watch by him, Is there any chance of his recovery, doc- 
tor?” said Balmat, in impatient and almost agitated tones, 
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* It is a hundred to one against him, but the power of medicine is 
almost infinite ; we must never despair.” 

Any one accustomed to the language of “ the faculty” would have 
reduced those odds at least ninety per cent. Balmat had but little 
Lv oe ian with physicians, and therefore took the calculation as it was 

ered. 

** No, no, we must never despair,” said he, his heart relieved from a 
heavy weight, by rc the almost total hopelessness of the case, 
and he at once recovered his former impassible appearance; having in 
these abrupt transitions of feeling escaped attracting notice, except 
from the jpdividual who had, as it might be said, an instinct of hatred 
and suspicion towards Balmat working in his mind. 

Poor Lavallette, who had by this time displayed evident symptoms 
of life, was now carefully raised from the floor by the men, who, follow- 
ing the doctor’s directions, prepared to carry him into the room to 
which Balmat led the way; but in consequence of a few words whis- 
pered cautiously by Simon to the bailly, the latter interfered, declaring, 
with the peremptory air of official authority, that the wounded man being 
now under the peculiar guardianship of the law and the government, he, 
as the representative of both, must secure him in his own safe custody 
until the ends of justice were entirely satisfied. He therefore insisted 
that the senseless body should be removed to the village hospital, there 
to be tended, until death or recovery shotld settle the question. 

But here the interposition of the doctor again changed the question, 
he protesting with al] the due pomposity of science, that removal from 
the house would be instant death to the patient ; and thereupon a warm 
dispute took place between the magistrate and the physician, during 
which Balmat, immovable and silent, once more inwardly prayed that 
the bleeding sufferer would moan away his life, so miraculously re- 
spited, as it were to inflict on the murderer the tortures of protracted 
suspense. 

The discussion was warmly carried on the while, and existence 
might have oozed away from the unfortunate subject of dispute, had not 
Simon made a proposition to which both parties acceded, and which 
satisfied all present. Under the plea that, the life of his master being 
at stake, it behoved him to Jook to the possible recovery of the French 
man, he claimed the right of watching by his side, accompanied by one 
of the magistrate’s men, at least until returning reason and the power 
of expressing himself allowed the patient to declare the truth. 

The bailly, whose suspicion of Balmat had been aroused by the 
powerful appeal whispered into his ear by Simon, was well satisfied 
with this arrangement, and the doctor having carefully prescribed every 
measure to be taken, the scarce-breathing Lavallette was finally placed 
in bed, with his careful guardians close beside him, and the living types 
of justice and medicine having at length withdrawn with the remaining 
attendants, Balmat was left ‘to pace his parlour in deep and solitary 
revery. 


Cnap. XII. 


Great was the astonishment, indignation, and grief excited in Paul 
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Corryeur’s family, when the official messengers of the bailly, and’ the 
group of persons who followed them, appeared for the purpose of 
arresting and conveying him to prison. He was himself calm and un- 
dismayed. Having satisfied himself that his. daughter had sustained 
no bodily harm, and being convinced that her mental sufferings were 
not associated with any feelings of remorse, he held lightly the charge 
against himself, which appearances in some degree justified, When 
his sons and his workmen offered to oppose force to the authority which 
dared to lay hands on him, he peremptorily forbade it, and when the 
official instruments of his arrest, turned from their natural proneness 
to severity by his open bearing, gave him evident oppiriunisee for 
escape, he spurned the chances of evasion which would have compro- 
mised his character. The only expression which fell from him during 
this scene, which could by any means be tortured into a meaning of 
admitted guilt, was, on its being remarked that his handkerchief was 
found twisted round the Frenchman's neck, evidently for the purpose 
of aiding the stabs, by producing strangulation. On this he exclaimed, 
more to himself than to those about him, 

“Ah! he said that handkerchief would tell against me. Little did 
he think—unfortunate boy !” 

No sooner was Corryeur removed from the house, and walking, with 
his sons by his side, and with a firm and rapid pace, destined for an in- 
carceration which he contemplated with indifference, than his wife, 
hitherto restrained by his presence, and his strict order against any 
outbreak which might have disturbed Julie, burst into a loud and fu- 
rious torrent of rage and grief. Unable longer to bear the thought of 
her excellent husband being accused aud dragged along as a felon, 
while the man whom in her heart’s conscience she believed to be guilty 
was left at large, and while her own roof contained a living evidence of 
the truth, she hurried to her daughter’s room, accompanied by the two 
maids, and approached the bed where Julie lay, her young sister sitting 
beside it, bathed in tears, 

From the time of Julie’s being discovered in the copse, she had never 
spoken. Sense and recollection had both returned, under the influence 
of motiorf and of the loud talk of those who bore her along, and by 
whom she was surrounded subsequently to her arrival at her father’s 
house. As the truth of her situation, and the memory of the scene in 
which she had acted so important yet so negative a part, gradually 
broke on her, reason had nearly fled, from the shock she experienced. 
Yet she uttered no scream, acted none of the violent scenes which a 
common mind involuntarily exhibits on such occasions, asked no ques- 
tions, and made no revelations. 

Silent, but not the less intensely agitated, she listened to all that 
was now said; ran over in her mind all that she had recently heard ; 
saw in the broad light of her imagination the fearful scene that 
had passed close by her side; and from all those ready materials, 
worked up a vivid picture of horror, on which her thoughts seemed to 
rest, with an intensity that was akin to the obstinate fidelity wit 
which madness attaches itself to some fixed idea. “a 

Who may describe the fevered flush, or the icy chill, the suffocating 
gasp, the nervous shudder, which one and all make sport of the frame 
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when the mind is.a prey to such agony.as this? There was..no relief 
for her. A word, an exclamation, might, bring ruin‘ on; the-head: of 
him,she knew to be guilty-——him whom she at once loved and loathed ; 
for horror at his cowardly.crime had not yet torn up the: roots which 
gratitude and_ affection. had) struck .into’ her heart. Tears ! she had 
none. Horror bad frozen, them at their source, She might have torn 
her hair, or beat her breast, or wrung her hands; but such vulgar .re- 
medies do not suggest ihemselves.to a person acting in unison with 
such a mind as hers... She neither spoke nor stirred ;. so that to those 
around she appeared not to have recovered her perceptions’; while in 
truth she was more alive to all that was done or said in reference. to 
the frightful transaction, than any of those who talked it over or inter- 
fered in it, 

When, then, her mother entered her room, with half-distracted ges- 
tures, and abruptly informing her of her father’s arrest, loudly im- 
plored her, who knew the truth, to tell it, acquitting her of all blame, 
nor throwing a shadow of suspicion on the mysterious circumstances 
under which she herself had, been found, Julie at once saw the whole 
bearing of this new turn in the affair, and made up her mind as to the 
course she had to pursue. 

“* Will you not, Julie?—-will you not save your father’s honour and 
life? Will you not, my child, fearlessly tell the truth, and let justice 
be done, even though your heart may suffer a pang in the struggle? 
Oh! my child, what can be so dear to you as your parent’s safety and 
reputation? Believe me, Julie, every thing else should, be as nought 
in comparison with those. It is only to speak one word—to avenge 
the murdered man—to snatch your father from his threatened fate, and 
to punish the wretch who did the cruel deed !” 

‘¢ Mother!” said Julie, speaking in a tone of sudden solemnity, 
that made all present start back as though it were a voice from the 
grave—‘ mother! my father shall-have justice! For all the rest, let 
me implore you to leave it between heaven and me.”’ 

With these words she sprang from her bed, rejecting the assistance 
of the other women, and proceeding to hurry on her clothes, with an 
energy which showed that some new action of the: mind had restored 
the physical powers to all their accustomed force and vigour. 

Her dressing finished, she had.only one request to make, and she 
made it in a tone of such mingled peremptoriness and. supplication, 
that her mother saw she must be at once indulged and obeyed. » All 
Julie asked, was.to be left uninterrupted, to go her own way, and fol- 
low her own course, pledging herself for her father’s safety and her own. 

No remonstrance was offered, nor obstacle opposed to her, when 
she wrapped her cloak hastily round her, and Jeft the house, unac- 
companied, and declining all explanation of the purpose on which she 
was about to act, . 

I need scarcely describe her hurried walk from her father’s house, to 
that which a few hours before she had considered as her second home, 
in which she had anticipated the remainder of a happy life—a home 
already endeared by even stronger ties than those which had bound her 
to the residence of her infancy. 

Day was now dawning, and there was light enough to show every 
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object’on*the way, Who cannot pictare the’ agitated girl, involun- 
tarily shutting her eyes, and turhing her head aside, as she passed the 
spot where the bloody scene had’ been‘acted ? ‘or the sinking of heart 
which repressed for a while ‘her energy ‘of spirit; ‘as’ she stood ‘at the 
threshold of Gabriel Balmat’s door, and felt'as though some invincible 
but ln wey hand opposed itself to® her resolution of entering the 
house : 

In vain did a prophetic voice seem to whisper in her brain warnings 
against so ‘perilous a step—in vain did the picture of the fierce as- 
sassin, stalking uncontrolled in his den, rise on her mind’s eye. Other 
and more powerful suggestions spoke to her’ conscience, while the 
image of ‘her imprisoned father and her wretched mother displaced the 
hideous portrait which had haunted her; and virtue and justice lent 
their united aid in carrying her on her course. 

The door lay open, and on the floor just within it was a pool of 
blood, while all across the corridor were marks of the many feet which 
had dabbled init. Heart sickness and disgust had now no influence 
on Julie. She firmly, though with shuddering, walked through the 
terrible evidence, and as she passed another open door on her right- 
hand, she saw the livid face of Lavallette, on the bed where they had 
laid him, and the backs of the two’men’ who silently bent down over 
what she believed to be his corpse. Her putpose was not with the 
dead. She moved on a little farther, and then stopped for a moment 
at: the door of the parlour, the handle of which she had not for awhile 
the courage to turn,—for within she heard the heavy footstep which 
her quick and familiar ear instantly recognised ‘as his. 

Her brain reeled—she was on the point of falling—she leaned for 
an instant against the wall, and she strove to utter the name of 
Jeannette. But the old woman still slept, having never been dis- 
turbed during the previous busy hours; and Julie felt that a strong 
effort was necessary to prevent herself from again sinking, and thus 
risking, if not insuring, the total defeat of her now absorbing object. 
Giving a new proof of the powerful impulse of mind over physical in- 
- firmity, she sprung up, and promptly turning the handle of the door, 
she entered the parlour. 

When Balmat saw her glide into the room, he started back with 
fright and shame. Julie came upon him like an accusing angel; but 
she was so wan and haggard, and her noiseless step fell so awfully 
silent on the floor, that’ she seemed for a moment to his distem- 
pered mind more like a spectre’ from the grave than a being of the 
skies. 

He stood for a moment powerless and without motion, and gazed 
on Julie as she calmly fastened the door, and* then dropped on the 
nearest chair. A rush of deep emotion suddenly subdued his fierce 
despair. He approached a few paces towards her with faltering steps, 
and with half-stifled breath he spoke. 

*¢ Julie—dare I still say my own Julie? Why are you here?—to 
accuse, to overwhelm me? Why are you here?” 

‘Mark me, Gabriel~but give me’ time--I am faint, and half mad 
with misery—I know every thing—I have heard all—” 

“‘ You saw nothing, Julie—you cannot be sure who did it—you can 
prove nothing !”” 
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“ Oh, Gabriel, I have seen as well as heard too much—Ais dead 
on or em passion-choked voice. I saw you take up the knife—oh, 
! I heard you strike the fatal blows—and would they had fallen 

on me, and spared me this agony of thought and memory.” 

** Julie, you will not come forward to prove against me? You will 
not 7 the means of my destruction? You will not separate us for 
ever ” 

} “Gabriel ! can I see my father perish? And are we not separated 
or ever?” 

She covered her face with her hands and sobbed aloud; while the 
stern murderer, as though the better impulse which had by its prompt 
action softened and soothed his soul, was all at once turned into 
guilt again, looked on her with a fiendish glare, and said in harsh 
accents, 

“So then you pronounce your own doom as well as mine—your 
whole thoughts are for your father, whom I hate—and you renounce 
me altogether ?” 

‘* Gabriel,” replied Julie, shocked, but not terrified at his abrupt 
ferocity, ‘‘ you sealed our fate with that guilty hand. Providence 
made me a witness of the dreadfal act. I saw, I feared your purpose. 
I followed in the hope of averting it. Trembling for you—not daring 
to utter to my father the suspicion which would have compromised 
you—a coward silence sealed my lips, and deprived me of all power of 
action during the time I trod on your path. When he was left alone, 
and walked back unconscious of his fate, I was close to him—but 
could not sound the warning that would have probably saved him, but 
at the same time branded you. Alas! one word might have saved 
both! I was at hand when the blow was struck. Oh! how it seemed 
to pierce my heart as well as his! Your terrible voice was as the 
voice of death to me. I sank down senseless. How long I lay so I 
know not; but coming to myself again, and stretching out my hand 
to rise from the drenched earth, it fell on the body by my side—it 
passed over his face, and felt the warm stream that flowed from his 
wounds. Qh! that warm feel of blood! How deadly sick it made 
me! I sank down once more, and only awoke to reason, to find my- 
self in bed, and all my family around me. You may judge the rest 
that has followed so quickiy—my father’s arrest—my mother's despair 
—my cruel sufferings. And here I am, Gabriel, alone with you, and 
unknown to every one, for 1 slipped into the house unseen—the sole 
witness of the deed—not to reproach, denounce, or do you ill, but only 
to secure you from danger and dishonour, and to implore your mercy 
on my innocent father, and on me his wretched child !” 

“ My mercy! What mockery do you make of me?” 

“‘ Yes, Gabriel, yes—your mercy! You surely would not let him 
suffer for your—? You would not withhold the truth, and see him 

ish!” 

** What, then, you would have me confess ?” 

** Oh, yes, yes! Ease your conscience of at least one heavy load, 
and save an innocent man from suffering!” 

** Julie, you said just now you were the sole witness against me 
you were wrong to tempt me so. Why did you come here ?’—why 
did you trust yourself with me alone? Was it not braving fate?” 
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The deep accents in which this fierce questioning was uttered, the 
scowl that stole across his brow, the measured step with which he 
strode forward, the nervous clenching of his 1 those powerful 
symptoms of a desperate purpose failed {to produce one feeling of 
terror in Julie. She looked on him with sad emotion, but with no ex- 

ion of fear. 

As wild beasts are tamed by a look of courage, so was this sava 
man subdued by this air of elvtini a 

He stopped and gazed upon that face which he had so long admired, 
the form he had so long coveted, and he saw in its force that unas- 
suming heroism of character which he had so long worshipped, the 
same in this dark hour as in those far distant days when the intrepid 
child threw herself before his ferocious rage, or subsequently encoun- 
tered undismayed the elemental crash which made even him to 
tremble. 

In one of those irresistible impulses of feeling, which, as has been 
already seen, exerted at times so powerful an effect on him, Balmat 
threw himself on his knees before Julie, whom but a moment gone he 
was on the point of immolating to the fierce instinct of self-preservation. 
As though a minute had done the work of years of penitence, he leaned 
his face on her knees, and catching her hands in his, while she shrank 
and trembled at the murderer's touch, he burst into an uncontrollable 
and unbroken flood of tears. 

Julie knew not the previous workings of his mind. Having had no 
apprehensions for her own safety, she was unconscious of her es- 
cape. She thought it was remorse for the crime he had committed 
which had already bent the culprit’s stubborn heart ; and she doubly 
rejoiced in his sudden repentance, and the security it seemed to give 
that her father would have the benefit of a full confession. Yet she felt 
an instant pang of doubt, lest Balmat might relapse into his former 
mood. 

‘¢ Now, now, Gabriel,” said she, ‘* now is the moment, while Heaven 
is working in your heart, to do a great act of justice. Now, this very 
Penne write down your full confession of the deed, and save my 

er.” 

** Be satisfied, Julie; your father is already saved. You shall live 
to prove hisinnocence. Know that the Frenchman is not dead.” 

“ Not dead—alas! I saw him even now.” 

“‘ Faint, dangerously hurt, but not yet dead, and with every chance 
of revival—enough at least to seal my fate by a disclosure.” 

** Heaven be praised ! then the crime of murder is not on your soul. 
He may live—he may recover altogether!” 

‘“* The crime /” said Balmat, with a contemptuous sneer, “ that I 
hold lightly—but the punishment and the disgrace—how are they to 
be avoided ?” 

‘« By instant flight. Quick, Gabriel, ere a fatal turn may take place 
in the wounded man. Did you believe I would have counselled-aught 
that would not save you and my father both. No, no! I knew your 
desperate hardihood, and that without my persuasion you would have 
stood your dangerous ground. Write, Gabriel—write a full confession 
—acquit my father—extenuate as you may the rash and fatal deed— 
then fly, far into those mountain fastnesses where no man’s foot may 
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track you, and then across the frontier, where you may wait in safety 
the Frenchman’s fate”) ® | 2 oul 183 MQ08 SI9W esa: 

Will you'fly with me, Julie? oSay yes,'and I consent.” 9) 10). 

Had Julie stood before thevaltar ‘of her faith in sacredcommunio 
with Heaven, her vow had not been more solemn or more itrevocable 
than the hurried resolution she now swore inher heart’s depths, never 
to unite her hand with that which was stained with the blood of an ‘in- 
tended murder. But her prompt and energetic spirit was alive to the 
danger of forcing to desperation the being she had now’todeal with in 
this crisis of his fate. | 

“* With you!” exclaimed she, in admirable self-command, ‘and 
leave your name to be the sport of every tongue, and the ban to be 
pronounced against you without a voice to plead your cause or uphold 
your fame! would this be wise, Gabriel? would it be worthy of your 
affianced bride ?” 

‘* Admirable creature!” cried he, ‘‘ there is yet the hope of redemp- 
tion in your love, ‘Oh, Julie, how dearly have you been and are: yet 
every thing tome! The only drop of balm in the bitter: mixture of 
my mind, the only ray of light in my dark nature, has: been my pas- 
sionate love for you. Heaven made me a wretch ; your virtue recreated 
me. I have relapsed again into my original doom—but even now you 

between me and ‘the gulf, and I feel as though saved once more. 
You will follow me then ?”" w ye 

‘* Follow you, Gabriel ?—where ?—~how ?—why at such a moment as 
this, when all is yet doubt and gloom, put questions or conditions on 
wr oar of our common safety? I will do all I can or ought 
to do ?” 

** Enough! and until we meet again you swear—even should this 
miscreant Frenchman ‘recover—you will be only mine—nothing shall 
tempt you ?” 

‘** Nothing on earth shall make me another's while you are on it, 
Gabriel.” 

Here he would have embraced her, but she shudderingly avoided 
the attempt, and placing before him the writing materials from. his 
open escrutoire, he wrote at her dictation a short but full avowal of his 
crime, wholly acquitting Paul Corryeur of any complicity in it; and 
he then signed the paper, and addressed it to the village magistrate, 
scorning to offer any motive for the deed, or to put forth one word 
in extenuation. 

This done, he took with him his watch, some pieces of gold, and his 
walking staff; and urged on by Julie, who called his attention to the 
groans of the wounded man—those fearful warnings of his possible re- 
covery—he stepped through the window into the court outside, 
and was lost in a few moments to the gave‘of the once-more exhausted 
girl. SR 

She placed the important document inher bosom, with one faint ex- 
clamation, gua 

** They are both saved !” 

A hysteric laugh told the crisis of her agitation, and she sank on the 
floor, convulsively grasping the precious paper in her hand. 

At this moment, Simon, ‘who hearing the latter part of the mar- 
mured conversation between her and Balmat, had stood close at the 
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door, entered the apartment, and by loud calls arousing the old woman, 
means were scon taken for Julie’s relief. The opportune return of the 
doctor, to examine again the state of Lavallette, completed her reco- 
very; and with the joyous hope of his escape from death, and accom- 
ied by the trusty Simon, she hurried to the bailly’s house, produced 
imat’s confession, and made her own deposition as to the affair; while 
Simon’s statement of the conversation he overheard between her and 
Balmat, left no hesitation on the magistrate’s mind as to the propriety 
and justice of releasing Corryeur. | 

The day had not passed over without Lavallette’s having regained 
sufficient strength and recollection to swear to the facts of the attempt 
upon his life, and to his perfect recognition of Balmat’s voice accompa- 
nying the assassin’s stroke. 

In a few days he was pronounced out of danger; in a little more he 
was convalescent; and within two months he had taken his leave of 
Chamouni on his return to France, Julie having firmly rejected his 
offers of his hand and heart, in terms which left him no hope of a pos- 
sible revocation of the sentence. 

In the mean time no tidings came of the wretched Gabriel. Weeks, 
months, and years rolled on. His name was no longer the theme of 
public talk. The memory of the desperate deed. was almost’ fading 
away. The law had done its‘duty: As an amply convicted, and self- 
confessed felon, his property was confiscated to the state; he had no 
heirs but the public, and they rejected the revolting inheritance of his 
former possessions; no one would occupy. his dwelling; no purchaser 
could be found for ‘* the Bloody Mill.” But the curious would go at 
times to peep through the crevices of the decaying door, or through the 
broken windows, at its side, to gaze on. and shudder at the deep stains 
on the floor, which gave the place its awful appellation, 

For twelve years Julie continued in her state of dark uncertainty 
and obstinate celibacy. At length a strange discovery released her 
from her vow. 

A chrystal-hunter of the valley, ia one of his arduous and perilous 
excursions across the Mer de Glace, was horrorstruck at perceiving, 
close above a narrow fissure in that solemn desolation, a skeleton hand, 
held up as if to mark the fearful grave of some long-lost wanderer. 
Assistants from the valley soon repaired with him to the spot; and the 
discovery of Gabriel Balmat’s watch amongst the remnants of clothes at 
the bottom of the cavity, proved beyond doubt, that he had been the 
wretch, who, struck by the hand of Providence, on his attempted escape 
from justice, had left his bleaching bones in the desert, as a mark of 
retribution to society for the injury he had inflicted on it. 

No moral need sententiously be pointed out to wind up this true and 
dismal story. Let. those’ who might otherwise pass unheeding by the 
scene where it is laid, gaze on Gabriel Balmat’s ruined house and 
mill, and read a lesson from his fate: while a cheering compensa- 
tion for the gloomy thoughts they may suggest is near at hand; for 
several of the Corryeur family still occupy the paternal abode, and 
among them is Julie berself—Julie Corryeur—-still possessing all the 
energy of an independent spirit, and a mind unshaken by the early 
trials which might have subverted one less sound and pure than hers. 
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A RAMBLE AMONG. THE HAUNTS OF PAUL. AND 
VIRGINIA, : 


g 


AND A VISIT TO THEIR GRAVES. 


Tue Isle of France, seen from the sea, outside the harbour, presents 
an appearance which, for mingled magnificence and beauty, I have 
never in all my wanderings seen ° Us dus 

In the centre a group of stupendous mountains tosses its gray peaks 
to heaven ; while away to either side stretches an immense plain, as far 
as the eye can reach, glowing with all the green and orange of tropical 
vegetation. From that to the right you can see spring, abruptly dim in 
the warm, hazy atmosphere, three precipitous conical hills, lessening 
away one beyond the other in the far aérial distance, like pyramids ia a 
picture of Egypt. 

The mountains in the midst are arranged-in three ridges, shooting 
from one centre, and are of the-most fantastic shapes you could well 
imagine; in fact they appear like a elub of living things, every one 
doing its utmost to sport a more odd attitude and quainter grimace 
than its neighbour. To the left a mighty lion couches; the large 
maned head, and especially the shape of the haunch, are defined in a 
very marked manner, and he seems to be watching the town at his feet, 
with a glance of majestic protection. Behind and above him shoots 
up the sharp, sugar-loaf cone of the far-famed Peter Botte, with his 
narrow, pinched~-in neck, and round toppling bullet-head, rising above 
a stratum of clouds; while nearer, and a little to one side, but equally 
lofty, the bare peak of the Pouce points to the zenith, in the exact 
shape of the thumb of your hand. ; 

When I first remarked this last, and the strange huddle of crags and 
precipices round it, my thoughts flew back to our school studies, and I 
could not help fancying some vast Titan of old Hesiod’s, long stricken 
to earth, and buried here beneath these mountains, but still struggling 
tremendously to rise again, to battle with the gods, and just getting 
his thumb above ground. 

But it is vain for mesto attempt to give you in words any idea of the 
every variety of form and position, the every combination of yellow 
light and dusky gray or gloomy black shadow, which this cluster of hills 
presents. Here you have a cube, there a cone, yonder a pyramid, only 
standing on its apex in place of its base. A Te shelf, winding 
round like a staircase, strikes your eye, from the rieh light green of the 
wood that covers it: over it frowns a tremendous black precipice, 
sheer and dicular. And that white glistening streak down its face 
— it must be a vein of some light-coloured rock. Take your telescope, 
and you will find it is a stripe of falling water. The mountains form a 
kind of hollow bosom, like half an amphitheatre, and in this lies the 
town of Port Louis, and its little basin of a harbour. There is just 
room for these, and a small square park called the Champ de Mars, be- 
hind, and then away aloft go the beetling crags all round. 
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The flat shores on either side of the entrance, on the right especially, 
are covered with woods. The trees = to be lofty, and of ve 
ful foliage, and standing out in front of them is a euias-abieeea 
ort, from the flagstaff of which flies the brilliant ensign of England, 
its bright tints looking brighter from the contrast of the dark green 
groves behind. The heat is very great; on shore it must be oppressive ; 
the air appears dense, and in hollows of the mountains has a 
bluish, misty look ; while to the ear comes a faint hum from the crowded 
harbour and busy little town, the halfway halt between India and the 


But time wears on as we gaze;—scenery hunting is an appetising 
pursuit, and we must go below to dinner. 

By the time we find our way up the ladder again, the sun has 
down, and all the delicious coolness, freshness, and balmy softness of 
evening and early night in the tropics, falls over the senses. The sea 
is smooth as glass, the sky without a cloud; the moon is there too, 
nearly at the full, iarge, bright, and rolling, standing well out from the 
deep blue sky behind her, crowded with a firmament of stranger stars, 
that make us blush for those that dimly twinkle over our cold northern 
homes. And there too above us, chief in the Austral heaven, shines 
the resplendent cross, with its strange, dusky companion beside it, the 
black cloud of Magellan. But beside the ten thousand bright parti- 
cular orbs. that burn aloft. like lesser suns, the whole dark sky seems 
dusted over with star particles which, though each of itself invisible, 
united brighten heaven with their radianee. 

The island now looks a black mass of shadow, having two long 
narrow arms, and a great towering centre portion, with a curious 
jagged outline. One of the ridges presents the appearance in the 
moonlight of a mighty Kremlin, with domes, turrets and pinnacles ; 
whilst the cone and head of the Peter Botte at one end form an appro- 
priate spire and ball to the cathedral you may suppose annexed to the 
edifice. Innumerable lights sparkle from the town, from the ships in 
_ the harbour, and from those riding here around us, each with a little 
line of -bright reflection on the mirror-like surface of the bay. 

Hark ! what sound is that wafted on the perfume-laden air from the 
shore. It is music from the band of the flag-ship, at anchor in the 
mouth of the harbour. How softly steal the dulcet notes over the un- 
rippled waters !—listen! it is the ‘* Exile of Brin.” Oh, how sweet 
and rich is the swell of that distant melody, floating hither wave after 
wave, till it overflows the sense, loading the heart with a pensive burden, 
whose very weight is pleasure. Ever and anon too, as spell-bound you 
lean listening over the side, a faint, fitful toll strikes the ear, It comes 
from the lonely bell-buoy, that swings away to the left there, over some 
lurking shoals. On such an evening, in such a climate, and with such 
a scene, mere living seems a luxury, and it is hard to believe that here 
disease has fixed her dwelling, or that death is in the fresh dew that 
falls on the moist, cool deck you are pacing. 

It was noon, bright, burning, and cloudless, when my friend and I got 
into a boat and made the best of our way ashore, for a ramble over this 
Paradise to the eye. As we’towed up the bay, and entered the harbour, 
the hum of business grew louder and louder, and the signs of exten- 
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sive and thriving traffic continually more evident. We navigated’ by 
crooked canals, between crowds of shipping of all .dimensions, from 
the huge East Indiaman \to the coasting» shallop ; under all:sorts of 
colours too, from. the star-spangled banner of Yankeeland and the 
rainbow standard of France, to the blood-red flag of the Imaum of Mus- 
cat. Now a light canoe would shoot past us, urged. by as pew 
man perched monkey-like.io its. stera-sheets; anon we overtake 
a heavy, lumbering boat, of which it'would be difficult to predicate the 
exact class and order, with four rowers, every one looking queerer than 
his comrade, and howling at a most marvellous rate as they dipped in 
their oars, without hurry, or the smallest regard to ‘or time ; 
whilst abaft sat cross-legged, on a kind of grating, a bearded-and tut- 
banned Arab, puffing gravely away at a mighty hookah. 

On landing, the spectacle we beheld was certainly a striking one.» I 
have heard it said that Gibraltar is the place of all the world where 
you observe the most picturesque variety of costume. There it is true 
you. may see a apna a Moor, a Greek, a Turk, a Jew, an Armenian, 
all on a space of two yards square; whilst a kilted highland soldier 
crushes ina hurry through the geoup,to see two English sailors on 
liberty, fighting drunk, hard. by, . But I question whether this equals 
the display that meets your sight, as you step ashore at Port Louis. 

Probably the first.object your eye lights upon is a tall, gaunt, wiry 
figure, of the colour of ground coffee, with aface exceedingly intellec- 
tual, and long hair, curling down, his: back, black as. your coffin, and 
glistening with oil. . He is absolutely naked, with the exception of a 
scanty sash of white muslin bound round his Joins.and tied behind. 
This is a Hindoo.or Malabar, as they are styled here, or Coolie, as they 
are called elsewhere.. They are very numerous, and of all castes and 
denominations,, from the Brahmin to the Pariah.. Some have been 
banished from India for offences, but most immigrated as free labourers, 
when those lazy.hounds the niggers. were made their own masters. 
Some of these men. have frames of exquisite proportion; but the majo- 
rity are quite the other way, the deformity consisting in an unnatural 
leanness ; in fact a more spindle-shanked set of unbelievers you cannot 
conceive ; there isnot a stout Malabar.on the island. 

From this fellow your eye moves.to a queer subject, whose eyes, 
placed ORTONAAD in his head, leer at.you with a ludicrous expression of 
ineffable silliness. .This.is a Chinese. He wears a loose jacket of 
some wooollea stuff, and a pair of things decidedly entitled to the 
name inexpressibles, as it would puzzle.old Nick himself to say whe- 
ther they are breeches, trousers, or petticoat; whilst his long pigtail 
dangles behind, or is wound up into a club at the back of his head, 
and fixed with a skewer, Not, far. from him is @ Malay, somewhat 
seers attired, but sporting a curious conical. hat of heavy basket- 
work. Negroes abound of all shades, from the jet, through the mulatto 


and sambo, up to the slightly-coloured nondescript, who appears to put 
forward no particular claims upon white man, cresle, negro, Hindoo, 
Chinaman, or Malay, but.to have a sprinkling of each and all in his 
mongrel composition. Arabians from the Red Sea, and Persians from the 
Gulf of Armuz, wander up and down, mingling among sailors of all 
countries, each in his own peculiar rig. 
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») Qbaerve:that figure in a long gown of ‘black silk, with a quaint 
shovel hat.on: his head, buckles in Riotheas und a olde eeobd tatig 
ling from’ his neck. . This is some one of the Roman dignitaries 
of the island ;. and conversing with’ him ‘in-their own quick, jabberi 
lingo} isa. French merchant, in the latest’ fashion ‘from Paris, wit 
‘clothes of. a disagreeably close and bare cut, and lofty crowned silk 
hat, the most ungraceful certainly of ull coverings for the head, if we 
war : the a of the Malays ke 
via is passes before your eyes ina Open square, opposite the 
head of the harbour, the farther end of hererea bahay filled up, and the 
view closed, by the governor's residence, a great uncouth building of no 
particular. order of architecture, unless, on the Jucus @d non lucendo 
pena you call it Composite, from the fact that the builder must 
ave been non compos when he planned it. 
. Up iand down the town we wandered all that day, gazing at the little 
open wooden houses, with shingle roofs and glassless fronts, and the 
neat dwellings of the Europeans, most with a railed garden before 
them, filled with small trees, and carpeted with flowers and blossoms of 
all colours. The extensive market-place we inspected, paraded the 
Champ de Mars, where cricket was making rapid progress among the 
heathen, and looked in at the garrison library. All the English perio- 
vdieals were there, only the latest were just six months old. I sat down 
to Colburn’s, and got mystified in the mazes of a tale by the Medical 
‘Student. In the evening we returned on board, to gaze again at the 
moonlight prospect, and listen to the horns and flutes from the flag-ship. 
Next day we set out for a pilgrimage to the tombs of Paul and Vir- 
ginia, our minds filled to the brim with ‘visions of beauty and pathos, 
and.our pockets with Manilla cheroots (they may be had here or at the 
Cape at the rate of ahalf-penny or three farthings each). Leaving the 
town shortly after mid-day, we rambled slowly along a wide highway, 
presenting in the way of population an equally diversified display with 
what we had remarked in the town. It was hot as a volcano, dry and 
‘dusty, and a most toilsome path to travel on. However we loitered 
along at our ease, enjoying ourcigars, and between the whiffs conjuring 
up reminiscences of St. Pierre’s lovely romance. Every now and then 
a great rickety waggon would b os us, drawn by a team of small oxen, 
each with a deep depending dewlap, and a hideous hump between its 
shoulders. These are descendants of the sacred cows of Hindostan, and 
it must go to the heart of the banished Brahmins to see the unmerciful 
whacks, kicks, and curses they meet with at the hands of Mahometan 
lascar, Madagasear negro, or mixed blood of no race or religion to 
signify. | ap OF 
Aboot a mile from the town we came‘to a small river, and leaning 
over the rail of the light wooden bridge that spanned it, paused to ad- 
mire a group of Indian girls, washing some snowy linen in the stream. 
The symmetry of their figures was as exquisite as their occupation was 
graceful, for the scanty but nymph-like arrangement of their light 
muslin drapery allowed the full perfection of their forms to meet the 
eye, and the modest and unsuspicious, but most sweet expression. of 
their intelligent Hindoo features, as they looked up to us, rendered the 
charm of their presence complete. 
Dec.—VOL. LXIX. No. CCLXXVI. 21 
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Awhile and we wandered on again, now gathering a wild flower of 
some inscrutable genus and species, now pulling a branch from a 
mango-tree; anon sitting down to sketch an Indian cottage, peeping 
from among its guavas, bananas, and towering cocoa-trees, At length 
we reached the village of Pamplemousses, grove-embowered, with its 
pretty white church—the church of Fan Palms of the tale. 

I have seldom looked upon a lovelier scene than that we now beheld. 
It was close upon sunset; indeed the sun had gone down from us behind 
the jagged mountains to the west, and the broiling heat of day was suc- 

by a soft, balmy warmth, a fragrant dewiness, inexpressibly 

asurable, . 

Now path wound over an open space, carpeted with thick, short 
grass, besprinkled with tiny wild flowers that had all the charm of 
exotics to us, though indigenous here, It was surrounded with the dark 
foliage of trees, from among which peeped the little cottages of the vil- 
lage, most of them shrouded by luxuriant creepers, and overhung by 
cabbage gee or the airy cocoanut-tree, with its massive fruit clus- 
tered aloft, while the heavy, globular pumpkins hung from the leaf- 
covered roofs, and the aloe hedges spread their broad spiked leaves in 
front, with every here and there the slender and most graceful stalk 
swinging high in the air its round coronets of golden blossoms. About 
the doors and gates lou the inhabitants, in their light, picturesque 
dresses, while their dark little cupids of children played about the green 
in front. The church, snowy white, in one corner, standing clearly out 
from the deep green woods behind it, completed the rural beauty of the 
icture. : 

. It was indeed a realization of those dreams the glowing descriptions 
of the gifted Frenchman had raised in my mind, while, yet a boy in a far 
distant country, 1 had revelled in the poetry of his bright imaginings, 
nor deemed that I should one day wander among the scenes he has 
pictured with such a fascinating pencil. It was a pleasure to me to 
call up before my mental vision the youthful Paul and Virginia, with all 
their beauty, affection, and purity, coming here, two spotless children, 
to worship in this little temple, and after returning thanks to the Giver 
of the bliss they felt, moving away on such an evening as this, arm- — 
enfolded together, in innocence and joy to the valley under the Peter 
Botte mountain, which tradition still delights to indicate as the scene 
of their happy home. : 

From a branch at the entrance of a green lane winding away to one 
side among the trees, hung a sign-board, indicating that that led to the 
“Hétel Paul et Virginie.” To this, the only public-house that the 

lace seemed to promise, my companion proposed an immediate ad- 
journment, submitting that a seven miles’ walk under a tropical sun was 
dry work, to say the least of it. This however I overruled, on the plea 
that twilight would be down about us before long; and presently falling 
in with a negro constable, in the uniform of the on new police, we 
put ourselves under his pilotage, and made sail down a beautiful avenue, 
to seek the tombs of the hapless pair—the very shrines of love and 


pity. 
As we went we conversed in a curious dingua Franca, composed of 
English, French, and Mozambique, of which I supplied the first, my 
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friend the second, whilst the last seemed to drop in of its own accord, 
quite ‘‘ promiscuously.” In the course of it we learned that this place 
dasita bale ground of the island, that it was almost daily visited by 
crowds of strangers of all countries, who appeared affected, in a way 
inexplicable to the natives, they only knowing of some folks having 
been buried there long ago. 

sa wn a a cra walk we maaan thy demesne in which stood 
a building, light, open, fragile, but still from its extent aring 
to be a kind of colonial mansion-house. In front of it vasa hoe 
rectangular space planted with trees in long and exactly parallel lines. 
Here our sable guide took his leave in very choice gibberish, and 
marching up a path between two of the tree-rows, we approached the 
front of the house. It had certainly an original yy built of 
wood upon an elevated platform of stone, to be rea by broad steps. 
The front was quite open, and in one of the rooms we descried the 
gilded pipes of a very respectable organ. Several coloured people 
were moving about, and two white men in light jackets and broad 
straw hats, sat outside in front, whiffing away at a couple of Manilla 
cheroots. 

We hardly knew what to make of it, and almost ay ier our 
guide of having played off a black joke upon us. My friend’s im- 

ion was that this might be the hotel, and he made an inquiry to 
this effect of one of the smokers, who were silently regarding us with 
the utmost coolness. : 

They replied in English, with some hauteur, that it was not, and bade 
us go round behind the house. Round we went, and ina few steps 
found ourselves in what appeared like the pleasure-ground of some man 
with an eccentric taste. 

ft was an oblong square space of about a couple of acres, surrounded 
with close plantation. Among the trees, one on each side of the 
farther end of it, were two monuments or ornamental erections, con- 
sisting of carved urns upon square pedestals; in the middle of the 
ro; an oblong square pool stagnated, with an island of the-same 
shape, so nearly filling it, as to leave only a canal of water all 
round, broad enough to give a good leap to an active man at any 


Phe whole had an aspect singularly cold, angular, and formal, The 
water was covered with coarse aquatic plants, its margins falling in at 
some parts, and ill-defined at all; the around was strewn with 
fallen leaves, and old rotten branches ; urns were dismantled, and 
the place altogether had a blank, uncared-for sort of look, that was 
only redeemed by the appearance of the central island, crowned with 
graceful small trees, shooting up from among short clustering bushes. 
A coloured servant of the house passed us; we accosted him, and he 
informed us that these monuments were the tombs of Paul and Vir- 
ginia, personages of whom he could give no further account. On our 
remarking that a little weeding and pruning would wonderfully im- 
prove the look of the spot, plain and formal as it yes he did 
not know,how it had been allowed to run wild, he said, but when spring 
came round, it was the intention of the owner to have it properly looked 
after, and planted with flowers. 


2:23 
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Approaching the monuments-we inspected’ them minutely, going 
from one to the other, round the end of the!enclosure and: back ‘again. 
They were certainly ‘very pretty things in their way, ‘but wofully dila- 
pidaied, from the chipping off of fragments to carry away as me- 
mentos or curiosities. The urns were very gracefully ishaped, about 
three feet high, and formed of some composition of a ‘brownish colour. 
The pedestals wore about four feet in height, built of brick; overlaid 
with a casing of hard white plaster-work. There were, upon) the four 
sides of each, black raised tablets, but no regular a inserip- 
tions were traceable. If there ever had been any, they been com- 
pletely 'scribbled out, erased by the superscriptions of innumerable 
strangers, every one apparently anxious to record, for the benefit. of 
chronologists, the important date of his visit, and link his! name to the 
notoriety of the spot. There were initials, names, dates, sentences, 
scraps of verse, names of ships, and of towns in far distant lands, 
written in all styles and characters, and in every language. ' 

“‘ Behold,” cried I, “‘ the power of genius, which has by its irresist- 
ible ira drawn hither people of all climes and tongues, to offer 
up to it at these altars the meed of their willing homage. . They come 
here, the pilgrims of feeling, seeking the delight of witnessing a spot 
hallowed in their minds by the purity, the passions and. the fate of two 
visionary beings—the vividly drawn personifications of emotions they 
have all themselves felt, of griefs such as they must: all themselves have 
in some degree experienced.” 192 OW 4 

The excursion to Pamplemousses is indeed a sentimental journey. 

There are two scenes on’ the way to India equally consecrated. by 
this universally-felt influence ;—the place where» Napoleon was laid at 
St. Helena, and these tombs here in the Isle of France ;——and, however 
much matter-of-fact people, who wish to bethought above all effemi- 
nate sensibility, may joke and talk lightly as they survey the latter, 
their very presence here, and the difficulties they have made their way 
through to reach them, evince the deepimpression which the touching 

thos of this tale of love and sorrow must have made on the hidden 
softness of their hearts. . 

Whilst I was thus apostrophizing, my companion was busy with his 
pencil, and I, dropping from my stilts, immediately followed his ex- 
ample. When we ‘had completed: and »compared our. respective 
sketches, we went our way, and lighting our cheroots at a fire in the 
near corner of the enclosure, where some weeds and. brushwood were 
being consumed, took a lingering look at the: scene, and then left 
= i walking swiftly back to the ‘village, im search of ‘the 

otel.” 

Ere we had time to finish our cigars, or coquette with a thimblefull 
of ac, a most unexceptionable dinner (considering) was set before 
us, along with a bottle of very laudable Bordeaux. 

When the table was cleared away, and supplied with a second bottle, 
we invited the landlord to sit down ‘with us and have a glass. An ex- 
ceedingly decent elderly man he ere en to be; .and, moreover, was 
the proprietor of the place, and an Englishman to boot.), And this last 


fact was not the least of our comforts, for the majority of the population 
of the island are French, and they speak, or affect to speak, no language 
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but their own. Our discourse regarded the,island (which by the way, 
the inhabitants all:call by the old ‘Dutch name, Mauritius), its produc- 
tions, its «government, its: wealth, its, towns. and villages, Pample- 
moussesy and Paul and Virginian; 6). 65... : 
'vCOur host mformed us he had been thirty years in the colony ; that all 
that ‘time he had been used to hear the names. in question associated 
with that of the village, and that he. never heard any douht of the ex- 
istence of these personages expressed save, by strangers. He had pro- 

josed''to the: proprietor of the place where the monuments stood, to 

ave them dug under, with the view to ascertain whether any persons had 
really been buried there, but that gentleman was averse to disturbing 
them. He further assured us, that. the fact of a large ship called the 
St. Geran, having been wrecked in a hurricane at the place called 
Tomb Bay, about seven miles from Pamplemousses, was undoubted. 

He' had heard the incident frequently alluded to by old inhabitants of 
the island. 

‘This was all we could draw from him on the subject; indeed, he 
showed rather reluctance to converse upon it at all, appearing to con- 
sider English politics a much more; important matter for discussion— 
an ‘opinion wherein we could not coincide with him. However, we ma- 
maged to win our way so far into his good graces that, understanding 
we intended to walk back that.night,to, Port Louis, he offered to send 
his head servant, an Englishman, with us.by way of guide. In half- 
an-hour we set out. 

Our new adherent was a cockney—this isa fact, and not a joke 
—a genuine cockney he was, and as.oviginal and amusing a charac- 
ter as you can suppose. | From: the time we left, the hotel at Pample- 
miousses till we reached that at Port Louis, he never ceased talking, and 
that in a dialect as rich as any I ever heard around the crowded counter 
of a Whitechapel gin palace. ) 

He was a native of Blackfriars, which, he had left at ten years old to 
come out here. All the tact and) acuteness of the. Londoner he_pos- 
sessed, along with much talent, and these properties had been curiously 
directed by a residence within the circumscribed bounds of an island 
like this. That sharpness of intellect which, in his native Babylon, ex- 
érted upon his fellow-cockneys, might, have elevated him one way or 
other, to the civic chair or the gallows, was here squandered uselessly 
on stolid planters, whom it was. inglorious, to ‘‘do,”’—on gibbering 
higgers and rice-eating Malabars., It, was, with, him as witha gem 
formed by nature to dazzle crowded assemblies, but by mischance 
shut up for ever to. light the cobwebbed, darkness of a miser’s 
coffer. 

It was amazing to me how this, person. came not. to have lost the 
accent of the great metropolis, which I declare he possessed in abso- 
lutely faultless purity-+especially as. I heard him speak French as 
if it had been ‘his own) mother tongue,,and, converse fluently ,with 
the Madagascar negroes; and! with all denominations of Hindoos and 
Malays, in their own languages;,, 

He had had. many opportunities of studying the characters of all 
these people, and a number of curious. anecdotes of their customs and 
ceremonies he gave us, some of them of a most diverting description, 
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whiling away in an admirable manner the journey, and rendering its 
length any thing but’ a tedium. He rattled on now about wild boar 
chasing in the woods, then about monkey-shooting, and lastly touching 
the more exciting sport of man-hunting before the emancipation. 

One of his yarns was to this purport : 

A slave had taken to the woods to avoid the whip, and gone ‘¢ nat’ral 
wild.” He used to prey about on whatever he could catch, as boars, 
monkeys, fish, birds, rats, mice, lizards, and afforded admirable fun to 
the Nimrods of the colony, always managing, however closely pursued, 
to ‘‘ tip them the double.” At last he was tracked to his lair, a den 
surrounded by impervious bush, to which he made his way by skipping 
from branch to branch of the overhanging trees, like a big baboon. 
But now the Emancipation was passed, and the whip numbered among 
things that were. The value of a black fellow’s life, moreover, was 
recognised by law, and all they could do, when at length they had 
him at bay, was to inform him that he was now free, all the same as 
if his skin had been whiter, and might go to work for three dollars a 
month, where he used to do the same thing for three floggiags a week. 
With some difficulty they managed to make him comprehend at once 
the change in his state and in the rate of labour, whereupon he quietly 
left the woods, and eame to work on the estate of our comrade’s then 
master. 

‘* And I'll give you my ’davy,” continued he, “it was summat more 
nor a twelvemonth afore this ‘ere feller lost the game scent of a vild 
hanimal. You might nose him all over the grounds, and the dogs. used 
to point him reg’lar.’’ , ) 

At length we managed to draw him to the subject ever uppermost in 
our minds—the tale of Paul and Virginia; when, with much alacrity, 
he proceeded to give us the following narrative, purely traditional, for 
he assured us on his honour as a white man he had never read nor 
even seen the romance. 

EI cannot pretend to give in writing the faintest trace of the accent, 
the language, the phrases or idioms of his discourse; for though I 
understood them, I am afraid I cannot communicate them. I must 
therefore at present leave the dialect and gesticulation to fancy, and 
content myself with an abstract in plain English of | 


THE TRUE YARN OF PAUL AND VIRGINIA. 


A GREAT many years ago, before the English became masters of the 
Isle of France, when it was much more thinly populated than now,— 
when, moreover, the whole face of the country was “ bush,” except the 
cleared spots, which the French planters) made anywhere they chose, 
according as they liked the situation, or the soil—a family of the name 
of Latour had fixed themselves in the valley, over there, under the 
Peter Botte mountain. This family in process of time became one of 
the wealthiest on the island, and held their heads very high. The 
name is still a common one among the French here. 

A young girl at length came to be the only child of the head of the 
house, and the heiress in perspective. Her name was “ Wirginny,” 
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and as she grew up from childhood she gained the repute of being the 
most beautiful creature in the colony. The population being limited, 
all the white people knew one another, and of course it was easy to 
ascertain that she wasso. She was brought up on her father’s planta- 
tion, and ran about the house and! the fields without restraint of any 
description. 

Now there was a young man about a year or two older than she, a 
kind of distant poor relation of the family, who had been taken into 
the house when a child and an orphan, and had grown up with her in 
a somewhat similar style. : 

This young couple then, growing up like brother and sister in this 
lonely way, came to have an ardent affection for each other, on his part 
especially. This, in a small community, like the colony in those days, 
where every one knew his neighbour's affairs, was remarked by all, and 
came to be a common topic of conversation, 

‘* This, then, was Paul,” interrupted my companion. 

‘* No, sir, it warn’t—I begs pard’n—at least it warn’t that there Paul, 
the same as is buried here down at Pamplemousses.” 

** Oh, yes; but it says so in the book.” 

‘Vell, for that matter I can’t pretend to say ’xactly, seein’ as ’ow I 
never read the book. His name may have been Paul, only there he 
was, and them ’ere as told me the story never gave him no name par- 
tie’lar to know him by.” 

Upon this my friend succumbed in the argument, and the yarn 
forthwith proceeded. 

Well, when this young couple had got so fond of each other that 
their liking had become proverbial, it became necessary that Virginia 
should go to France, to receive an education becoming her prospects, 
for nothing in the way of instruction could then be had on the island. 
This was a sore blow for both of them, especially for him, so much so, 
that when she was gone, he ‘‘ went clean out of his mind,” and used 
to wander about from house to house, the only white madman in the 
colony. 

At length he disappeared—whether he had been drowned in some of 
the rivers, lost in the woods, had fallen over some precipice among 
the mountains, or had gone on board some of the ships to and from 
India, that always called here, no one could say; at all events he was 
never more heard of, and had likely come by his death somehow. 

But at the end of three or four years, when Virginia had completed 
her European education, and was become an accomplished young lady, 
she left France to come out here to her friends. 

The ship in which she embarked was.a French armed Indiaman,— 
one of those which used to come out regularly every year with emi- 
grants, to this isle and that of Bourbon, and bring supplies of Eu- 
ropean comforts, arms, and utensils to the colonists. They were 
always expected for a long time previous to their arrival, and any 
thing befalling one of them, was much more apt to dwell in the memory 
of the inhabitants than if it had happened to a ship merely touching 
here on her course to the Indies. 

Now on the way out, a voyage which, long as it is now, was of much 
greater duration then, a young gentleman of the name of Paul, or St. 
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Paul, one of the officers-of the ship, fell im love with: her, as ardently: 
as had = early companion, but with infinitely better effect to his 
‘Wooing, having man ed 'to.en herito: become his: wife) om theie ar- 
rial at the island. ii ap pau 

** Oh, the d—i take;her constancy !” eried my companion. “ Was this 
the way she served her old.adorer, who had been foo enough to go mad 
about such an ungrateful baggage ?” 


Alas! the love of women—it is known 
To be a fickle and a changing thing, 


quoth I, quoting Byron by way of clinching the argument. 

“Vy, talking of constancy in women, white, black, or yellow, you 
see its all gammon, that ‘ere. The only thing I knows on-asis really 
onchangeable, is a Mauritius paper dollar,* for there it is, and you 
can’t change it nowheres nor no how.” 

But let us get the story under weigh once more. 

This ship, which had been Jong ‘expected, arrived here just at the 
end of the hurricane season. It was thought she had escaped them, 
but the tail of one caught her as she was coming round by Amber 
island ; she was driven on a shoal, and totally wrecked... A..few of 
the crew escaped by swimming, but nearly the whole, along with. the 
esate were drowned, and their dead bodies washed upon the 

each, 

Among them were two found clasped in each other’s arms.) They 
were Virginia and this Paul, her young lieutenant. He had, endea- 
voured to save her by swimming ashore, but the burden. had been too 
much, and rather than abandon her among the waves, he had. perished 
with her. 

As is necessary in a burning climate like this, graves were dug hard 
by, and the ‘bodies buried as they were cast up. 

Now there was an old fellow, a distant connexion of Virginia’s fa- 
mily, had this estate here at Pamplemousses ‘at that time, ‘and some 
while after, when he was ornamenting his grounds, he had the bodies 
of her and her lover removed from the beach, and interred here under 
the trees, one on each side of his garden, and had these monuments 
brought from France, and set up over their graves. 

‘What a pity,” said I, ** you could not prove that the ‘first Paul 
who disappeared tn such an unaceountable manner, found his way after 
her to France, and there managed to raise himself to be a lieutenant 
in the ship she was to come out in. This would be a most satisfactory 

way of working out this tale, and quite im accordance with the esta- 
blished usage of ‘heroes ‘and heroines of romance,” 

« Vell—it might be, if a feller had an’ead for sich a sort o’ thing as 
that ere. But I only tells vot 1 ’eard from an old ’oman more nor 
eighty year old, who lives down alongside an house at Pamplemousses, 
and she rec’lects qvite vell the shipwreck, and the great grief there 
vas all over the colony. She has a mind, too, of the first feller going 
about spooney mad ven Wirginny vas gone to Europe; and how a 


Paper dollars sities echaianionteats currency of the Mauritius, at the rate of four 





nominal worth for a sovereign. They do not pass out of the 
and trent slings sonia! wort Or a wren 














French ‘sodger officer* vos said to have wrote’ it» all dowmina book 
that vos qvite overcomin’.” ut wasgaro> ylise tod bed 
Buch was the ‘tale we received, of the foundation of this ‘celebrated ° 
romance. With regard to its authenticity, I will undertake to say 
nothing’; but to the fact of its having; been told’ us; ‘and in ‘the 
way I have stated, I pledge my word.) For'my’ part, I see* nothing 
improbable in the narrative; it seems all very natural, and: likely 
enough ; nevertheless, I would by no means upon its authority presume 
to impugn the originality of the incidents of the tale. 


As we came near the town, our ears were struck by’a curious sort 
of barbaric singing, with a not unmusical accompaniment from some 
sort of drum. Presently we saw a light glancing among the trees at 
about a bowshot distance from the road. 

a Vell, if this here an’t a hopsom jopsom, I’m: blow’d!” said our 
ally. 
We paused and listened, and expressing our strong curiosity as’ to 
what was going on, he immediately left the road, and marched up.a 
path'in the direction of the light, bidding us follow, and be would show 
us the whole * to do.” 

> As we staggered on’ behind him, I confess I felt queerish. | It-was 
now near midnight, and here were we about to intrude upon some un- 
hallowed mysteries of beings, black as the demon they worshipped. 

We found a small Indian house, with the front open as usual, There 
were nearly twenty Malabar people assembled and seated in a ‘circle 
round the embers of a fire. One fellow, dressed all in white, with a 
towering white turban on his head, sat perched on a high table or shelf 
in a corner, with a bright lamp burning beside him, and a kind of 
white-paper book scratched over with strange characters, laid open 
upon his knees. He kept chanting sentences from this, at the end of 
which one of the circle below replied by a kiad of bass antistrophe, 
accompanying the words by gesticulating with his hands and fingers. 
Another fellow sat with his back tous, crosslegged like the rest, but on 
his knees he had a long drum, tapering towards the end like a small 
barrel. Upon this he kept time with his fingers to the recitation of the 
second singer, and when he had done, the whole assemblage broke out 
into a wild howling chorus, and the drummer thumped his instrument 
as if it was his veriest enemy. Then this: uproar ceased, and the chap 
in the corner began chanting again from his book, and a similar scene 
was re-enacted. | 

Our cockney comrade, with the. most delightful. nonehalance, 
stepped into the circle, and taking an ember: from the fire, lighted his 
cheroot, and then motioning us'to come with him, away we padded back 


to the road. ; 
He informed us that: they were practising certain rites of their re- 





'* Bernardin St. Pierre was for some time a captain of engineers at the Isle 
of France. 

+ The Mauritius scenery depicted by Bernardin de St. Pierre in his fable of 
Paul et Virginie, is strictly correct, which is more than can be said. for nar- 
rative he has so delig y woven. I visited the tombs (as is eee the 
faithful lovers, and paid tribute to the genius of St. Pierre.—Montgomery ’s 
History of Southern Africa. British Colonial Library. 
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ligion, anathematizing some unlucky wight for having touched pork, or 
for some similar offence. 

we reached the hotel of Port Louis, and I confess I parted 
from our amusing fellow-traveller with some regret, as he went mer- 
rily away to mm for adventures among the whites, blacks, browns, 
and yellows of the thickly-populated town. 

In a couple of days we set out again with renewed spirits and acti- 
vity, for a ramble among the mountains. 

As we walked through the town, we observed the French Opera- 
house standing open. In we went, and found them busy at rehearsal, 
The place appeared tasteful in design, but very squalid, as far as de- 
coration went. However, this is the case with all theatres and painted 
beauties under the searching influence of plain daylight. ‘The music 
that we heard in the way of rehearsal was excellent ; but, as neither of 
us was a great admirer of operatic performances, we levanted. 

Up the mountains behind the town, we went by a rugged sort of 
path that leads over the ridge of the ‘‘ Pouce” to the plain country 
beyond. It was steep as a ladder, and the day was as usual, broiling 
hot ; nevertheless, up we clomb, pausing every hundred steps to rest 
our wearied limbs, and look back upon the prospect behind and far 
below us. Our path ascended the staircase-like shelf of rock that 
wound round one side of the precipitous hollow, at whose bottom lies 
the town. | 

At length we reached the highest point of our path, where crossing 
the sharp edge of the ridge, it bent to descend the perpendicular distal 
side. The prospéct was now most extensive and magnificent; the 
whole fertile island lay beneath us, extended like a map, a dim, hot, 
hazy vapour seeming to float over it far below, bluish in the sun- 
light, and giving a warm, quivering indistinctness to every object it 
shrouded. 

As we looked back upon the town, the houses seemed like a collec- 
tion of tiny shells ranged in rows by the beach, while the ships in the 
harbour looked like a number of particles of cuaff floating idly in the 
water. To the left stood, like a footstool, as seen from our elevation, 
the signal hill (the Height of Discovery, of the tale), with its flagstaff 
standing up like a needle on end; while away to the right was ex- 
tended the wood-covered plain to Pamplemousses, all of one unvaried 
green. Around us stretched out the boundless expanse of the Indian 
ocean, the horizon seeming so very high, as to be on our own level, or 
above it. 

When we had for a while feasted our sight on the glorious prospect, 
we prepared to make our descent on the other side. As we did so, we 
obtained a view of the posterior face of that ridge, whose black front 
had frowned over us so tremendously in our ascent. To our amaze- 
ment, it formed a precipice equally perpendicular, but of a far more 
stupendous height, going sheer down into a lovely wooded valley be- 
hind, into which to look from our elevation was fearful. In fact, the 
whole of that ridge, or lengthened mountain, appeared in its height and 
thinness like a mighty slate raised upon one edge, and seemed as if 
the next gale of wind would. blow it down flat, covering as with a lid, 
the town, harbour, wooded plains, and all. | 

The back of the “Pouce,” which we had to descend, was bad 
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enough too, but in a different way. ——— beetling as the 
precipices, its face, instead of being bare black rock, was broken 
numerous shelves, each covered with rich green wood, and rifted i 
many chasms, down which poured water in white sheets of 
Our path lay down among those, by a series of zigzags, which 
would have sworn were artificial, so regular and perfect did 
seem, as if planned by some accurate engineer, and executed by the 
resources of an army. Nevertheless, it was all a freak of Nature, the 
only thing artificial about the road being the frequent footsteps 
of negroes and Malabars, preventing the grass and bushes from over- 
running it. 

On reaching the plain, we advanced through a narrow straight 
avenue of about a quarter of a mile long, walled and covered over by 
luxuriant hedges of rose-apple, to the Indian village of Moka. As we 
passed the cottages, we made the want of a light for our cigars a pre- 
tence for entering them, with a view to observe their internal economy. 
They were built of bundles of reeds, placed side by side, and thatched 
with the same materials. A few stools and calibashes lying about, ap- 
peared to form the furniture; while a dirty old grass-mat, laid along 
one end of the place, seemed the only substitute for a bed—unless 
they slept suspended in cots or hammocks, and had stowed them away 
somewhere in the daytime. Each had a pigsty attached, with one or 
two diminutive black porkers snorting about, and a small garden in 
front, wherein we observed the pineapple a frequent vegetable. Co- 
coanut-trees grew in some of these, but in all plantains bananas and 
pumpkins were abundant. 

A river ran hard by, narrow, but dark, and verydeep. It abounded 
in fish of shapes and tints that would have made the Waltons of Eng- 
land stare, but was entirely free from snakes or any dangerous reptile. 
In fact, there are no poisonous creatures on the island. Scorpions are 
sometimes seen, but they are no bigger than spiders. 

We found our way to a shop kept in one of these reed-built cot- 
tages bya Frenchman. Here we dined upon an admirable omelet, really 
the best I have ever tasted: whether hunger lent it a relish, I cannot 
say, but it did feel superb. Three or four bottles of ‘* Bass’s India 
ale, shipped by Barclay and Perkins,” disappeared from the French- 
man’s stock, along with a small flask of ‘‘ noyau.” 

The story of our landlord, who kept talking away to us at an amaz- 
ing rate, was curious. He was a native of the island—had gone to 
sea in a French frigate when young, and seen some service. From 
this he was transferred to the artillery in Napoleon’s army, and served 
in the Peninsula and elsewhere for seven years, till he was taken pri- 
soner by the English, and conveyed to Portsmouth, where he was kept 
for two years more, till the Isle of France having come into the pos- 
session of England, he was recognised as a British subject, and libe- 
rated. After many surprising adventures, he found his way back to 
his isle once more, and is now the contented husband of a dainty little 
wife, and father of a thriving family of sons and daughters. 

Our journey now lay along the Jevel plain behind the mountains we 
had crossed, and doubled the bluff end of the ridge leading close by 
the shore into the town. It was a distance of more than ten miles— 
a pretty good evening stroll after crossing a ridge of mountains, whose 
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height your gazetteer: will tell <you. -Qurvhost: accompanied us about 
half amileoncour way, to see us safe beyond: ‘some, puzzling ,cross- 
roads, when} eutting-eachiof tisa mighty cudgel, and wishing,us.a hearty 
farewell; he torned ‘and ‘went ‘back ‘to: his:snug little dwelling... . 
>) it was a’ beautiful night,°¢alm, cool, and fragrant,,, Abundance of 
starlight there'was;:bat‘no moon, for she: had not yet risen above the 
mountains, ¢lose:under whose precipitous sides. we were walking... 
Without further adventure, unless resisting the charms, of .an.Ethio- 
pian Circe, black as-your blacking-pot, deserves the name, we reached 
the watering-place at the head of the harbour... Here,we slaked our 
thirst at the gushing fountain (whence ships draw their supplies), and 
immediately getting hold of a boat, went on board, to/repose.our,aching 
limbs in our hammocks. ov to adome oi 
Another day, and it was up anchor and away with us... It. was,in 
the evening when we got under weigh, and I lingered abaft, gazing. at 
the beautiful island: in all its loveliness of plain and.sublimity, of 
mountain, till in the dimness of night and distance, it, looked , like 
a dusky shadow, fantastically shaped, far behind us on the horizon. 
Next day we coasted the lofty Isle of Bourbon, shrouded: in clouds, 
from over which arose the conical summit.of a volcano, with a cloud 
of smoke rolling: slowly away from it; to leeward... The portion seen 
over the clouds looked exactly like a field-officer’s cocked-hat, with, a 
waving, snowy plume. Frequent. streaks: of flame, seen: among the 
smoke, might have been the small red feathers mingling with,the. white, 
That island, too, faded away among its: clouds astern of ,us;as, night 
fell, and in the morning there were eleven thousand. miles, of ocean 


before us. 7 
PEREGRINE, 








REMINISCENCES OF A MEDICAL STUDENT: 
No, XY... 
AN OLD SOLDIER'S STORY. 


_ 1 uavealways been.a great. fancier of those who lead a wandering 
life-——who have no regular home, but travel on, foot some twenty miles 
daily, pick. up a meal. where they, can and how.they can, 


And at night in barn or stable— 


ior the rest of the quotation, which has escaped my memory, vide 
urns. 

I do not.mean your regular gipsies, with their tents, dogs, donkies, 
and black-eyed, witches of daughters—-with them I beg to decline an 
intimacy—-but your. ballad-singers, basket-bearers, rag, and old brass 
collectors, and the whole train, that mingle a small spice of industry 
with their vagabondizing. 
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It was my fortune once to live for a few days at a large war seaport 
in the west country, and having nothing to doi when -the:pen: was ont of 
niy fingers) ‘I passed’ the time of an afternoon and evening in walking 
about the roads ‘in the neighbourhood... «There» was a particular Jittle 
inn, at a village about five miles distant, that) generally formed the 
“point turnagain” of these excursions; being an especial. favourite 

mé, on account as much of the cheerful: kitchen fireside, and the 
first-rate home-brewed ale, which all but reminded me of the. necta- 
reous fluids of classic Edinburgh, as of its: garrulous landlord,’ his 
smart daughter, and the crowd of originals that used to be assembled 
an-admirable study for one who like me was a scribbler to his trade, 
Odft was' one evening—a somewhat frosty one-——in the end of autumn, 
that Iwas seated here by the fire, enjoying a pint of beer, and minglin 
the smoke of my Manilla with fumes: of every scent, from von of al 
sizes’and ages, listening the while with greedy ears to a deep discus- 
sion of the new poor law, kept up by three or four profound. thinkers, 
in the shape of a road-labourer, a ditcher, a cobbler, and a travelling 
umbrella-mender. 

The last happened to have one side of the question, and had to look 
out'against all three; but he was an old soldier, kept a sharp eye on 
their ‘manceuvres, and by a ‘skilful shifting of his front, anda well- 
directed fire of jaw, managed to repel all their attacks in the argue 
ments. 8 

‘My interest, which had been drawn by his dexterity in the debate, 
and by the, fact of his views on the question coinciding with my own, 
was heightened by the gallant alacrity'with which he jumped from. his 
seat’ in ‘the chimney-corner, to allow a poor travelling woman, with a 
child in her arms, to get close to the fire; and still more so by the 
discovery that he had a daughter with him, a pretty little girl of 
ten years old, the elegance of whose juvenile form, not the ragged dress 
she wore could conceal. 

They took the road together, he carfying a wooden box on his 
back, and a bundle of umbrellas, in various stages of decomposition 
under his arm, and she bearing a small basket, containing, as I after- 
wards discovered, writing-paper, ribbons, and halfpenny pictures. 2 
omer left the inn likewise, and about half-way to the town I overtook 
them. 

They were standing in front of another little alehouse, and as they 
shivered outside, the bright glare of the kitchen-fire seemed a tempta- 
tion too strong for resistance. 

I found they were calculating the gains of the day, and speculating 
whether another “‘ three ha’porth” of beer could not be screwed out of 
them without setting the ** old woman a fretting.”' Now these gains I 
found amounted to elevenpence-halfpenny precisely; a silver sixpence 
and three copper pence-being his share of the earnings, and hers amount- 
ing to twopence-halfpenny. 

Now the question to go in or not was just on the ‘‘ razor’s edge,” as 
the ancients used to say—they were hesitating right before the door— 
neither said a word, but once or twice as he stood, methought I saw 
him lean forward, as if he would have’put out his right foot to march in, 
and as his honest, fatherly face, looked at his little daughter, I was 
certain that another shrug of her shoulders would decide the matter. 
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* My good fellow,” said I, “1 perceive your dilemma, and young as 
I may seem, I assure you I have already known what it is to look at 
comfort without the’ power to purchase it. Iam but an adventurer 
like yourself, and though I be in somewhat better duck at present, I 
don’t think that itis any reason why you should refuse to drink: a pint 
of beer hot at my expense, and warm the toes of your little girl—when 
shal! I have such a fine child’I wonder !” | 

** Many thanks to you, sir, for your kindness; there's no pride about 
me.” | om | 

And in we went forthwith. In a minute we were seated on a bench 
beside the fire, each with his beer and “ baccy,” and the little girl at 
our feet, with a whacking piece of bread and cheese in her gripe, from 
which, hungry as she was, her kind heart could not help ‘sparing a 
little bit now and then to the house-dog, who lay on the hearth with 
his head in her lap. : 

The conversation was replete with interest. He had been twenty 

rs a soldier, in all sorts of climates, and gave me a curious account 
of the life led by officers and privates—officers’ ladies; and soldiers’ 
wives—in a marching tegiment. Moreover, he gave me a complete 
view of the theory, and not a little insight into the practice, of umbrella 
vamping, explaining to me all his tools and materials and their various 
uses. 

With his little daughter likewise, I had some conversation. She 
had been to school and could read, as she proved upon the little books 
and pictures she sold; and could wiite’a little, too, she told me, only. 
she found the capital letters somewhat troublesome. 

When he got up and was about to start, anxious to get home to his 
“old woman,” I begged to offer him a Chinchinopoli cheroot, by way 
of a change after his pire 

“ Ah,” said he, “this puts me in mind of the East Indies—I was 
eight years out there.” 

*« And many a strange adventure you must have had,” said L 

** I believe you,” quoth he; “many a rum yarn I could tell you 
about that quarter of the world.” 

“I should be delighted to bear one,” said I, as we left the house. 
“Tt will be a most agreeable accompaniment to our walk into the 
town.” 

Thereupon he lighted his cheroot from mine, and we walked on, 
while he between the puffs came out with the paragraphs of the follow- 
ing story, which I shail entitle 


THE MYSTERIOUS CORPORAL, 


I once had a comrade, and he was the rummest character you ever 
saw; a right queer customer he was, and I'd defy ever a white man to 
fathom who he was, or what he would be at. He was continually 
laughing and sneering at somebody or something, often having a hit 
at myself I believe, when I was not by. ‘For all that we were prime 
chums, and the reason he tackled to. me was that we two were the 
only men that could read and write in the company. A first-class 
scholar he was, let me tell you, and could jabber foreign lingoes like 
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winkin’—nay, one night over a can of rack-punch he swore to me’ that 
he had once been a professor of something or other at the college of 
Goitagain,* in Jarmany, but had to cut. his. stick for running down 
religion, ~ being a Carabineerot ane called ae me nea wes a 
sergeant I knew, in our own corps, but. was e ing at 
Ensign S wt el Diary Sam yo tony ace eit cot. se 

He the oddest name—what do you think it was?—Qh, you’d 
never guess it—it was Nicholas Flannelf{f—though whether that was 
the name he was christened by, or whether he ever was christened at all, 
who ever knows, I don’t. 

He, was.about my height, butjthia as a lath, and as.agile as a rock- 
lizard, dark complexioned, small faced, and black eyed, with a toweri 
brow. and head, that used to run up into his shako as a bag’net ane 
into its. scabbard, and though he was a man of forty, I’m blessed if 
you would not take him fora lad of twenty. 

Well, we used to have the queerest conversations-~he used to talk 
like a rum ’un about all sorts of things—such as the sodgerical§ signs 
--which mayhap you knows of—affirming there was a quarrier|| in the 
sky, and a vargin, and a library, and fishes, and scales, and all man- 
ner of diseases, such as cancers, which he said were the sameas crabs, 
and all sorts of medicines, too, such as mercury, castor, and. what 
not. 

You may think from this that jhe believed heaven to be an hospital, 
but in half a shake.he would prove it to be a regular wild beast show, and 
point you, outdions, scorpions, beats, dragons, and all sorts of uncon- 
scionable varmin. . 

Then how he used to jaw about religion! It seems quite awful to 
me now, though I did not care so much about it then as a man does 
when he comes to an age of discretion and is the father of a family. 

He would talk to. me too by the hour about old heathen gods, Mars 
and Venus and Neptune, whom he said the sailors used to retain cere- 
monies about to this day; and about Stonehenge, over there.on Salis- 
bury plain, and about the. Druids, or some, such name, and about some 
wooden god that he said our Wednesday took its name from. He 
would lecture too about Noah’s ark, and the flood, which he said was a 
corruption** of the Muddy-terranin sea. 

Oh my eyes what a head his was for all manner of larnin’, and how 
I used to be carried away with his discourse. I declare to you I would 
rather listen to him. than see.a play any day of the week, and I think it 
was this that made him so much my crony—the listening to him that is 
—for never a soul but myself in the regiment did he care to say a word 
to, barrin’ in way of fun or jeering like. He was always a running 
down the officers, and poking his fan at them for ignorance, that is, 





* Gottingen probably the old soldier meant. 

t Carbonaro, a secret society for political purposes, ramified through Italy, 
France, and Germany, but existing in its greatest vigour in the kingdom of the two 
Sicilies, between a.p, 1790 and 1820. 

Nicholas Flammell, a renowned alchemist of the fourteenth omer 

Zodiacal, in all probability. || Aquarius. q{ Woden. 

" j to the theory that the deluge was = hen 
Atlantic bursting in between Gibraltar and Mount Abyla, and the 
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when they were not looking at him—all except the doctor— h had 
some respect for him, because ‘he rortcd about takis OF ct y 
all the pagodas and eaves ‘and old rained figures of stone, but even 
that was not to speak of. | “ipa a Te he ae 

He was a great freemason too, and was mew in that craft than 
any man ever I ktiow’d of but’ you are not'a freemason— ' (** How 
the deuce’ has he found that ‘out?” thought I.) And in ‘course I 
cannot say much about it—but he used to talk concernin’ that order 
in a way the likel never heard, ‘and would tell me about the times 
when the art of ‘boilding and working in stone was iw its best days, 
when all these cayes were dug, and temples built, eve thing else ‘was 
so far behind that the very people that could build pyramids like 
mountains, could not go to sea in a boat, or make a firelock, 
even could weave a’ decent rag of broad cloth to cover their—hillo, 
Nan ! where are you running to? that gig will be over you, gitl—don’t 
you see the lights coming up? , 

‘He could tell long stories: about the kings that lived’ in “those old 
times, and their wars and dreadful battles, to which Waterloo was no 
more than a'skrimmage; and how they were made gods when they 
died; such as Bacchus, who was another Boney, and not a drunken old 
sot, as some people think ; and Vulcan, the god of the smiths, who was 
the same as the Tubal Cain that you read of in the Bible, and Nimrod 
and the other king that built Babylon; and a King of Persia that in- 
vented magic and ‘prophesying by the stars, and praying to the sun 
just the same ‘as the Parsees do at Bombay, and whose ratne was 
“‘ Sorrow-a-star,”" if I’m not wrong. Oh, there was no end to the 
stories, and so-divertin’ were they that they would nail you to the spot 
hearkening to him for hours. 

He affirmed he ‘could read all the marks and signs on the old temples 
and pagodas, the hieroglyfficst you know, and said they were all about 
mathewmatics and the moon and stars and eclipses, and measuring, and 
laws, and he assured me that the laws made in those old times were 
much better than those now, for that then there was no such thing as 
getting your nob in chancery for all your lifetime, but that laws were 
made for giving justice, not as now, to maintain thirty thousand indivi- 
duals, who, he said, make their bread out of what is called the glorious 
certainty. | : 

There never was an hour that we had to ourselves, but in place of 
drinking or smoking away the time, he would go wandering by day or 
night among the ruins, poking about among the long-eated stone gods, 
and shoving his fingers into the scratches and lines on the blocks to 
clear out moss, and sometimes he would get quite nervous and ‘shaky, 
like a man in a passion,—quite elevated ,—as he went about among the 
secret inscriptions. Nay, when I sometimes would for banter’s sake 
say I did not believe a word of all his yarns about the old gods, he 
would come out with a word or sentence in some strange gibberish to 
one of the Gentoo priests as they passed, that would make him start 
and stare as if he saw a ghost; while Flannel would go jeering and 





* Zoroaster, most likely. MOI9G 1 Gob 

t If it be wondered how the old soldier got this-big word out so well, be it re- 
membered that he was a freemason, and any brothers who read this will know that 
the word is a common one in the mouths of the craft. 
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" bie ring he had pronounced, wards which, wereonly, known. to 
. | Hy . highest order, aod, bed, been. kept secret by the dread- 
‘fullest penalties for thousands of years. Se stneet or tanede tal 
og Vals “prs? shen, we were lying at, Benares,.a place as ,full of old 
_Menuments as, avy churchyard, three; or. four companies, of us were 
marched to,a village about fifteen, miles, distant, where the ryols,— 
"that’s the small farmers like, though,.why, they. called them; by, that 
mame | could never think, for a more, peaceable set of folks arn’t no- 
“ where—well, these ryots. were grumbling a little at.a new. tax-gatherer 
: that had been put over them, and, it was, thought that.a sight of our 
_ yed-coats would make them come down with their sicca: rupees a little 
uicKer, « : y f , , 
Le Ve began our march in the morning early, and. halted jto,. pass. the 
noon at a small collection of bamboo houses, about half-way... There 
was a little creek of a river ran through this,,place,, finding its, way,to 
. the Ganges; not a muddy sort of thing, but quite clear,;and fardable 
anywhere, though it was crossed by a wooden bridge built, by, the Com- 
~ pany, Well, as soon as we had: piled, arms and. dismissed .,for atime, 
- this same corporal and I lighted our “ baccies,” and away we, rambled 
_ up the banks of the creek, ,. . ) ) 
,. ,When we had gone.about a quarter of a mile from the road, we came 
~ toa low plage, where there, was a little hollow, ‘airy’? by) the stream, 
covered with long grass, and backed by a high, precipice, ,, Here, we 
found a number of. old. stones lying about, some of them, damming up 
_ the water, so as to produce a beautiful clear little: basin. to bathe in. 
They were very ancient, sunk into. the ground, and overgrown with moss 
‘and brushwood. , ‘id digs 
The water, [ have said, was very clear, and; there was,no,,mud nor 
_ weeds about the. banks, nothing but white sand.and pebbles, nor was 
. there any fear of watersnakes, or,any thing of that, sort, for, we could 
see the bottom all about, The day was. broiling.hot, and the water 
looked so fresh and cold, and so rapid in its flow, besides the shadow of 
the trees was so cool, and the grass so long, damp and green, that we 
both resolved upon a bath, Off went. our regimentals, and into, the 
_ Stream we plunged ;. and I'll declare to. you that the whole skin of this 
same Nick Flannel was covered with the strangest figures and letters 
and pictures of creatures done in, tattooing—there were, squares and 
rings and triangles, and figures like the; broad, arrow, and pictures of 
all sorts of animals, dragons..and. flying sarpeats, and sphinxes and 
Hindoo gods, the same as were figured,on,old monuments, and suns, 
moons, and stars and globes, cov: with lines. like, and. snakes with 
their tails in their Sent andl hie ».and, oh every. kind of. odd, object. 
+P be sworn he had not.a square inch of skinthat, was not stained in 
this way. | Had t4 
Well—out we came shortly, for it an’t good to:stay long in the water 
in these parts, aud just as we were shoving on,our clothes I noticed 
this fellow struck all of a heap, Jike a.man.that comes suddenly on a 





venomous sarpent. There he was quite yellow in the face, for these 
dark people don’t become pale, like a Christian, but quite yellow and 
tawney—a sort of canary colour—there he was trembling, and his 
sharp black eyes glancing like the red end of a cheroot in a dark 
night; as he looked here and there among the blocks of stone, aad 
Dec.—vol. LX1X, NO. CCLXXVI. 2k 
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ulled away the grass from about them, and then looked at the bare 

e of the rock behind, and then at the blocks in the stream, and then 
again at those among the grass. I was wondering what was) in’ the 
wind, when he jumps away, and looks up the water, and down past the 
rock, and then mounts on the top and looks all about, but there wasn’t 
a soul to he seen. Presently down he comes to me, all iniahixteric 
way, and he says, : 

“ Jim,” says he, ‘* did you ever hear of the Pitt diamond ?” 

“« Why,” says I, * I believe diamonds are all dug out of pits.” 

‘‘ Pshaw,” says he, ‘it was a stone that was sold by one, Pitt to 
the Empress of Rooshy for half a million of money, and is worth 
double that any day. It was found, no one can tell how—(but I can) 
—in these parts by a common soldier—one like you: and fk Now 
hearken to me;—there is within this little hollow what would make 
both of us richer than e’er a king in christendom, if we could manage 
to clapperclaw it without its being known we did it.” 

* Lord help me, Nick, you don’t mean that?” 

** Yes, but I do though—it would take us both to come at it—one 


could not do it, for the difficulty is too much for the strength of one; 
besides, the danger is dreadful-—you can’t form no notion, If it were 
found out I did it, I would not be safe from death, and that a most 
horrible one, though I hid myself among the ice at the North 


Pole.” 
“Bless my heart!” said I, and I began to get excited myself; 


‘¢ what is it—how much—is it all fair and above board—I mean, is it 
all honest plunder 2” 

**I can’t tell you; let us begone from this place:for the present, for 
every moment we stay increases the difficulty and danger.” 

And away we padded down the bank to the bridge, and to the little 
village, where our comrades were lying in the shade, smoking and 
sleeping. 

Well, till we got the word to fall in and march, he never ceased 
talking, telling me of the mighty treasure that was to be had where 
we had been, and of the secret marks on the rock and stones, and of 
the mortal danger that hung over those that even thought of making 
away with such things, and about secret societies; and Brahmins and 
gipsies, and masonry and carbinierism, and devil knows what, till at 
last I got fairly funked, and made a resolution to have nothing to do 
with it. 

W hat was the use of riches to me, if I could not use it without the 
danger of waking with a knife between my ribs, or finding poison 
slipping down my gizzard. Besides, it might be all very fine for a 
fellow that knew every thing, and something more, like Nick Flannel; 
but for a plam man like me, contented with my station, and.comfort- 
able, why the advantage to be gained was not-equal'to the risk ; be- 
sides, was it not all very likely to be nothing but: bosh. 

So when, shortly after nightfall, Flannel comes to me and asks me if 
I'm ready to go, I simply and plainly said, ‘‘ I won’t go, nor have 
any thing to do with the job at all.” 

Then he begged and prayed, and implored me to go with him, and 

mised me immense riches ; but still I would not agree; and time, 
which he said was of the greatest value, was running past. At last 
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he began to call me coward and fool, so-up } got and pitched ito him, 
when he soon cried out for quarter; and then shaking me by the hand, 
he bade me farewell. 

““}’m going to make the attempt by myself,” said he, “and if I’m 
not back before daylight, you may report me to the sergeant; its just 

ible it may do me some good in case I should be nailed.” 

So off he set out into the darkness, and I never saw him in life 
again. 

Well next day when there was no signs of him returning, I went 
and made my report, and you could not imagine the surprise of the 
officers when I told the story. Some would not believe it, others 
thought it a scheme to desert; but the major ordered me to take a 
corporal and his guard with me, and go look for him about, the bamboo 
houses and all thereaway. | 

No sooner said than done. Away we marched in search of him ; and 
I can assure you I felt very queer; for poor Nick, with all his ways of 
jeering and poking fun at a body, was a tiptop good fellow, and I had 
avery strong friendship for him; besides, he was astep above me, and 
above most folks I have ever seen, in the way of brains and learning, 
so that I was a little proud I had been so much in his confidence. 

We searched all over the bamboo houses and over the fields, but 
without success; we asked the people about if they had seen him, 
but not one of them had. At last I led the way, urged by a strange 
curiosity, and a kind of hope that was not hope either, up the banks 
of a small stream, to the little mysterious hollow. As we rounded the 
end of the rock that shut it in, my eyes lighted upon a heap of 
clothes in one part of the place, among which his red jacket was 
plain, and over it his belt and bayonet, laid along with his cap and 
watch. 

‘««]’m blessed if he has not gone in to bathe and been drownded,” 
cried one of us, by name Joe Morgan, a Welshman. : 

I thought so myself for a moment or two, and was going up to the 
clothes, when Iobserved, about a couple of yards distant from them, 
a heap of bones, quite fresh-looking, white and red, like bones laid 
aside in a butcher's stall—and Lord be with us! right in the midst 
of them was a human skull, with the eyes and all the flesh pared 
clean away. ! 

I could now well conceive it was all up with poor Nick—but what 
next? About two yards from the bones was a third heap of bits. of 
flesh, chopped nearly as small as minced-meat. Two eyes: and ears 
were laid on the top of the heap, and on the pieces of skin I could 
see the tatooed triangles and sarpents, and suns and moons, and other 
figures which I had remarked when my poor comrade and I bathed the 
day before. Oh, it was dreadful! Upon my cath I felt in a mortal 
funk as I looked at the remains of the poor fellow, and so did we all, 
though it was broad daylight, and we had our arms. 

There was an unhallowed neatness about the whole arrangement, that 
showed a strange coolness and deliberation in the perpetration of the 
deed ; nothing was scattered about, but all the remains were packed 
carefully in one or other of the three heaps. The grass was not 
trodden down more than we had done with our own feet, or he and [ 
on the day before when bathing. There was no blood to be seen about 
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among the grass, on the stones, or on the face of the rock; in short, 
I could see no difference in the place from what it was when I had seen 
it before, except the presence of the three ghastly. heaps. 

I took up his bayonet and drew it. It was quite clear and bright, 
and had-plainly not been used by him in his defence, or if it had, 
it had been cleaned and polished since. The clothes were carefully 
folded, but we remarked they were not folded the right way—that is, 
with the sleeves of the jacket, for instance, done first, and then the 
body over them ; but sleeves, body, and back were folded at once in 
squares, as one would do who had not been in the habit of using such 
clothing. 

You may guess we were all pretty much struck. I could not 
imagine what to do for some time, | was so overcome; and I fer- 
vently thanked Providence in my own mind, that I had not been 
allowed to go with him that evening in search of his devil-guarded 

treasure, 

' At length leaving two on guard over the remains, we went down. to 
the little hamlet near ‘the bridge, where we had a rade coffin con- 
structed in a few hours by Hindoo workmen. Into this we put them, 
and carried them to our quarters, Next morning he received a soldier’s 
funeral, 

Now you would expect there would be a precious’row kicked up 
about such an affair as this—and ‘so there was, but nothing came of ‘it, 
only it was easy to see that the people” in the neighbourhood, who 
were all poor ignorant country-folks, knew nothing about it. «It was 
never explained, and after a time it ceased to be talked about in the 
regiment, for poor Nick was too clever to be liked by more than one or 


two, and few consequently missed him. 


By the time the old soldier had finished his story, we had entered 
the town. I commended the narrative very highly, expressed my 
wonder and interest, and then remarked, that after so long a walk and 
so long a talk, his mouth must be dry, and that I would feel pleasure 
in drinking with him another pint of beer. 

«I would rather not, if you please, sir,’’ said he, “but take the 
money home to my old woman, poor soul; she has got'the rheumatiz, 
and the coals were nearly out this morning—that is, if it’s quite the 
same to you, sir.” : 

‘¢Oh, perfectly. Come here, Nanny, my dear, take that. home to 

our mother. Nay, my good fellow, don’t say any thing, for I’m sure 
if I could tell your story as well as you have told it me, it would bring 
me as many guineas as there are shillings there. And now, Nanny, 
give me a kiss, be a good girl, and kind to the ‘old woman,’ and don’t 
forget your reading. Good by.” 

‘* Good by, sir, and the poor man’s blessing go with you.” 
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RECREATIONS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
No. XX. 


ANCIENT FLYING DRAGONS. 


Their earth is gone for ever— 
So changed by its convulsion, they would not 
Be conscious to a single present spot. 
Byron. 


In the remote ages of the earth, when the forms which we have 
already attempted to lay before our readers were among the highest of 
created beings, the reptilian appears to have been nature’s pet type, 
and she seems to have revelled in modifying it for progression in the 
sea, by land and water, on land, and through the air,— 


—To fly, to swim, 


at her “‘ strong bidding.” 
But before we enter upon the description of the Pterosauria or 


winged Saurians, it will be. necessary, briefly to notice some other old 
dragon forms, of whose relics, although few and rare, sufficient remain 
to. show to what class they belonged. 

Such, :in the natural order Lacertilia, are the teeth of the Leiodon 
from the chalk of Norfolk, making the nearest approach to those of the 
Mosasaur; and the small Raphiosaurus of the chalk formations near 
Cambridge, affording another instance of the ‘‘ procelian” type of 
vertebree, or those with the anterior cup and posterior ball. It is worthy 
of remark that Professor Owen, to whom geologists are so much in- 
debted for the notice of these genera, had not met with any instance 
* pean agreeing with the existing species in this structure below the 
chalk. : 

To the same order is to be referred a Pleurodont lizard’ from the 
Eocene sand underlying the Red Crag at Kyson or Kingston, in Suf- 
folk, about the size of a Guana; a small Scincoid lizard from the 
Stonesfield Oolite; and the rare Rhynchosaurus from the new red 


sandstone near Shrewsbury. 
Professor Owen observes that the general aspect of the skull in this 


last form differs from that of existing Lacertians, and resembles that of 


a bird ora turtle, which resemblance is increased by the apparent ab- 
sence of teeth. The intermaxillary bones, moreover, are double, as in 
crocodiles and chelonians ; but, with this exception, all the essential 
characters of the cranium are those of the lizard. Of this small but 


interesting Saurian the same paleontologist further remarks that there 
are few genera of extinct reptiles with regard to which it is more desir- 
able to obtain the means of determining the precise modifications of the 
locomotive extremities,than.the.Rhynchosaur. The fortunate preser- 
vation of the skull, he adds, has brought to light modifications of the 
Lacertian structure, leading towards chelonians or turtles and birds, 
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which before were unknown : while the vertebree likewise beeps Wwery 


meen deviations from the Lacertian type. ° 


. ere are certain Thecodonts ; a the teria: s"Thecodont,” 
and “ Pleurodont,” may not be’ familiar to some of-our friends, we 


shall endeavour to explain them shortly to those who ‘ay desire the 
information. 

A pleurodont lizard, then, is one whose teeth are attached to the 
bottom of an alveolar’ ‘groove, and supported by the side-wall of that 
groove ; but Professor Owen has so luminously and concisely defined 
the Acrodont, Pleurodont and Thecodont Saurians, thet we ‘shall give 
the definition in his own words. 

‘“¢ Among the inferior or squamate saurians there are two leading mo- 
difications in the mode of attachment of the teeth, the base ‘of which 
may be either anchylosed to the summit of an alveolar tidge; or to the 
bottom of an alveolar groove, and supported by the lateral wall. These 
modifications are indicated respectively by the terms ‘acrodont’ and 

“pleurodont.’ ~A third mode of fixation is presented by some’extinct 
Saurians, which in other parts of their organization ‘adhere to the 
squamate or Lacertine division of the order, the teeth being implanted 
in sockets, either loosely or confluent with the loose walls of the 
cavity ; these I have termed the ‘ thecodont’ Lacertians : the most an- 
cient of all Saurians belong to this group.”* 

To this tribe belongs the Thecodontosaurus of Dr. Riley and Mr. 
Stutchbury, from the dolomitic conglomerate of Redland near Bristol ; 
the Paleosaurus of the same zoologists from the same formation’; and 
the Cladyodon of Professor Owen, who, among the sauria incertae ‘sedis 
places the large Polyptychodon from the Kentish rag-quarries (lower 
green sand) near Maidstone, whose teeth—one of which, in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Berstead in that town, is three inches long, and one inch 
four lines across the base,—in size and general form resemble those of 
the Sing sautoid fish, Hypsodon, of Agassiz, 

ere also must be arranged an unnamed gigantic fossil saurian from 
the lower green-sand at Hythe, whose remains were discovered “by Mr. 
Mackeson of that place. This Saurian, in Professor Owen’s opinion, ‘was 
marine ; but most probably of the crocodilian order ; and as enormous 
in its dimensions'as the Polyptychodon and the Cetiosaurus. The last 
thecodont saurian noticed by ‘Professor Owen is his genus Rysosteus, 
from the bone-bed of Aust Passage, near Bristol, and from that of 
West Cliff, on the Severn, eight miles from Gloucester: 

We now turn our attention to the 


PTEROSAURIANS 


comprised in the genus Pterodactylus of ‘Cuvier, of which ‘he traly 
says that of all the forms whose ancient existence has been revealed to 
us, these flying reptiles are incontestibly the most extraordinary, and 
such as, if now living, would appear most at variance with any animal 
now endowed with life. 

For these ancient flying dragons did ‘not sustain themselves in the 





* Report on British Fossil Reptiles. 




















in India ; nor by a wing like that,of,a bird; no, nor by one 
of a bat; but by a, membrane,, upheld princi ps a very el | 
dimensions 


503 
air by means of their ribs, like those, which persion tthe tae 
and 


finger, whilst the other fingers. pret their or dimensio | 
their claws. With this extent of, wing she; Praspdactela. esented the 
likeness of the bill of a bird, placed upon a long neck. Well may Cuvier 
declare that to those who had not followed out the details of its,struc- 
ture, a representation of the animal as it formerly. breathed and moved 
would appear more like the offspring of a disordered imagination than 
of the ordinary powers. of natures. ..47 we oT 

‘But a word or two will be expected, relative to existing flying 


| He who would read of the dragons of ‘‘ Mooren-Landt,” and of the 
audacity of Juba in writing that dragons have)a feathered crest upon 
their head, when no man could be brought forward able to state with 
truth that he had ever seen a dragon with a plumed.crest, although 
they have an ornament on their heads ;—how. they congregate, apn 
themselves together in groups of four or five, erect their heads to c 
the gale, and so swim or sail across. the sea to Arabia, a ghastly crew, 
for improved change of pasture ;--how the herb Balis will restorea man 
poisoned by a dragon, and even bring a dead dragon. to life; with much 
more dragon-lore, may consult Pliny’s Natural History, and. a curious 
Dutch work published at Amsterdam. in 1662,* where any of the an- 
cient stories are collected, and very interesting zoological information of 
more modern date is to be found. In. this. book are figures of both 
the fabulous and existing flying dragons, the. first under the name of 
Draeck and the second under that of Boomdraeck, 

Bontius, whose observations were collected and published by Piso in 
his folio work ‘‘ De Indice utriusque re naturali; et medica”, (1658), 
was one of the first. to reduce ‘the fabulous accounts of dragons to 
something like their proper dimensions. Here the Draco volans of 
- Linneus. is figured ina. rough cut, bearing no bad resemblance, 
considering the state of wood engraving at the time, totheanimal. T 
chapter is headed 

Lacertus volans, seu Dracunculus alatus. 
Aera pervolitans junxisse Medea Dracones 
Dicitur : 2 Java num tulit has volucres ? 


and we are informed that this is the dragon described by Belon, noticed 
in a former chapter of this sketch, but that Bontius had foundit necessary 
to describe it a little more accurately, inasmuch as he had seen it not 
only dead, but alive ‘‘ here in Java,”” where he practised physic. 

He observes that Belon has figured this ‘‘ insect” as a biped, where- 
as it is a quadruped, and. he, proceeds. to give.a good account of its form, 
colours, and habits, and,,to relate how, these dragons pass “‘ cum 
stridore” from. tree to.tree, when the distance is.as much as twenty 
and even thirty paces,.as the flying fishes, called aquatic swallows by 

ner, are said to raise themselves from the water for a short time, 
Bontius adds, that he. has, not ascertained whether these lizards are 
poisonous, but that the Javanese deny that they are so, and handle 





* C. Plinii Secundi des wiidt-vermaerden Natuurkondigers, &c. &c. 
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them fike other lizards, with impunity. «Their food, he says; consists. 
of ‘flies, ants, and-other small:insects ; and he notices them as’ 


pore woods of Java, where : a a , prey to ** fer ser- 
ee oan i well-known’ an bitterly true “ Homo ‘Lu. 
pus,” us, asa? justification of the proceeding. 7? 22 . 20) 


fs avant the old belief, I chat whenever a serpent, eo atte’ a ona a 


d posiq 201TT Va 19w J: 26 tool o DsiniD ee 

We have wel a former chapter soegevelistlpat so eollletion of curios 
sities was anciently considered worthy of much attention, if it did —~ 
include a dragons and as even the rudest people» quickly 
what collecting travellers want, and as speedily furnish them »w hither’ 
desiderata, itis no subject for wonder that the more civilized fabri- 
cators of: rarities exercised their ingenuity in mpage aT 
of the curious with the much-coveted monster. wi 

If any one wishes to see’ what the celebrated iciigethietonne 
like, he ill find:it figured by Seba (1734), in the hundred: and ‘second 
plate of his first volume.» Jt was seven-headed, biped, and: wingltess: 
—in short, purporting to be one of the hydree to which we have before; 
alluded ; and:iit. may ‘not be: mppinterestingg: to some of. our meirrpscrs 
learn’ what Seba’ says of ‘it. nwoule it mostw 

-Seba then calls the attention of his. qundione to the lange engraving 
which extends across two folio pages, as that of an animal which passes 
for a serpent with’ ‘seven. heads. He’ states that: a-stranger»who 
did him the honour to visit his cabinet of natural curiosities, first gave: 
him:a figureof it; saying, that he had seen the anunal:at Hamburg— 
that it resembled a serpent with seven uplifted heads, each: having: the 
mouth open, and-armed with great and small teeth—that it had) onl. 
two feet anda long tail—so that, although it passed) for a serpent with 
seven heads, it approached nearer to a dragon than a serpent. . 

** T-avow,” remarks Seba, ‘‘ that this story. appeared to me easy pa 
radoxical, ‘and to be nearer to-fable than truth.” | 

. But Seba goés.on to state that M.-F, Bibsen; «a ‘minister of the 

| at Warsten, in the duchy of Breme, coming one day to see his 
cabinet, gave him the same:account ‘of this: Hydra, and. promised to 
procure for him a drawing of the animal, which the clergyman could 
easily effect, as he was connected with MM. Dryern and Hambel, the 
Hamburg merchants, who: were the: possessors of sit. »He said that it 
had first belonged to ‘Count Koningsmarck ; and that, after his death, 
it had been inherited by Count Leeuwenhaupt.» 1.5 

Seba then relates that, as he had heard! that:this specimen was for 
sale for ten thousand florins—a statement:which M. Eibsen confirmed 
—the magnitude of the sum reawakened ‘his desire to! have a faithful 
portrait of it. M. Eibsen kept his — and obtained for Seba he 
copy which he wished for: 

Seba, however, still incredulous, sees to: his friend M. Sotin Fre- 
derick ‘Natorp, of Hamburg, who was very curious in natural history, 
had seen this same Hydra, and assured!Seba that it was no work of 
art, but truly that of Nature. »This friend, at Seba’s request, sent him 
a drawing the natural size, very well: coloured 5 and from this last 
Seba’s engraving was made.\' 

Now for Seba’s description of ‘the monster : 

It was of a bay-brown colour, shaded with ashy gray. Its back 














ssithieindaastnianitee On each of its sides: were: six: large tue) 
bercles; oblong, and hard as horn, under which: row'seven other tubers» 
clesy which were round, and ofthe same -nature, wete ‘arranged along: 
the sides:from the! feet tov the | tail, «Theo skia of the  Ofethe 
trunk, as well as that.of the:seven heads, was! without any: and 
of acolour approaching to chestaut,:and marbled, | The seven:necks 
were encircled in front, as it were, by rings placed:across them. All) 
the-seven mouths were equally open, and armedwith teeth like those 
ofa lion. Its long: tail was: entirely:covered with rhomboidal scales. 
Each foot-—there were but two-——terminated in Sete each a 
furnished with. along and: pointed ‘claws, j.% © 

There. can be litle doubt that the publication of this Ggire: in: onal 
a-work as that of. Seba, who’ gives two very fair representations of the 
Draco volans now existing—-one on, the same: 1 monte dogeiaiah the Hydra 
—must have added greatly to the fame ofthe: iby 
MM. Dryern and Hambel. ‘Still, mo-collector, even in’ that» Tuli- 
= country, seems: to have: screwed: ment ——J to i 


One fine day, in walked a wiles toutanes; with a sepaiiding spe 
whom the precious specimen was shown, with ithe/half-concealed:ex-' 
ultation of those who'are wrapped in th epee pearery a that 
they possess ** a gem” whichis uniques) 01 !0 x9 tithe 

The: Sgesignes was' — who was asked a What he: thought = 
that?” : 

The. great ne Pee carefally etidinieds the dragee and: appeared 
to the surrounding circle to be lost in-admiration-—for the question was: 
repeated.’ | He declared ‘that it:was wonderful, very;—and: amost.ins 
genious combination of quiletpalciindy teeth of. weasels, — of a 
etc. etc. etes 1) harlo 

The owners were probably saved by: their eertith pan forid oredility, 
from dying on the spot, and by their wholesome» dread ‘of a public 
‘sudden death, from executing/summary vengeance on the acute Swede. 
Clinging, however, to to the belief! that their lion,: their: treasure, their 
time-honoured Hydra was genuine, Linneeus was threatened ‘with a 
rears for injuring their property; and it is said ree he left arrest 

urg as soon as he:could, t6 avoid»theirires ©. 8 

it ‘must have been a: great:shock and a sore trial a seah dr 
—all others ‘of ‘course: counterfeits worth ten’ thousand ‘florins, 
changed in a moment atthe keen glance: of) the Knight:of the Polar 
Star; to a worthless, fraudulent thing ** of shreds! and’ patches.”) 

This sort of ingendity, ‘no ‘longer:finding employment: in) the crea- 
tion of dragons; has, of late, solaced wre aa the ee of 
mermaids. | nd 

But to return to our real, existing flag: deagbie 

The harmless lizards‘of the genus Draco: are insignificant in size, 
not being more than nine or ten inches, ora foot in lengtk, the tail 
being long in proportion tothe body. » The aspect of ‘the head is sin- 
gular, and beneath thethroat:is a large pouch’; so that Cuvier gives 
a good notion of the animalowhen he remarks, that the dragons are 
endowed with the head and teeth of the Steddéo lizards, and the scales 
and gular pouch of the Iguanas. The neck is not large, and ‘the 
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limbs are rather slender. ee se a a 
: sharp nails... The. species vary im colour: 
volans is pale blue, or bluish gray, with several dusk y- 
above.» The wings are bordered. with, white, and 
brown, and white, so as to produce a not 
. Beneath, this dragon is pale or whitish brown. 
in the ordinary serpents, especially in the boas and py- 
, ave so articulated as to become active instruments of terrestrial 
ression. In the existing dragons, this part of the skeleton is also 
subservient to locomotion ; but in a very different way. Instead 
of being numerous and comparatively stout and curved, they: are few 
in number, ows much elongated, and slender, presenting, when ad- 
vanced to a right angle with the spine, a a the 
first being the longest, and the last very much shorter. On. these ribs, 
as on the whalebones of an umbrella, the membranesof the wings are 
sustained; and when the dragon wishes to put them in action, the 
muscles bring the ribs forward and unfurl the wings, so to speak, 
which then become expanded, and uphold the dragon in the air as Jit 
proceeds from tree to tree, or whither its inclination leads it. 

There appears to be scarcely any of that motion with which the 
wing of the bird or the bat is endowed, for the purpose of progression, 
by beating the air with a succession of strokes, if any at all, so that the 
apparatus may be considered as merely a natural parachute, expansible 
at the will of the animal. 

Very different were the flying dragons of the Age of Reptiles; nor 
can we be surprised that an animal like the Pterodactyle, whose re- 
maains presented such a variety of contradictions, should have caused 
some variety of opinion among naturalists, before the penetrat- 
ing eye of Cuvier cleared away the clouds that surrounded it, 
and reduced the darkness and apparent confusion to light and har- 
mony. 

Collini, a Florentine man of letters, director of the cabinet of the 
Elector Palatine, at Manheim, and well kaown from his memoirs of 
Voltaire, to whom he was for some time attached, first drew public 
attention to the large and long-beaked species,* which had been found 
in the lithographic Jurassic linestone of Aichstadt, a formation abound- 
ing in animal exuviee, such as those of fishes, crustaceans, insects, and 
mollusks. These remains appeared to Collini to belong to an animal 
so heteroclite, that he long hesitated under what class to.arrange it. He 
justly declared that it was neither a bird nor a bat, doubted whether 
it might not be an amphibian, and finished by the conclusion that its 
place was to be sought among marine animals. 

Professor Hermann of Strasburg was of opinion that it was a, mam- 
miferous animal, and, after long consideration, produced a restoration 
of the creature, with a hairy covering, believing that he had fixed its 
position as an intermediate species between the bats and the birds. He 
was greatly strengthened in this belief by Sémmerring, an authority of 
no small weight, from the deserved respect in which the latter was 
held, and who, notwithstanding the appearance of Cuvier’s memoir— 


* Pterodactylus longirostris. 
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another wonderful instance of the acuteness of that great man, for he 
had never seen the specimen, and Collini’s figure and description were 
his only materials — arranged the form among the mammals, in the 
vicinity of the bats. Now Sommerring had seen the specimen, and 
Cavier’s remarks indicating its true and reptilian character, reached 
him just as he was going to press with his dissertation, which was read 
tothe academy at Munich in 1810; Fn Ey his eyes at 
poe om of Cuvier, Sémmerring set himself to oppcse and 
inly attempt to destroy the arguments: of the great French zoo- 


“Blumenbach, in 1807, had referred the puzzling fossil to the aquatic 
web-footed birds, with less reason even than that which led Sémmerring 
to consider the animal mammiferous ; for, as Cuvier succinctly observes, 
the teeth on the bill of the Mergansers or Goosanders do not go be- 
yond the horny sheath, and are not to be seen on the bone of the 
bill. 

Cuvier returned to the charge, recapitulating more ae his 
arguments in favour of the reptilian condition of the animal, and had 
now an ally in Oken, who had inspected the fossil, and published: his 
memoir in the “ Isis” of 1819, explaining Ais reasons: for conclud- 
ing that it was a reptile. 

Not to weary our readers with the controversy, it will be sufficient to 
state that Cuvier, as usual, was right,:and that not the most distant 
doubt is now entertained that the Pterodactyle was a reptile. Pro- 
fessor Owen ‘well‘observes that the term Ornit , originally 
imposed by Sémmerring on the genus Pterodactylus of Cuvier, the 
type of the extinct order of Pterosauria, would be much more ap- 
plicable to the Rhynchosaurus; for, although a more striking approach 
to the class of birds is made by the pectoral extremity, which endowed 
the Pterodactyle with the power of flight, it is, the professor observes, 
precisely in the structure of the cranium that it adheres most closely 
to the Saurian type of structure. 

Dr. Buckland accounts for the discordance of opinion above noticed, 
respecting the nature of a creature whose fossil skeleton was almost 
entire, by alluding to the presence of characters in it, apparently be 
longing to each of the three classes to which it was referred. T 
were the birdlike neck and head, the wing approaching in form and 
proportion to that of the bat, and a body and tail approximating to 
that of the mammal. 

‘These characters,” says Dr. Buckland, “‘ connected with the 
small skull, as is usual among reptiles, and a beak furnished with not 
less than sixty pointed teeth, presented a combination of apparent 
anomalies which it was reserved for the genius of Cuvier to reconcile. 
In his hands, this apparently monstrous production of the ancient 
world, has been converted into one of the most beautiful examples ever 
afforded by comparative anatomy of the harmony that pervades all-na- 
ture in the adaptation of the same parts of the animal frame, to infi- 
nitely varied conditions of existence,”* 

Although the cervical vertebree of the Pterodactyles were lengthened 
in form, their number falls far short of that of birds. -Not-more than 





* Bridgewater Treatise. 
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six or seven have been found in the extinct flying Sautians, whilst they 
are numerous in the plumed bipeds; the neck of the swan consists.of 
no less than pubattiphiiae.+ The thin slender lizardlike ribsof the Ptero- 
dactyle form a strong contrast to the flat and broad costal apparatus of 
birds; aud inthe. pelvic bones of the extinct Saurian, the dacertian 
type is followed... The metatarsal ‘bones of the foot! are: distinct: in the 
yle, but: consolidated in the bird. fisst bear bred oat tad 
- It is in the: bones.of: the forefoot, however, that the modification of 
the reptile, forthe medium in which it was sustained, is most striking. 
There is no difference: in the number, and but little ‘in. ‘proportion be- 
tween the bones ofa living lizard’s forefoot, and a Pterodactyle’s ante- 
rior or pectoral extremity; but the latter are so arranged! asto fit ‘them 
for expanding the membranous wing which was to enable that strange~ 
looking dragon to steer its flight through the heavy atmosphere, 0:0! 


. Aloft, incumbent on the dusky ait, 


an operation which, its low organization, and comparatively weak mus- 
cular irritability, would have rendered. far more difficult in the, rarer and 
purer fluid that now surrounds our earth. This wing differed much in 
the arrangement of its bones from that of the bat. 

‘The eye of the Pterodactyle was very large, and the animal was ‘pro- 
bably noctivagous as well as' diurnal. ql } POS Jeovisd 

Of these anomalous creatures no less than seven species have been 
described and named; nor’ is there reason for doubting that; more re- 
main to be discovered : ‘an’ eighth undescribed species’ hasbeen found 
at Stonesfield» “Two of these are British, both brought to notice by 
Dr. Buckland;\and the most perfect’ of these, the *head - of ‘which, 
however, is wanting, is the Pterodactylusmacronyx; Buckl,, from 
Lyme ‘Regis in Dorsetshire. . tot ltd 

Dr. Buckland-is of opinion that these Pterodactyles did not suspend 
themselves, when at'rest, with their heads downward, like the ‘bats; but 
he relies on the size and form of the thigh, leg, and foot, for the infer- 
ence ‘that they ‘had the power of standing firmiy on the ground,’ where 
they possibly ‘moved: with folded: wings, after the manner of birds, and 
of perching on trees, and climbing on rocks and cliffs, by theyjoint aid 
of their anterior and posterior extremities, like bats and lizards. | 

With submission to an authority worthy of the greatest respect, we can- 
not subscribe to the whole of this'inference. The sinallness and weakness 
of the pelvis forbid us to agree with Dr. Buckland, when he infers ‘that 
the Pterodactyle’ stood firmly on the! ground) and probably moved 
thereon with folded wings, after the fashion of a bird. The hooks on 
the anterior extremities would not only ‘have’ enabled this Saurian to 
suspend itself: when it wished to rest, but» to drag itself along prone 
on the earth, on which the structure of the pelvic organization forbad 
it to walk like a bird. iMBTgeT Ot 94 

A careful examination of the whole osseous fabric conducts us to the 
conclusion that the Pterodactyle shuffled along-upon the ground, after 
the manner of a bat, and scuttled “through the water when it had 
Occasion to’ swim; nor do! we 'sée why it* might not! when at’ rest 
have suspended itself by ‘the ‘hind-legs, like the volatile quadruped. 
The general hue of the -body.was, probably lurid,.and the texture of 
the skin shagreen-like, resembling ‘in some degree the external tegu- 




















ment of a:chameleon or guana, excepting the smooth membrane of the 


WINGze009 aARWwe is tehoqid bemeiq sd? a: euoTsaed ats 
-olnsects, such as the large fossil dragon-flies. (Libellule), disinterred 
with them from the Solenhofen quarries; and:Coleoptera; whose elytra are 
found with the bones of the Stonesfield species im theoolitic slate there, 
contributed, doubtless; to their food js but ‘Dr: Buckland well observes 
that the head and teeth of some’ species*are’so much» larger ‘and 
stronger than would be required for insect capture, that the greater 
Pterodactyles may~ possibly’ have fed! ‘on fishes, darting upon them 
from the ‘air, after the manner of Terns or Solan geese. ‘The enormous 
size and strength of the head and»teeth of Pierodactylus crassirostris, 
he adds, would not only have:enabled’ it: to catch: fish, ‘but’ also to kill 
a a te: few small marsupial animals: which: then existed ‘upon 
and. e tOPeeyry pois “JR mse CF cosa Gini 
' Such were the heteroclite animals to which nothing modern can in 
the slightest approach be comparable, except perhaps the pictorial 
dragons of a Chinese screen, and such ‘in “all probability were their 
habits when theusands of years ‘ago they ‘flitted heavily. above 
sn The pois’nous fields with rank luxuriance crown’d, | pisiogene 
where. the wholesome. air now ,refreshes.the well-cultivated land, white 
to harvest, and the healthy civilized race: of men, whose holy and happy 
day. of,rest is announced by thesabbath belle:) ccc isinonn o 810 
-o lf.the: ploughshare, brightened, by, the fertile soil, which, it, now. di- 
vides, brings:before,.us, when, it turns up. from, the furrow some ancient 
Jtaliam coin; the march.of the;.Roman legions, over our, hills, plains, 
and valleys, what,visions does the. petrified, bone of,,one of. these! Pre- 
adamite Satrians call forth!) wy sory. adi 2. -gaidanw @ ayoweos 

Look at, the reptile, relic in the stone which ;helps,to form that ,cot- 
tage wall... As we gaze, the wall, disappears; itsi place is occupied by 
a vast.sea, which, when circulation, animated that, bone, covered» its 
site. Through the waters of -thissea,, Ichthyosaurs, Plesiosaurs, Mo- 
sasaurs, and Cetiosaurs dart, swim, and, gambol,, (Lf,we turn our eyes 
landward, the sluggish river,-the.marshy, Jungle. and, the dreary, plain 
are peopled by ancient. crocodilians, Iguanodons. and, Megalosaurs, 
while Pterodactyles hover in the:murky. atmosphere of the old dragon 
times, row viitodius.s dieaiondue abba ¥d 
Now, how changed. the scene}, .. Instead; of animals of a low grade 
of organization, which, then were|the ,highest and, predominant forms, 
the most’ elaborate and) perfect.of the animated works of.the Creator 
abound, : x I LCi f ij ' if .2ehiw- DSeDial ah» iil 

Pterodactyles have, been succeeded by birds--Ichthyosaurs, Plesio- 
saurs, Mosasaurs, aud the like, |by, whales, dolphins, and great fishes. 
Where the, herbivorous Iguanodon revelled, the,ox, the deer,, and the 
sheep, quietly crop the fragrant herbage; whilst) ia) place, of the de- 
structive Megalosaur,| the carnivorous mammalia keep down the ex- 
cessive multiplication of the ruminants; and MAN has the, dominion 
over all,. In future. ages: Ais,,remaing will fill the bosom of the. earth 
on which, he now rests,,and,the travellerin some far distant ceatury 
will feel the full force of Byron’s lines wherever he sets his foot :— 

Stop !—for thy tread is‘on an Empire’s dust ! 
An Earthquake’s spoil is sepulchred below ! 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON, 
By Mas. ABELL 


(LATE MISS ELIZA BALCOMBE), 


AFTER HE LEFT HER FATHER’S RESIDENCE, “ THE 
BRIARS,”” FOR LONGWOOD. 


No. IV. 


A BALI occasionally;given by the officers of the 66th regiment, 
afforded some variety to the dreariness of Madame Bertrand’s changed 
existence. One of them took place whilst we were on a visit to her, 
and it was arranged we should go together in Napoleon’s carriage, but 
dine with the Emperor first, as he said he wished to eriticise our dresses, 
and proceed from his door to the ball. Madame .Montholon very 
goodnaturedly sent her maid Josephine to arrange my hair. She 
combed and strained it off my face, making me look like a Chinese. 
It was the first time I had seen such a coiffure, and I thought I had 
never beheld any thing so hideous in my !ife, and would have gladly 
pulled it all down, but there was no time, and ! was obliged to make 
my appearance before Napoleon, whose laugh I dreaded, with my eyes 
literally starting from my head, occasioned by the uneasy manner in 
which my hair had been arranged. However, to my great comfort, he did 
not quiz it, but said it was the only time he had ever seen it wear the ap- 
pearance of any thing like neatness. But my little Leno frock did not 

s muster so well. He declared it was frightful, from being so short, 
and desired me to have it lengthened. In vain I pleaded the impossi- 
bility of any alteration ; he kept twitching it about until I was obliged 
to fly to Josephine, and have the desired change made, by letting down 
some of the tucks, thereby spoiling the effect of my pretty dress; but 
I knew it was useless resisting when the fiat had gone forth. 

After dinner the carriage was announced, and we all obeyed the 
emperor's signal, of rising from table, his manner of performing that 
ceremony being brusque and startling ; he would push his chair suddenly 
away, and rise as if he had received an electric shock. 

I recollect his remarking upon the want of gallantry displayed by 
Englishmen, in sitting so long after dmner. He said, * If Balcombe 
had been there, he would want to drink one, two, tree, ah cing bou- 
teilles, eh? Balcombe go Briars, get droonk ?” 

It was one of his early attempts at expressing himself in English. 
I think I can see him now, holding up one of his fat taper fingers, and 
counting how many bottles my father usually drank before he joined 
the ladies. 

‘* If I were you, Mrs. Balcombe,” he said, addressing my mother, 
“T should be very angry at being turned out to wait for two or three 
hours, whilst your husband and his friends were making themselves 


drunk.” 
How different are Frenchmen, who think society cannot be agreeable 
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without the presence of the ladies. After drinking some of La Page’s 
delectable eoffee, and being helped to the sugar by Napoleon’s fingers 
instead of tongs, he proceeded to the carriage which was in waiting. 

Madame Bertrand led the way, carrying her baby, little Arthur, fol- 
lowed by my mother, my sister, myself, and General Gourgaud. On 
being seated the signal was given, the whip applied to the spirited 
Cape steeds, and away they tore, first on one side the track (for road 
there was none) and then on the other, Madame Bertrand screaming 
with all her power for Archambaud to stop; but it was not until a 
check was put to the velocity of the carriage, by its coming into contact 
with a large gum-wood tree, that we had any chance of being heard. 
At length the door was opened, and out we scrambled, up to our knees 
in mud, the night being wet and foggy. We had nearly a mile to walk 
through this filthy road to Deadwood, and the poor countess all the 
while carrying her infant, who would not be pacified with any other 
nutse. 

I never shall forget the figures we cut on arriving at Mrs. Baird’s 
quarters, when we were provided with dry clothes, and the ludicrous 
appearance of Madame Bertrand, habited in one of Mrs. Baird’s dresses, 
which was half-a-yard too short, and much too small in every way,— 
Mrs. Baird being remarkably petite, whilst the countess was renommée 
for her tall and graceful stature. But in spite of our adventure 
ard contretemps, we had a very merry ball, and the party did not 
separate until long after the booming guns from the forts around an- 
nounced the break of day. We cared but little for our walk home 
through the mist and rain, as we knew that on arriving at the grand 
marshal’s cottage, we should be refreshed by a good breakfast and 
comfortable beds. 

Napoleon complimented me on my dancing and appearance at the 
ball, which he had heard were much admired, and also told me I was 
thought very much like the Baroness Sturmer, and might be mistaken 
for her young sister. I was flattered at the resemblance, as I thought 
her the prettiest woman I had ever seen. 

I had been to'a breakfast given to Lord Amherst on board the New- 
castle, by Sir Pulteney and Lady Malcolm, and on next visiting Long- 
wood, was surprised and vexed to find that the emperor had heard an 
account of the party from other lips than mine, as I was anxious to 
forestall the narration of the exploits of a certain hoydenish young lady— 
namely myself; but he had received a faithful detail of it from Dr. 
O’Meara. He pretended to scold and take me to task, for being such a 
petite folle, and said he hoped it was not true, and began recapitu- 
lating what I had been guilty of, to my father, which was that I had 
teased and locked up pretty little Miss P., when the ladies were being 
whipped* over the side of the frigate to return to the shore, and it was 
not until we had nearly reached the fort that the fair lady’s absence 
was perceived, when, it being inconvenient to return to the barge, it was 
proposed to Captain G , one of the party, and a great admirer of 
the young lady’s, that he should proceed to the vessel and rescue the 
terrified girl. Napoleon said, 








* This is a technical term for lowering ladies down the side of # ship. 
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‘* Miss Betsee must be punished for being so naughty. .N’'est-pas, 
Balcombe?” turning to my father, whom he enjoined to. set) me a 
task that I was to repeat to him on my next visit; and«which request 
my, father was delighted to putin execution, being only too happy to 
have an excuse to. make. me study. sm 

On hearing what was. in-store for me, 1 assured him I had been 
punished enough for my cruelty to Miss P——~, having been really 
frightened out of my little wits, by the roaring of the cannon from 
every fort which overhung the bay, and from all the men-of-war. sta- 
tioned in the harbour, to salute Lord Amherst on his landing. « I also 
mentioned the scolding I had received from Lady Lowe, who: kept de- 
siring me to use my reason, and “not to be so childish.” :. Napoleon 
did not lose the opportunity of attacking Lady Lowe, though at my 
expense, and said he wondered at her want of perception.in giving me 
credit for what I never possessed, | af 

I amused Bonaparte that day, by my ecstasies in describing the im- 

ression the courtier-like manner and charming address of Lord: Am- 

erst had made on me. He seemed pleased at my entertaining the 
same idea as himself, and said ‘‘ the ambassador must have been fas- 
cinating, to have so impressed your youthful fancy.” . 
...From the strict surveillance exercised over the emperor, the in- 
conveniences suffered by his suite were on many occasions ex- 
tremely annoying, and I quote the following asan instance. My 
sister and I were constantly inthe habit of staying with Madame Ber- 
trand, who kindly volunteered, during our long visits to her, to superin- 
tend my studies. Upon one occasion, at her request, I attempted to 
sing a little French romance, composed by Hortense Beauharnois,daugh- 
ter to the Empress Josephine, entitled ‘* Le Depart des Styriens.” This 
song was sent to her on the preceding evening by Napoleon, who was 
anxious to hear it, and intimated that he should come for that purpose. 
He came according to promise, but was not only disappointed, but angry, 
at the discordant sounds which issued from a piano, which from damp 
and disuse, had acquired tones very like those of a broken dowa hurdy 
gurdy.. The only person inthe island capable of remedying the instru- 
ment in question was Mr. Guinness, band-master on board the “ Gene- 
ral Kid,” then lying in the St, James’s harbour. Mr. Guinness,* who 
at the request of the countess was summoned by my father for the pur- 
pose, was on the point of leaving the side of the ship, when an order 
from the governor desired him to stay where he was. 

Napoleon expressed a wish to see a boa constrictor brought by Sir 
Murray Maxwell to the island. I had described seeing it gorge a goat, 
and the extraordinary appearance it presented after swallowing such a 
meal. The horns of the unfortunate animal, which had. been put alive 
into the cage, seemed as if they must protrude through the snake’s 
skin. ‘The emperor observed that he thought, from what he had heard, 
that “‘ the Marquis de M must be like a boa constrictor, from the 
quantity he eat at dinner.” I heard that it was not.thought advisable 
to comply with the emperor's wish to have the monster conveyed to 
Longwood. 








*Mr. Guinness is now member of the Royal Society of Musicians, and well 
known leader of the orchestra at the nobilities’ balls, Almack’s, &c. &c. 
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_esEarly One. morning, whilst I was-wandering about the gardens and 
plantations at Longwood, I encountered the-emperor, who stopped and 
told. me to come with him, and he would show me some pretty’ toys. 
Such an invitation was not to be resisted, and I accordingly accompa- 
nied him to his billiard-room, where. he’ se a most neously 
carved. setiof chess-men, that had been presented: to him: Mr. phin- 
stone. He might well call them toys, every one being in itselfa gem. The 
castles, surmounting superbly chased elephants, were filled with warriors 
inthe. act of discharging arrows from their bended bows, | The knights 
were cased in armour, with their visors up, and mounted on beautifully 
caparisoned horses; mitred bishops in their robes; and every pawn va- 
ried in character and splendour of costume, each figure representing, by its 
dress some different nation. Such workmanship had never before left 
China; art and taste had been exerted to its utmost to devise such rare 
_—- The emperor was as much’pleased’ with his present as I 

uld have been with any new plaything. He told me he had just finished 
agame of chess with Lady Malcolm, with these most beautiful things, 
and-she had beaten him; he thought solely from his attention being 
occupied in admiring the men instead of attending to his game. The 
work-boxes and card-counters were lovely; the latter representing all 
the trades of China, minutely carved on each. These gifts were presented 
to Napoleon as a token of gratitude by Mr. Elphinstone, from the cir- 
eumstance of Napoleon having humanely attended to his brother, when 
sevérely wounded on the field of Waterloo, the emperor sending and 
refreshing him with a goblet of wine from his own canteen, on hearing 
he was faint from loss of blood. 

Napoleon observed that he thought the chessmen too pretty for St. 
Helena, and that therefore he should send them to the King of Rome. 
Another present which attracted my attention was a superb ivory tea- 
chest, and which on opening presented a perfect model of the city of 
Canton, made most ingeniously of stained ivories; underneath this 
tray were packets of the finest tea, done up in fantastic shapes, Na- 
poleon told us that, when Emperor of France, he did not permit any tea 
to be drunk except that grown in Switzerland, and which so nearly re- 
sembled the Chinese plant that the difference was not perceptible. He 
also cultivated the growth of beet-root, for the purpose of making 
sugar, instead of depending on foreign produce. ! 

Seeing the ex-emperor one day looking less amiable than usual, and 
his face very much swelled and inflamed, I inquired the cause ; 
when he told me that Dr. O'Meara ‘had ‘just performed the operation 
of drawing a tooth, which caused him some pain. I requested he 
would give me the extracted tooth, as I should make Mr. Solomons set 
it as an earring, and wear it for his sake. 

The idea made him Jaugh heartily in spite of his suffering, and he 
remarked that he thought I should never cut »my wisdom-teeth. He 
was always pleased on saying any thing approaching a witticism. 

Napoleon had a horror of ugly women, and knowing this weakness, I 
one.day begged he would allow me to introduce to him a Mrs. S——, 
the wife of a gentleman holding a high official appointment in India. 
I must confess feeling rather nervous whilst I did-'so, knowing her to be 
one of the very plainest persons ever seen. She had, nevertheless, all 
the airs and. pretensions’ of a beauty, and believed herself to be as 
Dec.—vOL. LXIX. NO. CCLXXVI. 21 
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lovely as Chenere had portrayed her on ivory. She thought she might 
make an impression on the great man, and for that purpose loaded 
herself with all the finery an Indian wardrobe could afford; she dressed 
in crimson velvet, bordered with pearls, and her black hair she adorned 
with butterflies, composed of diamonds, rubies, and emeralds. 

When introduced to Napoleon, and he had put the usual questions 
to her, as to whether she was married, how many children she had, 
and so on, he scrutinized her over and over again, trying but in vain 
to discover some point whereon to compliment her; at last he per- 
ceived that she had an immense quantity of coarse, fuzzy, black hair, 
which he remarked, by saying to her, 

‘* Madame, you have most luxuriant hair.” 

The lady was so pleased with this speech of the emperor’s, that on 
her arrival in England, she published in the newspapers an account of 
her interview with him, and said, “ Napoleon had lost his heart to her 
beauty.” , 

I really did incur the emperor’s displeasure for a few days, by the 
trick I had played him—having led him to suppose he was about to 
see a perfect Venus; and he prohibited my ever introducing any more 
ladies to him. 


| 





THE VALUE OF A SHAWL. 
BY MRS, TROLLOPE, 


Ir is now several years ago that a friend of mine, who knew my pro- 
pensity to story-telling, recounted to me an anecdote which he assured 
me was related to him as a fact, and in such a manner as to lead him 
fully to believe that it was so. Since that time I have visited the local- 
ity where the circumstance is said to have occurred, and when I say 
that this locality is Venice, the reader will understand perhaps how it 
has happened that what slept in my memory before, has awakened 
now. Phe principal incident of the tale shall be faithfully given as 
ips it; but some minor circumstances I shall take the liberty to 
alter. 

*¢ L’histoire précise,” says 2 modern French poet, ‘tue le fleur de 
lemotion,” which morsel of sublimity I quote in order to excuse my 
want of scrupulous exactness. 

It is now, I believe, a good many years ago, that an English minister 
from the court of the King of England to that of the Doge of Venice, 
being unfortunately a widower, invited his sister to accompany him on 
his mission, and to take upon herself the management of his household, 
in his remote but splendid home. No proposal could have been better 
timed, or more agreeable, for the lady had also been deprived by death 
of her wedded perine’> and being left with a daughter, and very little 
means of providing for her, could not but feel that the invitation was 


to be gratefully accepted, 
By all accounts, Mrs, de Courtenay—such was the name of Lord 
Pentegrot’s sister—had other motives, besides her wish of providing for 
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her daughter, which made the offered position in his excellency’s house- 
hold peculiarly agreeable. She was herself still young enough to be 
extremely lovely—an advantage which few women ever valued more, 
and which none could study more diligently to preserve. To do this 
effectually, or in fact, to any good purpose, was totally beyond her 
wer, in her dull little mansion in Somersetshire ;. but all the capabi- 
ities offered by a splendid diplomatic position at Venice rushed upon 
her imagination at once, as she read the welcome letter of her brother, 
aud her only difficulty in replying to it consisted in the necessity of 
not expressing all the rapture she felt, lest the ambassadorial dignity 
of the Lord Pentegrot might take alarm, from the too sincere expres- 
sion of her feelings. But she escaped this danger admirably, and her 
acceptance was conveyed in such a style, that his lordship considered 
himself as especially fortunate in having such a sister to accompany 
him. 

In making this proposal, Lord Pentegrot was quite aware that he 
was taking upon himself a rather expensive charge; for he knew that 
the paltry little jointure of his sister would by no means suffice to 
supply both her and her daughter (already fifteen years of age), with 
what would be absolutely necessary, for their suitable appearance among 
the ever splendid diplomatic corps of Europe. But in the first place 
he had no child himself, and -he-therefore- ht that although by no 
means rich, he might venture to hazard the undertaking, especially as 
he should always have the power to regulate the personal expenses of 
the two ladies according to his own will and pleasure ; and in the next, 
his young niece Clara was, next to himself, the thing he liked best in 
the world, and therefore the having her always near him, appeared worth 
all the ducats he proposed to expend upon her. 

The Lord Pentegrot’s arrival at the palace prepared for him at one 
of the noblest points of the grand canal, was altogether in very good 
style. No man loved pomp and magnificence better than the Lord 
Pentegrot, and he was happy in a vocation which enabled him to in- 
dulge in this, chiefly at the expense either of the nation who sent, or 
the nation who received him. 

Venice was at that time in all her glory, and the capacious lungs of 
the Lord Pentegrot seemed to expand themselves with more than usual 
vigour, as he walked, followed by his sister and his niece, through the 
eight superb state-rooms which the gorgeous republic had ordered to 
be prepared for him. He was a proud man before he reached his pa- 
lace at Venice, but he was a prouder one still afterwards ; and he would 
have considered it as a crime, partaking of the nature of suicide, had he 
permitted any motives of economy to interfere with the display of the 
magnificence with which he felt himself identified. And so the fétes given 
by the Lord Pentegrot and his beautiful sister, were among the most 
splendid in Venice; and there was no mansion for the entrée to which 
more intrigues were set on foot, by those who did not command the 
entrée by right. 

Lord Pentegrot was proud of his sister, and well he might, for not 
the noblest lady in Venice had more beauty to display, or better knew 
how to set that beauty off to advantage. It is true—alas ! it was too true 
for Mrs. de Courtenay’s peace of mind—that many ladies were more 
gorgeously attired; but as yet she had managed admirably well, by 
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means of displaying in, succession the half-dozen rich and_ stately 
dresses with which her brother had. presented her, as a suitable outfit 
upon herleaving England. | 

These were all admirably well chosen, for the beautiful woman had 
chosen them herself, ‘and no,one knew better than Mrs. de Courtenay 
what would best suit the exquisite contour of her majestic form. But 
by degrees the gnawing misery arose, of perceiving that whereas her six 
robes appeared again and again, those of other ladies were as various 
as their humours, and outdid the rainbow in variety of tint, and the 
bijouterie of Neptune’s most sacred cave in splendour of decoration. 
It was in vain that she expended every sequin she could extract from 
her brother in sundry subsidiary little ornaments and trimmings; the 
solid sub-stratum of brocaded silk remained the same, till her fair 
cheeks blushed as she looked upon it. She hinted to the ambassador 
the melancholy truth ; but with all the politeness of a practised courtier, 
he assured her that she was quite mistaken in supposing that her ap- 

rance was in any degree inferior to that of the ladies, her friends ; 
for that he had the satisfaction of assuring her that there was not one 
among them all who was so universally admired as herself. 

*“« Besides,” he added, whispering. confidentially in her ear, ‘ if it 
were otherwise, I have not the power of doing any thing more in the 
way of dress for you at present. The rich silks I bought for you and 
for Clara in the city of London, made no:inconsiderable inroad into 
my very moderate stock of ready money; and that last entertainment 
I gave to the Doge, has almost made a bankrupt of me.” 

Another word would have been dangerous. Mrs. de Courtenay 
knew this, and uttered none. But in this speech of her brother’s there 
was one phrase that awakened a perfectly new idea in her mind— 
‘©The rich silks I bought for you. and for Clara.” True, most true; 
he had bought rich’ silks for Clara, and these remained still in the 
safely-packed rolls in which they had been sent home by the merchant. 
For to say truth, Mrs. de Courtenay was by no means impatient that 
her daughter should appear in silks and satins, As yet she had never 
been permitted to appear in public at all, and the delicate slight fabric 
of the Indian looms, as white as her own beautiful skin, formed the 
robes in which she was presented to such intimate acquaintance as oc- 
casionally visited at the embassy in private. 

‘“« Why should those silks lie idle ?” was the mental exclamation of 
Mrs. de Courtenay, as her brother walked off to his audience chamber. 
** What folly! Nay, ten times worse than folly—what extravagance! 
They may all be injured, moth-worn, ruined before the child is strong 
enough to stand under'the weight of a brocaded gown.” 

To put in practise the project which grew out of these meditations, 
required no consultation with any one. Clara knew no more of the 
silks in her mother’s cabinets than of the cups in the butler’s pantry, 
and therefore there was no need to trouble her. And as to Lord Pen- 
tegrot, though certainly he had himself chosen the delicate colours 
which he intended for the use. of his beautiful niece, it was not very 
likely that he would remember much about it; and even if he did, the 
delicate attention to his convenience which she evinced in having re- 
course to this expedient, instead of again applying to him in the press- 
ing necessity occasioned by the approaching carnival, must obtain not 
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only his forgiveness, but his thanks. And the carnival came and 
found Mrs, de Courtenay ready to take her’ place at every féte, not 
only among the most lovely, but among the most elegantly dressed of 
the Venetian dames. It is true that the colours and devices of her 
beautiful .brocades were very youthfully’ gay and delicate; for Lord 
Pentegrot, who had chosen them, had an ‘excellent: taste, and knew 
well what would become the exquisite fairness of Clara. But this 
mattered not. The mother was very nearly as fair as the daughter, 
and as the silks were of the richest, ‘she felt in no way disposed to find 
fault with them. 

Meanwhile the young Clara, who had been hitherto considered as 4 
mere child, was improving in loveliness with every passing day. | Lord 
Pentegrot having long ago decided in his own mind that she was pro- 
bably the very prettiest girl that ever was born, and that when she was 
presented to the world, she would infallibly be sought in marriage by 
many distinguished personages, gave himself no trouble as to the fitting 
time for such presentation, feeling very perfect confidence in the know- 
ledge of his sister upon such subjects, and certain that when the pro- 
per season arrived, the proper steps would be taken. Perhaps he did 
his beautiful sister but justice in attributing this knowledge to her; 
but he blundered when he supposed that knowing what is right, is 
equivalent to doing it. As Mrs. de Courtenay looked at the perfect 
form and beaming face of her lovely daughter, she became fully 
aware that the moment she appeared, she herself would cease to be 
accounted the most beautiful woman in Venice. 

This consideration rendered the idea of introducing Clara extremely 
painful, and the lady determined to put it off as long as possible. The 
little affair of the silk dresses, too, rendered this postponement highly 
desirable ; and therefore when the Lord Pentegrot ventured to say, a 
day or two before the carnival began, 

‘Do you not think, sister, that Clara may now be permitted to join 
in some of the amusements of the season?” Mrs. de Courtenay an- 
swered very decisively, 

‘* No, my lord, I certainly think not. She can hardly be considered 
as fully grown yet, having but just passed her sixteenth birthday.” 

“‘ Her height appears to me exactly what it ought to be,” replied the 
ambassador; ** however, of course you must know best. I should 
wish, nevertheless, if you please, that the dear child should be per- 
mitted to see the grand procession from the Doge's palace to St. 
Marks. She need not be seen herself, you know; she shall not be in 
a state gondola, but merely be permitted to oceupy, with her good 
Alice,“a common gondola, with curtains drawn.” 

Now Mrs, de Courtenay knew perfeetly well that when his excel- 
lency condescended to say, “ If you please,” it was.a signal that she 
had better make no further difficulties in complying with any wish he 
might have expressed, and she accordingly replied, 

‘** Oh! certainly, my lord! There can be no objection to that.” 

Clara and ‘her good Alice, too, were almost wild with joy, when in- 
formed that they were to be indulged with the use of a gondola, on 
the grand canal, on the day of the great procession. 

In describing a féte at Venice, nobody ever says, ‘‘ the weather was 
beaatiful.’’ The weather is always beautiful, ‘and though the festive 
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season arrives at a period of the year when more northern skies are 
dim, and tramontane winds” blow cold, yet there the gliding gondola 
cuts the wave with the same gentle security in winter as in summer, for 
the usual features of winter are almost as little known to the denizens 
of that magic city, as the features of spring. So we must not say, by 
way of decorating the description of Clara's first introduction to a 
carnival féte, that the weather was beautiful. Of course, it was beau- 
tiful, and every thing else was beautiful too, and herself more beautiful 
than all the rest. 

And was it possible that Clara and her indulgent attendant should 
find themselves in the midst of such a blaze of gallant braveries, and 

et never so far transgress the commands of Mrs. de Courtenay, as to 
at some short moments visible themselves? It was not possible ; 
but the apparition of good Mrs. Alice’s quiet little round face, was 
attended with no disagreeable result whatever, and she grew bolder and 
bolder, and the sable curtains were drawn back farther and farther ; 
but it was Mrs. Alice’s hand that did it, and so Clara thought there 
could be no harm in looking out. 

And what is that brilliant thing that floats upon the wave with such 
surpassing splendour, and yet seems from its position to be but 
among the lookers on, making no part of the grand procession to St. 
Marks ? 

* See, Alice !—see! It is covered with silver crescents, and with 
crimson flags! Oh, me! how beautiful !’ 

‘‘ And what a pair of staring eyes are there!” said Alice, hastily 
closing the dark curtains. 

Clara, athwart the licensed aperture of the little window-blind, 
looked out again, and then she too saw the tremendous eyes that 
seemed to shine as if a living fire were within them; and though the 
eyes could see her no longer, they were fixed upon her gondola, and 
with an eagerness and curiosity that almost frightened her, especially 
when she perceived that they shone from beneath the rich turban of an 
infidel. It was one of those rare and brief intervals of peace between 
the Porte and Venice, which permitted the approach of a Turkish am- 
bassador to the footstool of the Ocean Queen; and the eyes that had 
so intently gazed upon Clara, were, in fact, no other than those of that 
illustrious functionary himself. In the next moment, the ears both of 
the young lady and her attendant were aware of some half-whispered 
words at the prow of their boat, and Alice, peeping out, perceived that 
a small, unornamented gondola—unornamented save by a silver cres- 
cent at the prow—had drove close to them, and that a man on board 
her was conversing with one of their own boatmen. 

‘Let us go home, Alice, now. There is no pleasure in being shut 
up thus, and seeing nothing,” said Clara. 

‘“* Well, then, my treasure, we will go home,’ 


replied Alice, who 


began to think that they had both seen, and been seen, enough. 

Hafiz Pacha, the ambassador from the Porte to Venice, had indeed 
seen Clara de Courtenay, and was quite ready to swear by Mahommed 
that he had never seen, even in his dreams, any thing one thousandth 
part so beautiful before. 

Having by prompt measures ascertained the name and station of the 
young beauty, which he would have been better pleased to have found 
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more obscure, he too withdrew himself from the. gorgeous. spectacle 
upon the grand canal, and was speedily seated among cushions, and 
inhaling the vapour of roses, as he meditated on the best mode of see- 
ing her again. ; 

It is not the custom among Turks to make love by long preliminary 
agreeability, but Hafiz Pacha was conscious that he possessed many 
advantages over Turks in general, and he felt the movement of a new 
ambition within him, leading him to think that it would be exceedingly 
agreeable to imitate in this instance the manners of the young nobles 
(young and old, too, perhaps), whom he saw fluttering round the 
beauties of the court, and whom he had sometimes thought were wast- 
ing their time very ridiculously. 

But just at present he thought differently. He was excessively, 
and, all things considered, justly proud of having learnt to express 
himself intelligibly in French, and he suddenly thought that he should 
like nothing better than making Mademoiselle de Courtenay think 
him the most agreeable man in Venice, And Hafiz Pacha really was 
very agreeable, for a Turk, and had become quite intimate and familiar 
with several gay gentlemen of the society of Venice. 

There was one young man, the son of the French ambassador, who 
took particular pleasure in his company; and it was not possible for a 
Turk and a Christian to be better friends. To this young Frenchman 
Hafiz Pacha addressed himself, as soon as the religious ceremonies of 
the day were over, and, relating his adventure, asked him how it hap- 

ned that so accomplished a beauty, and one too of such distinguished 
rank, had never made her appearance at court. 

“I will bet fifty louis-d’ors to a sous,” replied the young man, ‘ that 
it is because her handsome mother is jealous of her.”’ 

‘s How ?” exclaimed the sensible mussulman, “ an old lady jealous of 
her own daughter ?”’ 

‘** Take care you do not let the old lady in question hear you, my be- 
loved Pacha, or you willstand an exceedingly poor chance of ever get- 
ting another sight of the young one. However, if you will be discreet, I 
will do my best, both for your sake and my own, to hasten the rising 
of this beauteous star above the horizon of childhood.” 

This was uttered with all the graceful vivacity of a young French- 
man of high condition, confident in his own influence of all kinds. 
For the Duc de Fredonaielle, the father of the Pacha’s young friend, was 
a powerful nobleman, with sufficient influence at home to make him 
important abroad; and in Lord Pentegrot’s opinion especially, the 
young man appeared deserving of all deference and attention, from 
being the son of a nobleman to whom he had just lost five hundred 
crowns without the power of paying one, and upon whose bonhommie 
he depended, for such patience in settling the account, as might save 
him from exposure in the supercilious eyes of the rich Venetians. 

When the young de Fredonaielle appeared before him therefore, 
with a respectful but animated request, that he might be the first person 
permitted to dance with the young beauty, his excellency’s niece, 
whose appearance at the balls of the festive season just commencing 
was ardently hoped for by all the court, Lord Pentegrot listened with 
a gracious ear, not only pleased at an opportunity of obliging the son 
and heir of his right good friend and brother diplomat, but with a slight 
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touch of hope that his young niece, whom in, the midst, of, all: his em- 
barrassments he, really loved exceedingly, might, by possibility, become 
some day Duchesse de Fredonaielle... In, short, the excellent: Ambas- 
sador of England at length took the affair into his own hands, and 
without a word of explanation as to. his. motives, iaformed: his:sister 
that “if she pleased,” it was his. wish that Clara should be imme- 
diately presented at court, and subsequently make her appearance at 
all the festivities of the carnival, 

It boots not to dilate on the feelings of Mrs, de Courtenay ‘at: re- 
ceiving this intimation ; suffice it to say, that she too had her own little 
embarrassments, and that the possibility her brother might take!it into 
his head, that if she were disobliging, she might as well be in England 
as in Venice, which of .all things would have been the most inconve- 
nient to her, was sufficient to overcome all her dislike to the proceed- 
ing, and her consent was signified with the best grace imaginable, 
accompanied, however, with a petition that she might be permitted to 
dress her fair daughter with the elegant simplicity suitable to her tender 
years, declaring that the effect of her juvenile beauty would be de- 
stroyed were she to be loaded with the heavy splendour which was the 
fashion of the day. 

On this point the Lord Pentegrot gave the accomplished lady carte 
blanche, being perfectly aware that her taste in all matters connected 
with the toilet was unimpeachable. And thus,.to her equal surprise 
and delight, the young Clara was informed that she was to accompany 
her mother and uncle to the splendid féte about to be given at the 
Doge’s palace. 

Little did the happy Clara, or her faithful Alice either, suspect. that 
this sudden influx of happiness was owing to the prodigiously bright 
ia that had flashed upon her from under a turban. (Red caps, with 
blue tassels, had not as yet displaced the graceful head-gear of the 
mussulman.) 

The young de Fredonaielle explained’ to his friend the Turk, that 
the only way in his power to obtain the release of Mademoiselle de 
Courtenay from the nursery, was by asking her to dance, and therefore 
his excellency must not take it amiss, that in)the first instance he was 
himself to profit by bis successful negotiation ; but at the same time 
he hinted to his turbaned friend, that by far the surest way of obtain- 
ing permission to approach the daughter, would be by propitiating the 
favour of the mother; and he.strongly advised the. majestic represen- 
tative of the Porte to devote himself entirely to Madame de Courte- 
nay, while her daughter was engaged in dancing, 

It may be doubted whether such an arrangement would have been 
altogether satisfactory, in any other instance, to a gentleman so violently 
in love as Hafiz eae but he was perfectly aware of the fact that 
Turkish ambassadors never do dance ; so he pressed the hand of his 
young friend in European fashion, and bent his head in his.own, in 
token of his being well contented with all he had done. 

The evening of the féte arrived, The matchless palace of the Doge 
blazed with light, which not even the sombre magnificence of Tintoret 
could conquer,’ Room after room was traversed by the astonished 
Clara, with an ecstasy that almost made her fancy she was treading on 
air, and advancing towards the gates of Paradise through vestibules 
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and ante-rooms worthy of leading to’ it.’ At Iength the’hall of jira 
was reached: More experienced eyes than those of Clara can hardly 
look round that almost awfully majestic chamber, even now, and not 
quail in'some sort’ before the beldness of human genius, that dared to 
inclose and adorn so vast an area, and then call it a room. No won- 
der, then, that the lovely novice lost all self-possession, as she beheld it 
blazing with unnumbered tapers, which the sparkling jewels of the 
brilliant, but pigmy-looking crowd that spread over the floor, reflected 
in undulating waves of many-coloured light. 

This sort of ardent admiration of any object, or objects, that the eye 
beholds, is rarely graceful or becoming in the old, buat suits well with 
the newness of young life, and while Clara was rapt in delight as she 
gazed upon the glittering mass, each individual of it who was fortunate 
enough to get a sight of her, gazed upon her with rapture in return. As 
to the Turk, who from the elevated estrade occupied by the diplomatic 
corps, was enabled to watch her as she was led to the immediate pre- 
sence of the sovereign, he almost began to suspect that a miracle had 
been wrought in his favour, and that it was an immortal houri, and no- 
thing less, that bloomed before his eyes. 

At that moment he would have given a good deal to have made it 
the custom for Turkish ambassadors to dance; but the thing was im- 
possible, so he wisely determined to abide by the counsel of his young 
friend, and devote himself altogether to winning the good graces of the 
young girl’s mother. 
~ That much-admired lady had never been in better humour to re- 
ceive homage, both from Turk and Christian, than at that moment. 
It had been in fear and trembling that she had given orders for the 
perpetration of Clara’s simple toilet. She saw plainly enough that 
something was going wrong in the financial department of the Lord 
Pentegrot, and would no more have ventured to confess what had been 
done with the silks and satins he had provided for his niece, than to 
have asked the Doge to lend her his cap. But woman’s wit and wo- 
man’s taste helped her effectually out of the dilemma. 

It happily struck her that if Clara could not be made to look like a 
woman of fashion, it was by no means impossible to make her look like 
an angel of light instead; and instead of committing the folly of vainly 
attempting to render her appearance brilliant, she devoted herself to the 
more hopeful task of making it almost pastoral in its simplicity. It is very 
certain that a beautiful young girl looks beautiful in any thing ; and 
past numbering are the mistakes which people make in fancying that 
the form and colour of the garments they wear, have a power of com- 
municating beauty: and many a deep-drawn sigh has doubtless fol- 
lowed the discovery of the blunder. But, nevertheless, it will some- 
times happen that a pretty caprice, a graceful whim, a piquant singu- 
larity, will arouse the ‘attention of the spectator, and make thim feel 
with increased sensibility, the loveliness that is before him. So was it 
in the case of Clara. 

An audible murmur of admiration ran round the circle that sur- 
rounded the Doge, as she appeared to offer her pretty homage, and 
many favourable thoughts concerning snow-white muslin, stole into bo- 
soms bucklered in stiff brocade. 

This success was fortunate, in more ways than one, in its power of 
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soothing the feelings of Mrs. de Courtenay ; for not only did it remove 
all fear‘of an inquiry after the silks and satins, but it tempted her 
to hope that; the unmistakeable admiration excited by the appear- 
ance of Clara, arose more from the well-fancied peculiarity of her 
dress, than from any alarming superiority in her beauty. And Mrs. 
de Courtenay was quite right. Her daughter was really not at all 
handsomer than herself; but she was younger. This tiresome reflec- 
tion, however, did not happen to occur to her, and Mrs. de Courtenay 
continued in a state of great enjoyment; for not only did the Turk 
remain seated at her side with an air of devotion that seemed nearly 
approaching adoration, but very many other noble individuals appeared 
to be newly awakened to the power of ler charms, and of all the ladies 
of that splendid circle she evidently reigned supreme. 

But alas! the happiness of mortals is doomed to be ever transitory ! 
Scarcely had Mrs. de Courtenay felt in its full extent the dear delight 
of being first, than a sudden cloud seemed to pass over her greatness, 
threatening it with a chilling eclipse ! 

In the days that have been, as in the days that are, the women of all 
the nations of the earth have been justly sensible of the surpassing 
beauty of the product of the Cashmere looms. Nay, not the women 
only, but even the manly eyes of many a gallant knight and gentle- 
man, have rested with admiration on the ¢ eraceful litheness of a Cash- 
mere shawl. What man that loves, or even admires a woman, but has 
pleasure in throwing the soft clinging folds of the matchless fabric 
around her? Light as air, yet warm as the tender down that enve- 
lopes the swan; radiant in colouring, yet by some strange mystery of 
art, defying safely all danger of coarse and gaudy effect; seeming to 
shelter the form it covers from every eye, yet betraying its contour 
with a grace that no transparent gauze could ever equal ; can we won- 
der that, with all these claims upon the affection of the female heart, it 
reigns unrivalled there, above all the other textures of the earth ? 

It chanced that, on the night of Clara’s presentation, a certain Mar- 
chesa Albadoro, whose immense wealth gave her a very disagreeable 
sort of pre-eminence in the eyes of Mrs. de Courtenay, appeared in the 
circle with such a Cashmere shawl twisted round her, as had never 
been seen at Venice, save once upon the person of Hafiz Pacha him- 
self, upon occasion of some peculiarly splendid state solemnity. 
Hitherto Mrs. de Courtenay had been consoled under all her sufferings 
from Madame Albadoro’s diamonds, by the secret consciousness that, 
let her be as splendid as she would, she could never be as perfectly 
well-dressed as herself, because she could never learn that peculiar 
art, of adapting the dress to the person, which none but a very pretty 
and very coquettish woman ever does learn to perfection, But now 
even this source of consolation forsook her. 

The form of Madame Albadoro was tall, but though well-formed, it 
approached, tant soit peu, to the meager; a defect of which Mrs, 
Courtenay was the more sensible from the beautiful contour of her own 
exquisitely moulded form. But now the thing was altogether changed. 
The flowing drapery of the ample shawl, every fold kept happily in 
place by the just sufficient weight of the gold-embroidered border, 
meandered over the marchesa’s graceful length of limb in a manner 
that suggested the idea of an antique statue ; while Mrs. de Courtenay 
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herself was unhappily wearing a scarf, endured for the sake of its costly 
richness, but which, by the force of contrast, now assumed the appear- 
ance of awkward stiffness. 

Gracious Heaven !—If Madame Albadoro could assume such grace 
from being draped in a web of Cashmere, how would her own form 
look if it were so adorned? For a moment, however, she felt a short 
relief from a movement of womanly suspicion. That shawl could 
have reached the hands of the Albadoro only from those of the mussul- 
man ambassador—an infidel! The whole society would become aware 
of it—they ought to know it, and they should know it, if the gift of 
speech was left her but for an hour longer. 

By a very natural movement she turned, as these thoughts occurred 
to her, towards his Asiatic excellency, who still assiduously kept his 
place beside her, and perceived, greatly to her surprise, that he 
now wore, though she had strangely overlooked it, the very identical 
shawl which, on a previous occasion, had occasioned so great a sensa- 
tion. She perceived also, that beautiful as was the shawl worn by 
Madame Albadoro, that of the Turk was incomparably more beautiful 
still, for it was not only bordered with embroidery of gold, but a shower 
of golden stars appeared to have fallen over it, giving to its yielding 
softness a perfection of elegance that was truly admirable. 

So very earnest was the gaze which she fixed, almost involuntarily, 
upon this part of his excellency’s paraphernalia, that although not par- 
ticularly remarkable for the quickness of his perceptions, he observed 
it, and smiled. 

His excellency, indeed, was perfectly conscious that the exquisite 
web which, gracefully traversing his ample person, and thrown over his 
right shoulder, encircled his loins again, and again, and again, in its 
soft embrace, was by far the most superb specimen of the precious fa- 
bric that had ever been permitted to visit Venice; for among all the 
inhabitants of earth, the sultan only possessed one more perfect 
still. 

Hafiz Pacha made a movement with his hand, which brought still 
more conspicuously to view the three yards and a half breadth of the 
marvellous texture, which seemed to have its rosy-tinctured web pre- 
vented from finding its fitting place upon the lap of Iris, only by the 
weight of some dainty devices which some fanciful fairy had traced 
upon it in gold. 

Mrs. de Courtenay looked from the knee of his excellency, over 
which the embroidered wonder hung, to his face. Perhaps she ex- 
pected to read there some trace of the fervid feelings which the sun 
of the East is supposed to impress with peculiar power upon his fa- 
vourite children. Perhaps she thought that neither saint, savage, 
nor sage, to say nothing of a Turk, could sit so long beside her without 
being a little in love! 

Mrs. de Courtenay was a lady enjoying the advantages of a more 
untarnished name than the generality of Venetian beauties could boast 
of ; but at that really awful moment she felt, poor lady! that even an 
untarnished reputation might have a price. She looked in the Turk’s 
face, but she found nothing there at all likely to bring her nearer to 
the Cashmere shawl, or farther from her own esteem; and from some 


cause or other, she sighed deeply. 
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Just at this moment, her young daughter, who had been engaged in 
that distant part of the vast apartment appropriated to dancing, ap- 
proached the raised dais, on which the most distinguished persons of 
the court were seated, and blushing like the newly opened blossom 
of an early rose, sought the shelter of her mother’s side. 

At that instant Mrs. de Courtenay was startled by a sound from the 
lips of her Asiatic neighbour, which caused her suddenly to turn to- 
wards him, and from that very disagreeable epoch in her existence, she 
became aware that there might be some, though by no means the 
most civilized part of mankind, who doubted her being the most beau- 
tiful lady in Venice. 

The Venetian morning began then, as it does now, at about three 
o'clock, p.m., and it was soon after this hour on the following day, that 
Mrs. de Courtenay received intimation from my Lord Pentegrot’s 
groom of the chambers, that a member of the Ottoman embassy re- 
quested that she would permit his approach. A strange visionary sort 
of apparition of the wondrous shawl flitted across her mind, and it was 
with something like a suppressed sigh that she gave orders to admit 
him. 

The gentleman who usually attended the Turkish ambassador on all 
his visits, was then shown in, and when the attendants had withdrawn, 
he respectfully informed the lady that the noble Mussulman to whose 
suite he had the honour of being attached, requested permission to 

wait upon her. 

Now Mrs. de Courtenay knew perfectly well that it was almost as much 
out of the common way for a Turkish ambassador to make morning 
visits to ladies, as todance—and again the vision of the radiant shawl 
flashed across her; but it came not accompanied now with any agi- 
tating hopes of Turkish love, or trembling fears for English discretion. 
In short, she knew not what to make of the unwonted request ; but 
she granted it. 

It was, not, however, till about the same hour on the following day, 
that a perfectly unornamented eondola stopped before the palace-stairs 
of the British embassy, from whence two persons, enveloped in large 
cloaks, descended. Madame de Courtenay had caught a glimpse of 
them from behind the curtain of a window that looked out upon the 
grand canal, but she shook her head, convinced that these were not the 
visiters she expected. 

Nevertheless, as speedily as solemn steps could be expected to tra- 
verse solemn corridors, the door of the apartment in which she sat 
was thrown open, and Hafiz Pacha announced. The individual who 
followed him, and who appeared not to be of the rank of those who 
attended his excellency into company, having deposited a packet, 
which he bore carefully in his arms, upon a marble table which orna- 
mented the centre of the room, retired, having, however, first received 
an audible command from his savbased master, ‘* to wait,’ 

The door of the apartment was then closed after him, and the am- 
bassador of the sultan was left ¢éte-d-téte with the sister of the ambas- 
sador of England. The door was closed upon them, and [ will not 
presume to open it. 

The interview was a long one; but what passed in the course of it, 
has never, to the best of my knowledg re and belief, been made known 
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toany. All that I can further record of it is, that when at length the 
conversation between the lady and gentleman was over, the door was 
opened by the latter, and the person in attendance on him, recalled, 
The pacha then took the parcel which had been deposited on the table, 
into his own hands, and placing himself between the lady and the at- 
tendant Mussulman, pronounced in French— 

*¢ Is it for you, madam, or for him?” 

A much stronger emotion than usually disturbed the serenity of the 
English beauty’s countenance, passed over it as she listened to the de- 
mand ; but after a short delay, she replied by silently stretching out her 
arms to reccive the packet which his Ottoman excellency continued to 
hold in his. 

The very instant this action was made, the pacha stepped forward, 
with a movement very unusually rapid for one of his nation and rank, 
and gently laid his burden in the arms of the lady. She received it 
without uttering a word, and turned away her head from him as she did 
so; but ere he quitted her, he said distinctly in her ear-— 

‘To be publicly reclaimed, if faith be not rigidly kept.” 

The lady trembled—but still she answered not, and in the next mo- 
ment she was alone. 

* * * * + 

The opening féte of the carnival given by the Doge was followed 
by a multitude of others, all extremely splendid, and gaining perhaps 
in gaiety what they lost in magnificence, from inevitable inferiority of 
the locale: not indeed that the saloons of Venice are not among the 
noblest in the world; but there is no second palace like that of the 
Doge upon earth. 

There was, however, at the carnival balls of that year, one marked 
inferiority in all that succeeded the one which has been described at the 
Doge’s palace; for at no subsequent one did the young and lovely 
Clara de Courtenay appear. Innumerable inquiries were made con- 
cerning this disappointing eclipse, but ali the information which the 
beau monde of Venice could obtain from her mother was, that she had 
over-fatigued herself on the night of the Doge’s ball, and had never 
been well since. 

And was Clara really ill ? Had the first opening of her beautiful eyes 
upon the light of a thousand tapers so overpowered her young spirits, as 
to render a retreat into the nursery absolutely unavoidable? Her mother 
said so. Mrs. de Courtenay informed every body who inquired for her 
daughter, that it was quite by her own choice, and not by any ordinance 
of the physician, that she remained at home, while all the rest of the 
world were dancing; and that she hoped, by indulging her in this wish 
for retirement, the sort of nervous malady from which she appeared to 
be suffering would be relieved. When inquiries after the health of an 
invalid young lady are addressed by an anxious public to her mother, 
the answers they receive must, of course, pass unchallenged ; 80 all 
the Venice world declared that the pretty young creature who had en- 
chanted all eyes at the first carnival ball, had been so startled and 
agitated by the novel scene, that a fever on the nerves had seized her, 
which must, at least for that year, prevent her appearing among them 
again. The Lord Pentegrot was uneasy, really very uneasy about her. 
He was told by her mother, that the irritability of poor Clara’s nerves 
was becoming so great as to create the most serious fears for her 
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reason, and that the only mode of treatment which appeared to affect 
her favourably, was keeping her in a room with very little light, and in 
a state of the most perfect stillness. 

“The calamity which threatens us,” said the good lady, “ is cer- 
tainly the most melancholy in the world. Madness, you know, is ge- 
nerally inherited; and if the thing gets talked of, you may depend upon 
it that those who would like to send your lordship home, in the hope 
of succeeding to your diplomatic honours here, would not fail to seize 
upon the report, and make the best use of it.’ 

The Lord Pentegrot looked exceedingly frightened. 

“« Nay, dear brother,” resumed the lady, ‘*I say this but to put you 
on your guard. As yet I am quite sure that we are safe. | suffer no 
one but Nina, the young Italian girl she is so fond of, to approach her. 
The sight of poor old Alice irritates her so fearfully, that I have been 
obliged to confess the truth to the good creature, and she alone, of all 
your lordship’s household, has the slightest idea of the melancholy fact. 
And | cannot but think, my lord, that the sooner Alice is sent home 
the better.” 

“She must be sent off immediately,” replied the Lord Pentegrot, 
knitting his brows. ‘* Yet stay awhile,” he added, looking exceedingly 
ili at ease—** may she not circulate the dangerous report in England ?” 

‘« Trust me, there will be no danger from ¢ any such report, at the re- 
mote villare where the daughter of Alice lives, to whom, of course, 
she must be sent, with a small sum of money, and the promise of con- 
tinued wages till the result of this unhappy illness is ascertained.” 

The Lord Pentegrot felt all the wisdom of this measure, and as a 
special messenger to the British government was about to depart imme- 
diately, it was decided that the good nurse should depart with him; a 
sudden and violent manner of dismissing a faithful old servant, but 
which was rendered, alas! only too intelligible to her, by the assurance 
that nothing was considered so dangerous, in the present unhappy state 
of Clara, as the risk of her seeing ‘her. To which assurance another 
was added,—namely, that if her beloved nursling ever recovered her 
reason, she should be recalled. 

In this most melancholy state of things, it became rather a comfort to 
the Lord Pentegrot to hear, that the once loved girl from whom he now 
feared all manner of mischief, was daily declining in health. Neverthe- 
less, both uncle and mother felt that, under the peculiar circumstances 
of the case, it would be exceedingly injudicious to withdraw themselves 
from society, and accordingly they withdrew themselves from nothing, 
continuing to reply to all who continued to inquire about Clara, 
that she was profiting, both in health and spirits, from being permitted 
to return to her youthful occupations and amusements, the ‘too sudden 
and too early dismissal of which had so painfully affected her. Per- 
haps some people thought, and perhaps some people said, that they 
wondered how Mrs. de Courtenay, having once enjoyed the gratifica- 
tion of seeing the admiration her ‘beautiful young daughter inspired at 
court, could now appear without her so contentedly. But these people 
were not aware that the beautiful mother of the beautiful daughter had 
a little affaire de ceur upon the tapis, in which her tranquillity had re- 
ceived a dreadful shock, by perceiving that the man she loved and 
hoped to marry, had cazed upon her daughter as men do gaze when 
they look upon something which they feel to be more captivating than 
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any thing they had ever seen before. Without this feeling, perhaps, 
the strange catastrophe of my tale might never have occurred. It must 
be remembered that not only at the first féte of the carnival, but at all 
those which followed, the Turkish ambassador, and the sister of the 
British minister, had frequent opportunities of continuing the friendly 
intercourse which had sprang up between them. His Ottoman excel- 
lency, indeed, did not pay Mrs.de Courtenay any more morning visits, 
but they had often a good deal of conversation together. 

At length, however, the appearance of Mrs. de Courtenay in public 
suddenly ceased, and it was generally understood that the health of 
her daughter had unexpectedly become worse. Then all the world 
found out, somehow or other, that she was at extremity, and then the 
British minister himself became invisible, and all the world was in- 
formed that she was dead! It was very melancholy, very shock 
ing, very sad, particularly in the midst of the carnival, but it 
could not be helped. The Lord Pentegrot was speedily obliged 
to reappear, in order to resume his diplomatic functions, and even 
the greatly compassionated mother thought it her duty to reappear 
too. And thus, in a very few weeks the recollection of Clara and 
her muslin frock remained but like a dream, for every thing went 
on as if she had never existed. There was indeed one remarkable 
difference perceptible, when the brief mourning permitted by the regu- 
lations of court ceremony had passed away. Madame Albadoro was 
no longer distinguished among all the ladies of the circle by wearing 
the most magnificent shawl ever seen on European shoulders ; for Ma- 
dame de Courtenay appeared with one fifty times more magnificent 
still. The eyes of ladies are notigiven them for nothing—nay, they are 
not given them only for the purpose of subjugating their masters. Many 
bright glances, when directed to the resplendent shawl of Mrs, de 
Courtenay, recognised the wondrous web which they had wellnigh wor- 
shipped, when they had seen it adorning the portly person of the 
Turk. 

Had Mrs. de Courtenay not.been the sister of the British minister—or 
even had her manifold attractions not been rather particularly displayed, 
with the obvious intention of charming one who was nota Turk—it is 
impossible to say what insinuations might not have got into circulation. 
But as it was, nothing more was said of it than that some commercial 
treaty might be looked for between England and the Porte, in which it 
was probable that the latter would be found to have the advantage. 

But notwithstanding the matchless shawl, the noble gentleman to 
whom Mrs. de Courtenay had given her heart, and intended to give her 
head, did not, as it proved, think it advisable to take it. Moreover, the 
Lord Pentegrot lost thousands and only won hundreds, at the games of 
chance to which he more and more devoted himself ; so that altogether 
the affairs of the family did not appear to go well; and some very 
abominable Jews, who had been applied to, did not behave as respect- 
fully as they ought to have done: so that, in short, it became evident, 
both to the British minister and his sister, that the sooner they were 
recalled from Venice the better it would be for them. 

Their departure was not, at least to their own hearts, quite so gay a 
thing as their arrival. The spirits of Mrs. de Courtenay, after the 
disappointment in her love affair, had drooped exceedingly ; and even 
the sight of her shawl, though she looked at it frequently, did not de- 
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fe Courtenay !'" Of all the claims to distinction in which she. had for- 
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ned Cashmere shawl. But ot the glorious nature of this treasure, 
which partakes in some sort of immortality, preserved this, 
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selling it, she might for a long time save herself from, the necessity of 
the rigid economy she was obliged to practise, shé wonld never bring 
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still an object of attention, and probably of envy. _ 
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Fredonaiéllesostrongly, that she could ‘hot take her eyes 
(What 18 the name of ‘that very dld ‘lady ‘in the : 
mere shawl?” said the duchesse to a lady near her ; he 
de“Piédonaielle spoke very good English. ~~ * Once in my life, a great 
miutiy’yéats ago, I remember seeing a shawl that, if I mistake not, 
was very like it.°'What is the old lady’s name?” © | 
1 Poor dld Soult * Does she not look like a spectre 2” returned the 
lady thus addressed. “We all’ say that she aught to pit her beautiful 
shawl over head and all. “Her name is Mrs. de Courtenay.” — 
*Thé Duchesse de Fredonaielle started vio ently ; but the lady she had 
spoke to, an he her eyes in another direction, did not observe it. 
Her attention, however, was speedily recalled to the noble stranger at 
her side, by suddenly feeling the Hy t of her person on her shoulder ; 
thé Duchesse de Fredonaielle had fainted. Migr: x 

It is‘scarcely necessary to ‘say'that a considerable degree of confu- 
sion ensued ; but the duke, who was the most affectionate husband in 
the world; being informed of the HC pe himself conveyed her to the 
apartment allotted to them in the palace, and had soon the pleasure of 
witnessing her recovery, which was aa pease as her. illness had been, 
Poor old’ Mts. ‘de Courtenay ‘was sitting’ in her little closet of a parlour, 
on'the following morning, when the servant-girl of the lodging-house 
thréw open the ‘door ‘and’ antounced a name, which her pronuncia- 
tio fendered perfectly unintelligible; but the old lady stood up to 
receivé her guest.’ It was the, Duchessé de Fredonaielle, “She ap- 
proached the tottering lady with a rapid step, and throwing her arms 
around her, caused her, with gentle violence, to resume her seat, and 
then dropped on her knees before her. , 

«‘'Whoand what ate you?” screamed the astonished woman—“ are 
you not the noble Frenchwoman who fainted last night?” 

“Mother,” replied the beautiful duchesse, with a sob, “ mother! J 
am’ your child !” | 

“And the Turk ?” screamed Mrs. de Courtenay, trembling from head 
to foot. 

“The Turk proved’a friendly Christian to me,” returned Madame de 
Fredonaielle, with'a gentle smile. “When I made him understand that 
I could not love him, he gave me to one whom I could and did love, 
though I had only danced with him once, mother! But he loved meas 
quickly. Hé'watched over my destiny, and converted it to the most happy 
one that ever befela woman. Mother! you have nothing to regret.’ 

It is to be hoped that‘ this ‘assurance soothed the last hours of the 
wretched Mrs. de Courtefay; ‘but she did not long survive the surprise 
which the appearance of her daughter occasioned her. A visit from 
the duke and from her grandchild was proposed to her, but she declined 
both, and when the forgiving duchesse came to repeat her pious visit for 
the third time, which was on the third day after their first meeting, she 
found that her mother was dead. , 

The wretched lady had found time however to make, and properly 
execute, a last will and testament, by which she bequeathed the magni- 
ficent Cashmere shawl to her daughter. 
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THE WIDOWS’ ALMSHOUSE. 
BY THE AUTHOR oY “' PETER PRIGGINS,” “COLLEGE LIFE,” &c. 
No. XII. 
THE FEMALE AMANUENSIS. 


The lawyer exults in his vengeance complete, . 
To the, bailiff he makes the scheme known ; 
Night comes, and the lovers impatiently meet, 
Together they fly, they are seized in the street, 
And in prison the author is thrown. 
SouTHEY. 


Cuap. I. 


Tue rector completed his tale, and Mr. Titus Dowell proposed a 
quiet rubber. We were not in the humour for indulging him, though 
we) were all fond of whist ; for a resplendent October moon cast its 
beams into the open window of the room in which we were sitting, and 
seemed to impose upon us the notion that it would be a sacrilege against 
Diana if we were to shat out her rays, and substitute a pair of waxes 
for her clear beams. | 

The night was warm and delicious; the air was loaded with the 
fragrance of the sweetly-smelling clematis which grew luxuriantly over 
the trellised verandas ; a unanimous vote was passed, that instead of 
the card-table and counter-box, the cigar-case and liqueur-stand should 
be introduced, and the evening passed in a cozy smoke and a pleasant 
chat. The fragrant weed soon mingled its odour with the fragrant 
flowers, and a prolonged silence proved how greatly their combined per- 
fumes were relished. 

“ What, Peter!” cries some fair lady, who shudders at the notion 
of tobacco — ** What! ‘call the smell of that nasty weed a_per- 
fume ?” 

** Yes, madam, and a most delicious perfume too, if it is wafted from 
areal Havannah. I have always reckoned Sir Walter Raleigh among 
the greatest benefactors to mankind.” ae 

“What, the wretch that introduced smoking, Peter? he ought to 
have been drowned for doing it.” 

“* He was very nearly, madam, by his servant, who did not know 
the luxury of smoking, and threw cold water upon the experi- 
ment.” 

“ Well, J will never marry a man that smokes,” 

‘Then mind, madam, that you ascertain correctly beforehand that 
he is never guilty of doing so; for, if he should be fond of it, and try 
to do it on the sly, rely upon it you will spoil his temper if you attempt 
to put his pipe out.” 

** Can you tell me, Peter,” says my fair lady, smilingly, why to- 
bacco smokers are like auctioneers ?” 

“I presume, madam, because they are both great puffers.”” 

** Quite right, Peter; so now proceed.” 
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Well, after a prolonged silence, the squire, as examples whether 
good or bad are wont to be followed, followed the example set him by 
the rector, and volunteered a tale. He proposed to relate to us the 
life and adventures of the sixth widow—the last on my list. He took 
a preliminary draught of a deliciously cold claret cup, and thus 


‘‘ Virginia, my dear,” said an aged, retired army officer, to a fair 
girl, his only child, “lay aside your book, for you must be tired of 
reading to me.” : 

‘¢ Not if it amuses you, dear ; you know T have been so much 
used to it, that I am not easily fatigued, The book, too, is so inte- 
——— that I ‘Jong to finish it, and learn the fate of the hero and 
heroine.” 

‘¢ You are a good girl, Virginia, and)were it not for you, I know not 
what I should do. My wounded leg keeps me a close prisoner, and 
my eyes, shrouded in Egyptian darkness by that cruel ophthalmia, are 
uséless to me.” : T 
~ “ How grateful ought I to be then to my poor lost mother, who gave 
me such a taste for reading, that the duty of amusing you is not-a task 
but a pleasure.” ) bangs 
“< A pleasure that you, must not indulge in to the injury of your health, 
my child. You are as fair and delicate as your mother, who: I fear 
shortened her earthly career by confining herself. to the unwholesome 
air of a sick room, anticipating every wish, and supplying every want, 
of her helpless husband. You must take more exercise, child, and be 
more in the fresh air.” 

‘“‘ Indeed I am very well, papa, and I cannot go out and leave you 
alone,” said Virginia, throwing her arms round his neck, and kissing his 
cheek, imbrowned by the sun of Egypt. | 

“JT am never alone, dearest; one is always with. me-——one: whom, 
were it not for quitting thee, and leaving thee to the mercies of @ cruel 
world, I would gladly join, never more to part from her; but go; my 
child, go and enjoy in the fields about us the pure fresh air of heaven. 
There, wipe away those tears that I feel falling on my face, and return 
to me cheerful and happy.” 

“Well, I will go, papa, since you wish it, There, I have thrown 
open the window, that you may hear the birds sing, to amuse you while 
Iam gone. I shall not be absent long,” 

“Nay, hurry not on my account; my thoughts will amuse me, for I 
will think, of you, and all your kindnesses to your father ; besides, my 
young friend, Philip Darnton, promised to see me soon, and I think it 
not improbable he may perform his promise to-day.” 

“I hope he may, papa, for Mr. Darnton is so cheerful and amus- 
ing in his conversation, that he always leaves you happier than he 
found you. I think he will come, for he has but little business to at- 
tend to.” 

‘<I wish he had more, Virginia; but a young barrister cannot com- 
mand briefs and consaltations; he must wait until experience and op- 
portunity ensure him success. I heartily hope that some opportunity 
may occur ere long to our friend Darnton, of showing to the world 
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that he has abilities of no common order. It would ensure him:busi- 
ness, and it is of great consequence to him that he should-be employed ; 
for his means, I fear, are very small.” |) ! a2 

“ But you know, papa, that he told us he was turning his attention 
to literature, and had written a paper for one of the periodicals, which 
had been accepted.” Fe 

“ Literary employment, my child, is very well as an adjunct,’ but 
too precarious for a sole dependency. None but-those who live; by 
their talents for writing, especially works of fiction,'can form the 
slightest notion of the wear and tear of the brain, when ‘it’ isicalled 
upon constantly and regularly to supply subjects for the pages. of a 
novel, or the sketchy articles of a periodical.” ae, ) 

‘¢ But then consider, my dear papa, the fame that he will gain, and 
the introductions into high society that will follow !” said Virginia, with 
sparkling eyes and in an exulting tone. | wie T9 

“Child, child, you know not what you are saying. If; Darnton 
were aman of fortune or of high birth, a reputation asia clever author 
might give him ‘an additional step in the ladder of society ; but:tely 
upon it that,the man who writes for a' subsistence, is rarely courted, out 
of, his own set, Fame is ‘all very well when it ensures:a publisher’s 
cheque, and enables the man who gains it to appear and live as a gen- 
tleman. But begone, or we shall waste the day in talking.” 

Virginia’s eyes ceased to sparkle ; her face ‘bore an airof despond- 
ency as she turned and left the room. .. With: a’ slow: step she 
through the village of Hornsey, where her father had hired a small 
cottage suited to his small income; for he had ‘but his half-pay anda 
pension for his wounds. . | 

She had not been gone above a quarter of an hour, during which 
the nearly sightless soldier was employed in calling down the blessings 
of God upon his affectionate child, when the little garden-gate was 
opened, and, the girl who waited on the family showed Philip Darnton 
into the sitting-room, without announcing him—for he was the’ only 
visiter of. her master, and she thought-it a superfluous trouble. 

Philip was rather a good-looking man, but his eyes appeared too 
brilliant for his pale cheeks. His long, wavy, auburn. hair, of which 
in truth he was rather proud, fell on each'side of a high forehead, 
already wrinkled by much thought and deep study. . His figure was 
slight and. rather tall, but quite symmetrical. His dress was plain, 
but in very good taste. His dark-olive frock-coat fitted him neatly ; 
a pair of gray trousers were confined to a well-made boot; his summer 
waistcoat was not bedizened with chains and seals, and a plain black- 
silk handkerchief was artlessly but neatly:tied: round his neck. No 
enormous shirt-pins or gingerbread studs disfigured his neatly-plaited 
front. ‘In short, Philip Darnton was a gentleman, and dressed ‘as 
such,” 

“ Good morning, Captain Emmerson, good morning,” said Darnton, 
cheerfully—iudeed more so than usual. 

‘Glad to see you—I was going to say—glad you are come to see 
me,” replied the captain, extending his hand, which the young man 
took affectionately, and retained in his own, ‘‘I am alone, and shall 
be glad to have a chat with you. Virginia is gone for a walk, for I 
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fear for her health. She is very delicate, very. 1 cannot lose her, 
Darnton ; ‘she is my sole hope and dependence in this world, ,She is a 
good child—an exemplary daughter.”.......... . f'bhe' wae 

“She is indeed, sir,” said Philip,,‘energetically, and pressing the 
hand which he held. ‘‘So good..a daughter cannot fail to make a 
most excellent. wife.’’ : River ‘bist ; . 

** Wife! my young friend ? Virginia will never quit ,her father while 
he lives; and when he is gone, who would marry a girl dowerless—ex- 
cept as to her virtues ?” 

‘Marry! I—that.is, my dear sir,” replied Philip, stammering, “ I— 
would gladly make her mine, I have long wished to speak to you on 
the subject which you have so opportunely introduced, Ever since I 
have known Miss Emmerson—” 3 

‘* Almost three months !” said the captain, ironically, _ 

‘* —-L have admired her. Her beauty first attracted my attention ; 
her virtues and her filial piety. have won,my heart. I love her, sir ; 
and if, as you say, you are under an obligation to me--though I think 
but little of the service I rendered you—discharge the obligation by 
‘allowing me to express my feelings to your daughter, and to hope for 
your approval if I find those feelings, reciprocated,” 

“* Young man,” said the captain, ‘‘ Iesteem you highly; nor do I 
know any one on whom I would,so. readily, bestow my child’s hand, if 
her heart was yours, 1 believe you to,be possessed of high principles. 
I know that: you are talented and. persevering,,,. You saved my life by 
stopping the horses of. a carriage, which would, have run.over me as [ 


crossed the road. You have, been kind and) attentive to me since. 


Though my eyes are nearly, sightless, my other faculties are quickened. 
My ears are good, and the tones of your voice, when speaking to my 
child, almost convinced me of what Iam now sorry to hear you con- 
fess.” 

‘¢ Sorry, sir! why?” 

‘« Because [ am compelled to reject your suit.” 

‘‘ In what have I offended, sir?” said Philip, sorrowfully, 

‘* Offended? in nothing; but it would be making you an ungrateful 
return for the favours you have conferred, upon me, were I to permit 
you, whose sole dependence is on your professional success, to cramp 
your energies, and waste your valuable time, in paying attentions to one 
who, when I am gone, and something whispers to me that time is near 
at hand, will be penniless.’’ 

‘* My profession, the law, sir, .is not my only means of support. I 
have tried literature, and I have been, successful, You cannot see, sir, 
but you can feel; here is a cheque, my first.cheque, for an article in 
the I am. engaged, as./a, constant contributor, on liberal 
terms. Iam also engaged on a novel, and I feel I shall succeed. I 
know I shall makea,hit, for I feel that the power of pleasing the pub- 
lic isin me. I shall be able to make more than enough by my pen to 
support a wife—ay, anda family,”’ 

When Philip Darnton had uttered these words rapidly and ener- 
getically,' Captain Emmerson shook his head. He smiled, however, and 
the young man was encouraged, to proceed, He argued his case so 
cleverly, and drew so affecting a picture of the difficulties that would 
environ Virginia if her father were to die and leave her without pro- 
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tection, that the old soldier shed tears, and at last consented that 
Philip should disclose his love to the young lady, and if she allowed 
their feelings and wishes to be mutual, that he should wed her as soon 
as he could prove that.he earned enough to support her in comfort. 

» Virginia in the mean while had left the village of Hornsey, and 
wandered about in the Janes and fields around. She had: been cutting 
some wild-roses and other flowers, to give that cheerful look to their 
humble dwelling, which flowers, never fail to impart. Some people 
will tell you that no one can do two things at the same time; but 
Virginia could have proved the falsehood of their assertion, by assur- 
ing them that she was plucking roses and honeysuckles and thinki 
of Philip: Darnton, and that the one employment did not interfere with 
the other. 

To say that she loved Philip, might be saying too much; but she 
was pleased with his manners, admired his talents, and certainly pre- 
ferred him to any man whom she had seen. | 

Previously to her father’s return from Egypt, she had mixed much 
in society with her mother, and had had several young men about her, 
who paid her such attentions as justified her in imagining they sought 
her hand; but she had seea no one who, in her opinion, could gain her 
love, and retain her affections, so readily and so lastingly as Philip 
Darnton. 

But her father—would he consent to. her leaving him? or if he did 
consent, could she make up her mind to leave him, sightless and 
crippled, to the care of mercenaries? No, Virginia sighed as she 
answered her own thoughts. She would forget Philip, and devote 
herself entirely to her father. But was it not possible to marry Philip 
and not leave her father? Could not they live with him, or he with 
them? It was possible ; indeed it was a very good arrangement, for 
he would have more society, and be more cheerful and happy. But 
did Philip love her? She did not doubt it, though he had “ never 
told his love.” Would he ask her to marry him—her who was, or 
rather would be, portionless, to marry him who had not the means of 
supporting her ? 

irginia was saved the pain of trying to solve this difficult pro- 
blem, by an occurrence that changed herjdoubts of Philip’s wish to 
unite his fate to hers, to fears for her personal safety. 

She had wandered from the lanes and fields into the high-road that 
leads to London. She heard steps approaching her, and on raising 
her.eyes from the bouquet she had gathered, saw two sturdy beggars, 
dressed as sailors, coming up close behind her. She turned suddenly 
round, and walked hastily by them towards her home. They followed 
her soliciting alms, and telling the usual lies of being ‘‘ poor Jack 
Tars who had been cast away and lost their all.” 

She assured them that she had nothing with her to relieve their 
wants, and hurried on as fast as she could. They followed her, in- 
creasing their speed as she increased hers, but offered her no insult 
until they reached the gate of a field which stood open. She felt her- 
self suddenly seized by both her arms and forced into the field. She 
screamed as loudly as she could, but one of the ruffians placed his 
hand over her mouth, while the other proceeded to search for her 


pockets. 











She felt faint and ill, but making a sudden exertion,’ threw - 


men from her, and rushed back towards’ the gate, screaming ‘more 
loudly than before. She fled swiftly, for fear aided her flight ; but 
just “ she reached the gate, she was overtaken and thrown to the 

The villains finding that she had no money about her, proceeded to 
strip off her clothes, and had deprived her of her shawl and bonnet, 
when she heard a footstep on the hard road. She shrieked murder! 
and one of the ruffians raised his hand to strike her in the face, but 
before his blow fell, he was laid on the ground at her side, and the 
blood gushed from his nose in torrents. The other fellow, seeing a 

ung man about to treat him in the same manner as he had treated 

is eager iar avoided the stick which was aimed at his head, and 
ran off, 

Philip Darnton—for it was he—allowed the other ruffian to follow 
after he had given him a sound thrashing, and did all he could to 
calm the agitation of Virginia before he restored her to her father’s arms, 

They had to walk but one little mile, but they were nearly an hour 
in accomplishing the distance. What delayed them the reader must 
imagine. It will be enough to say, that when they arrived at. the cot- 
tage, Virginia threw herself on her father’s neck, and told him of the 
insults to which she had been subjected, and how Philip Darnton had 
rescued her from the hands of her persecutors. 

«You have placed me under another obligation, Philip,” said the 
captain. “ Howcan we repay him, my child?” 

Hs» By giving me the right to be her protector for the fature,”’ replied 
ilip. 

** And what says my girl to that ?” 

Virginia whispered a few words into her father’s ear. 

‘‘Take her, Philip, she is yours,” said the old soldier, ** and may 


heaven bless you both.” 
Cuap. Il. 


Six months had passed after the interview we have just recorded, 
Philip Darnton’s novel had been finished and published, in spite of the 
many hours he had lost in his visits to Hornsey. Its success was great, 
and he not only received the congratulations of those friends who were 
in his secret-—for he had published anonymously—but a present from 
his publisher, and a request that every future work which he under- 
took should be offered to him. 

Need I say that the successful author hastened as quickly as he 
could to Hornsey, to communicate the happy tidings to his: loved one 
and her father? Need I add that Virginia shed tears of joy as she fell 
upon his neck, and that the sightless soldier pressed affectionately 
the joined hands that were.placed in his. 

“God be thanked—God be thanked, my young friend !” said the old 
man, fervently ; ‘‘ had you failed it would have broken my heart, for 
my child loves you, Philip, with all the strength of a virgin affection, 
and had you not succeeded it would have been my painful duty to 


have crushed her young hopes.” 
“‘ But now, dear sir, that the experiment has succeeded—succeeded 
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ond my, warmest, expectations—you will mot oppose our union 

2. I know that by my pen I can support your daughteriin com- 

fort, and trust that professional. employment will shortly enable me'to 
do so in luxury.” 

‘< | will offer no further opposition to your marriage, Philip, .Con- 
sult with my child, and on the day she fixes she. shall be. yours, ‘but 
upon one condition.” : 

‘* Name it,” said. Philip. : A 

‘* That you live with me in my humble cottage for the few months 
that remain to me on earth.| I cannot part from my child until J am 
summoned from her by him who gave me such a blessing.” role 

‘* Father, dear father, we will never leave you,” said Virginia, quit- 
ting Philip’s arm, and throwing herself on the old man’s neck, ‘‘ we 
never dreamed of leaving you. But do not speak in so melancholy a 
tone, or you will turn our happiness into misery.” 

‘* Many. years, I trust,” said Philip, ‘‘ will see us living cheerfully 
and happily together,” 

‘* Philip Darnton, my son—for so henceforth will I call you—the 
hand of death is already upon me: although his grasp be but feeble as 
yet, he will not relax it. Daily shall I feel it grow stronger, closing 
upon me with a barder grip. Ido not wish to throw it off, for my in- 
firmities render life scarcely desirable; yet life without this dear child 
would be a blank, and the short span that remains to me must be passed 
with her to cheer and comfort me.” 

As the aged sufferer spoke these words slowly but firmly, he turned 
his sightless eyeballs to Heaven, and the tears fell from them on the 
hands of Philip and. Virginia, as they pressed his within their own. 
They gazed at him silently and sorrowtully, for the words carried a con- 
viction to their hearts that he had spoken truly. 

‘Go, my children, go, leave me for a time. My feelings have 
overpowered me, Let me commune with mine own heart in private, 
and when you return to me you shall find me cheerful and re- 
signed.” 

He dropped their hands when he had spoken these words, and Philip 
led Virginia from the room. 

During their short absence, every thing was arranged between them, 
and the following Monday was fixed upon for the wedding. This 
was communicated to the captain, whom they found, as he had assured 
them they should find him, cheerful and happy. Never more from 
that time until the day of his death did he, allow a murmur or even 
a sigh to escape him, to cast a cloud on the happiness of his 
children. 

Philip Darnton had no friends to consult on the: subject of his mar- 
riage. He wasa natural son of an eminent solicitor, who gave him an 
excellent education, and would have provided for him amply in his 
will, had he not had an insuperable objection to making one. He, 
however, was among the number of those who cannot believe, with the 
late Dr. Kitchener, that there is ‘‘a pleasure in making a will.” He 
thought that there was time enough forthat when he became old and 
sickly, and that if he did it in full health and strength, he should be 
signing his own deatlh-warrant, The consequence was thathe neglected 
doing so until it was too late. 





He was walking, apparently in the ‘enjoyment’ of ‘perfect ‘health; ‘in 
the garden of ‘his country-house, and giving directions to his ener, 
when he was seized with an attack of apoplexy, and’ never spoke after- 
wards. * ncn 

His brother, who succeeded to his property, was'an avaricious man, 
and had always abused him for wasting his money on the education and 
support of a child who had no legal claim upon him.’ He ‘gave Philip, 
however, a note of 100/. value, and told him that that was all he could 
do for him. : | 

As there were no friends to be consulted, and no lawyers to be em- 
ployed in making settlements and fixing the amount of pin-money, 
the ceremony was not delayed. A licence was procured, and the par- 
son of Hornsey united as happy and as cheerful a pair as ever entered 
the walls of its pretty little church. 

Mr. and Mrs. Darnton did not pass the honeymoon ‘at a watering- 
place, or in an elegant and retired mansion lent to’ them by some kind 
friend or relation; but, as our forefathers used to do of old, returned 
to their own home, and after spending a pleasant evening at their own 
_ ‘fireside, sought their happiness under their own roof. 

- Swiftly and pleasantly flew the*hours, to all the occupants of the 
little cottage at Hornsey. Philip’ went daily to his chambers after an 
early breakfast, and having passed’ the morning in literary pursuits, and 
in reading up a certain quantity of law, he returned home to a late 
dinner. After dinner, a little pleasant chat over the wine, and the 
last new book read aloud over the tea-table; whiled away the hours until 
midnight warned them to seek repose. 

This sort of life might have become monotonous and dull after a 
time, had it not been occasionally relieved by the visits of some literary 
men, who had sought for and obtained the friendship of Philip Darn- 
ton. They walked over with him and shared his frugal meal, for he 
did not feel inclined or justified in giving what is vulgarly called **a 
regular spread.” He thought, and was right in thinking, that if his 
friends visited him for the sake of his society, they would not require 
three courses, and an extravagant dessert, to make his society more 
agreeable, and that they could drink to his health and future success in 
a glass of good port or sherry, with as much satisfaction as ina goblet 
of expensive claret or champagne. 

He, of course, received in return, invitations to the houses of his 
friends, but he tarely accepted them, as he did not wish to go out with- 
outhis wife, and Virginia did not feel willing to leave her father to his 
own unamused thoughts. 

It was necessary, however, to keep all invitations concealed from the 
captain, who was not at alla selfish ‘person, and would have insisted 
on their being accepted, for he thought that the more his son-in-law 
went into society, the more his talents and high moral character would 
be appreciated, and the more his daughter would be delighted by see- 
ing the admiration and esteem which her husband could not fail of 
obtaining. 

Among several invitations that were sent to the cottage, and carefully 
concealed from the old soldier, was one which Philip could not refuse. 
It came from one of the first literary men of the day, at whose table 
it was a very high honour to obtain a seat. He was unknown, except 














by fame, to Philip Darnton, but the note was expressed in a manner so 
kind and complimentary, that he was flattered and charmed by it, and 
resolved to accept the invitation, although Mrs. Darnton was not in- 
cluded in it. 19435] : 

He left her therefore with her father, and for the first time since their 
marriage, determined upon sleeping at his chambers, instead of returning 
home at night, as he justly anticipated that they might sit unusually 
late for him. | 

The captain jokingly warned him not to be intoxicated with wit or 
wine, but to keep sober, and to store up in his memory all the good things 
that he should hear, and thus be able to repeat them for their amuse- 
ment. 

Philip went to Brompton, and found his new friend located in a 
pretty little villa, hidden from the road by a thick plantation of trees 
and shrubs. He was cordially welcomed, and introduced to four gen- 
tlemen, strangers to him, but whose names were familiar to his ear as 
being ‘the staff” of one of the best periodicals of the day, which was 
under the direction of their host. 

Within a few minutes of his arrival dinner was announced, and he 
found himself seated at a circular table well covered with ‘all the de- 
licacies of the season.” As soon as the covers were removed, the ser- 
vants retired, and did not appear again until a signal was given them, 
by means of a small hand-bell.. Their attendance was rendered unne- 
cessary except to change the courses, by a dumb-waiter, containin 
wines, sauces, and every thing that could be required, being vilaed 
within reach of the chairs. Thus the guests could help themselves, 
and converse without restraint, and without the good things that were 
let out over the good things that were taken in, being repeated and 
commented upon in the regions below. 

The sparkling wine, and the more sparkling wit, the poignant jest, 
and the ready repartee, flew around the board. Philip was too much 

leased to talk. He listened eagerly, and his twinkling eyes and hearty 
augh delighted the talkers. His evident relish of their jokes and puns 
stimulated them to exert themselves the more, and never, probably, 
had the round table in the little villa at Brompton, been more cheer- 
fully and happily surrounded. 

When the cloth was removed, and the olives and wine placed on the 
table—for the epicurean host never allowed fruits and sweets to spoil 
the flavour of his pure Lafitte—the fun grew faster and more furious. 
Extemporary verses were recited, songs sung, conundrums—classical 
and commonplace—invented and answered, or ‘ given up,” and an- 
swered by the inventors themselves ; anecdotes were told; adventures 
related ; new books criticised, and their authors “‘ cut up,” or praised 
as they deserved ; plays, players, and periodicals were disposed of in 
short but pithy sentences, and publishers praised or blamed as they 
encouraged or crushed talent. 


Philip, as I have said, was too much pleased at hearing others talk to 
be a talker himself; but his host, who, among his other talents, pos- 
sessed a wondrous facility for ‘‘ bringing out’ his guests, gradually 
drew him into conversation, at first with himself, and then with the 
company generally. } 

hen he saw that his shyness was removed, and that he was suffi- 
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ciently excited by the wine which he had drank, he proposed his 
health, as the successful author of the last new novel. 

The toast was received and drank in a way highly gratifying to the 
feelings of a young débutant on the stage of letters, and Philip, much 
to his own surprise, made a most excellent speech in return, which 
was listened to and applauded by his admiring friends. 

The ice once broken, Darnton plunged over head and ears into the 
stream of fun, and ere the evening closed, had said many a good thing, 
wie was considered ‘‘ worth booking” by the old stagers around 

im. 
Ere he quitted the party, which was not done until the timepiece 
pointed to the morning hours, he had received invitations from every 
one present; but the most gratifying of all was from the Great Lion 
himself, who told him, in a tone the sincerity of which could not be 
Pas an to visit him in his den, whenever he wanted an adviser or a 
riend. 

When Philip reached his chambers, he was not intoxicated with ex- 
cess of wine, though he had drunk freely, but he was so much excited 
by all he had heard and done, that he could not sleep. He fell, it is 
true, into short dreamy slumbers, from which he was roused by the 
seuneeoary voices and the fancied peals of laughter of his companions of 
the night. 

With the first gleam of dawn he arose feverish and unrefreshed, and 
resolved to cool his heated body, and calm his excited mind, by walk- 


ing home to breakfast. 
As he walked across the fields—for there were fields, and not merely 


brick-fields, in those days, between London and Hornsey—he endea- 
voured to recall to his mind some of the witticisms, puns, and stories, 
which he had listened to the night before, in order to be able to re- 
peat them to Virginia and her father. How they would smile at some 
sly hit !—how they would laugh at some well-timed jest '—how they 
would fairly roar at some exceedingly shocking bad pun, and be puz- 
zled at some deeply-seated point of a riddle! Philip laughed as he 
thought of the laughter he should excite in them. Long before he had 
reached his home, by the exercise he had taken, and the thoughts he 
had indulged in, his body and mind were refreshed and exhilarated. 

With brilliant eye and smiling face he reached the garden-gate. 
Two or three active springs cleared the gravelled path; his hand was 
on the latch, and he was about to open the door, when the unusual 
appearance of the cottage struck him. Surely it was not so very early 
in the morning, and yet the shutters were closed on the lower windows, 
and the blinds of the upper ones drawn closely down. He looked at 
his watch, but he had forgotten to wind, it up, and could not ascertain 
the hour, The sun was up high in the heavens, and the shadows 
thrown by the trees were much shortened on the ground. He thought 
it must be long past the time when the family, early in their habits, 
usually arose. The church clock struck, and when Philip had counted 
eight distinct notes of its musical bell, he felt a conviction within him 
that all was not well within, 

With trembling hand he turned the handle of the lock, and opened 
the door. He searched the parlours and back premises to find the ser- 
vant, but she was nowhere to be found. He crept stealthily up stairs 
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and gently opened his bedroom door, The room was unoccupied, but 
the bed had evidently been tenanted, His heart told him that he must 
seek his wife in the apartment of her father, and that that father—the 
wounded, sightless warrior—was either dead or dying, 

He stole to the door and listened... Sobs, deep and. convulsive, 
reached his ear, mingled with the subdued tones of a manly, sonorous 
voice; but the voice was the voice of a stranger. He opened the door, 
and saw the old man lying in the long sleep of death. By his side knelt 
his daughter, sobbing as if her heart would break, and over her stood 
the clergyman of Hornsey, pouring into her unheeding ear such words 
consolation as his sacred office and kind heart suggested to 

im. 

Philip knelt down by Virginia’s side, and took her hand in his. , She 

knew who was beside her, although she looked not at him ; but point- 


- ing at the corpse before her, she shrieked, ‘‘ He is dead,” and fell faint- 


ing into her husband’s arms. 

Philip, with the assistance of the clergyman, conveyed her to her 
room, and left her to the care of the maid, who had returned from seek- 
ing a messenger to send to him at his chambers, and apprize him of 
what had taken place, | 

Philip afterwards learned that Virginia, on rising in the morning, 
had gone into her father’s room,.as was hex custom, and found him a 
corpse. He must have died soon after’ he retired’ to bed, for the body 
was stiffand cold. Still she would not believe that he was dead, , but 
sent the maid, whom her screams had summoned to the room, for the 
doctor. He was from home, and the poor girl, not daring to return 
without some one to aid and assist. them, wisely called up the clergy- 
man, who readily yielded to her wishes, and accompanied her, to com- 
fort and cheer the mourner, 


Cuap. III. 


Arter the remains of Captain Emmerson had been deposited in 
the churchyard of Hornsey, and a small tablet erected to his memory, 
the Darntons, who could not remain in a scene where every thing re- 
minded them of their loss, left the cottage, and went to reside in a 
small housein the neighbourhood of Ruassell-square. 

Philip still retained his chambers in the Temple, and passed his 
mornings there, hoping that a brief might find its way there, and working 
hard with his pén. He would gladly have laid aside the ‘‘ gray goose 

uill” fora time, for he was not.in the humour to invent amusement 
or the public, in the grief, and sorrow of his heart ; but stern necessity 
bade him not to hold his hand, The expenses of the funeral, the re- 
moval from Hornsey, and the furnishing of the new house, had nearly 
exhausted his resources, and he was obliged to work to provide his 
daily bread. 

As to a brief, Philip was not lucky enough to gain one. He had no 

onal friend among the solicitors, and though his name was already 
divulged, as the clever author of the last new novel, and of a series of 
brilliant articles in the Review, somehow or another the lawyers 





thought that a man who was so very much engaged in literary pursuits, 
was not calculated to work up the dry details of a chancery case. 
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They shook their heads mysteriously if any body suggested that he was 
a rising man, but never gave him an opportunity of rising even to make 
a half-guinea motion. 

Philip hoped and hoped until his heart grewsick of hoping, and about 
twelve months after leaving Hornsey, he felt disgusted with his pro- 
fession, gave up his chambers, and all thoughts of succeeding at the 
bar. He made up his mind to devote himself entirely to literature, 
and removed his books and desk to his little study at home. 

Virginia was pleased at this change in his mode of life, as she had 
much more of his company than she had when he went daily to his 
chambers. She would slip quietly into his study wich her work, and sit 
down by his side for hours, without speaking unless he addressed her. 
By degrees she became useful to him, by saving him the trouble of 
consulting books of reference, and copying out in her own clear hand 
his almost illegible MS., and at fast taught herself how to correct the 
proof sheets that were sent to him by the printer. 

By a steady perseverance in this mode of life for nearly two years, 
during which period they saw but little company, the Darntons found 
themselves the possessors of a few hundred pounds, and Philip re- 
solved to have’a little relaxation from labour, by taking a tour on the 
continent. The day was fixed for their departure, and they were anti- 
cipating a very agreeable trip, when their arrangements were suddenly 
set aside by an unexpected, but far from disagreeable, event. 

Philip received a note by the post from his friend at Brompton, of 
whom he had seen but little since the death of his father-in-law, in 
which he begged him to meet him at the house of a publisher in the far 
west of London, but to mention the appointment to no one. Philip 
went, and was agreeably surprised by a very handsome offer, if he 
would, anonymously and preserving the strictest secresy, take the sub- 
editorship of a journal which was about to be established by the pub- 
lisher, under the editorship of his Brompton friend, who was not to 
appear in the business, but to transact every thing through the medium 
of his sub-editor, whose person was not as yet generally known, 

This offer was too liberal and too agreeable to be refused. He en- 
tered upon this office with zeal and discretion, The journal came 
out, and caused ‘‘a sensation,” as it is called. The.articles were so 
clever, and so very ‘‘spicy,” the knowledge displayed of aristocratic 
sayings and movements so accurate, that it soon became very popular, 
and remunerated, the spirited publisher for his liberal, outlay of 
capital. 

But ‘who writes for the ?” was the question in, the mouth 
of everyone. No one knew, yet,every body had a shrewd guess that 
it was A. B. C., or X.Y. Z. ‘*He knew it was his style. There 
could not be a doubt about it; besides, was he not seen coming out of 
the publisher’s house, with a cloak on, late one evening? and did not 
he visit the countess whose little indiscretion had been so funnily but 
so severely exposed ?”” 

The secret, however, was admirably preserved. Philip was pro- 
posed, by a third party, as a member of a club to whichhis Brompton 
friend belonged, and where he was introduced to him in due form, as to 
a perfect stranger. The club were not surprised that the lion should 
cultivate the friendship of a young and successful author, and while 
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they were supposed to be laughing and talking, over their little table, 
about things in general, the particular business of the journal was 
transacted. Papers were exchanged, hints given and received in a few 
minutes, and then the conspirators against the sober looks and long 
faces of the public joined in the general conversation and fun of the 
smoking-room or spper-table. 

Virginia, like most married ladies, was not very well pleased at her 
husband's joining a club. It kept him out late at night, and she was 
not quite certain of what was done there ; still she could not complain 
when Philip told her that he merely used the club-house as a sort of 
house of call for literary men, and that much of his literary employ- 
ment was arranged therein. This he told her without disclosing to her 
the nature of the employment upon which he was engaged. As she 
accompanied him out to various parties, for their acquaintances were 

ually becoming more numerous, she could hardly complain that he 
should be dropped at his clab on their way home, *** just for ten 
minutes,” though those ten minutes were sometimes very, very long 
ones. 

This, perhaps, was the most agreeable portion of Philip Darnton’s 
literary career. He was earning a certain and sufficient income, with- 
out being, by name, much before the public, and consequently but little 
assailed by the critics of the public press, who, by the by, generally 
speaking, are a very goodnatured class of men, and not very hard upon 
an author unless he is deserving of censure, or has incurred their per- 
sonal animosity. He had formed a circle of very agreeable friends, and 
enjoyed their society with his wife whenever he thought fit to go among 
them, or receive them at his own house. His magazine work was com- 
paratively light, and his sub-editorship was not very laborious, under 
the directions of his clever principal. 

“* Murder will out,” is a very old adage, and has been proved to be 
founded in truth. No secret can be kept very Jong when it has been 
intrusted to more than two persons. The cause of the disclosure of 
the names of the writers in the was an accident which was very 
nearly attended with serious consequences to the publisher. 

He had called at the door of the club in his carriage, to set 
down Philip Darnton and the lion of Brompton, whom he had met at 
a party. A fourth man was with them, to prevent any suspicion of 
their being closeted with him in a coach for the purpose of concocting 
matter for the He was induced to enter the strangers’ room for 
a few minutes; and on his return, as he was descending the stairs that 
led into the hall, he slipped up, and fell heavily on the back of his head. 
Neither Philip nor his friend were aware of the accident, as they had 
parted from him at the door of the strangers’ room, and gone up stairs 
to the smoking-room at the top of the house. He was, therefore, 
Ey up by the servants, who, finding that he was stunned by the 

ow, untied his neckcloth, unbuttoned his shirt-collar, and opened 
his waistcoat. As they did so, a small bundle of papers fell out, which 
the Paul Pry of the eabiiend every club has its Paul Pry—who was 
busily engaged in helping the servants, picked up and slipped into his 
ket. A little oll: water applied to his temples, soon recovered the 











——- sufficiently to enable him to arrange his dress and proceed 
; but he quite forgot his papers. 
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~ The Paul Pry, as soon as he saw him safely deposited. in his carriage, 
took the papers into the dining-room, which was quite deserted. He 
was nota little surprised to find they were continuations, the one of a 
satirical poem, and the other of a violent political tirade, written, the 
former in the handwriting of Philip Darnton, and the latter of his 
friend the lion of Brompton. The secret then was in the keeping of 
the greatest busybody and babbler on the town, and before the after- 
noon of next day, all the town was gratified by the sight of the con- 
tinuations intended for the , inserted in the columns of an opposi- 
tion journal, with the names of the writers affixed to them. 

r. Paul Pry having done all the mischief he could, absconded, for 
fear of leaden consequences. The lion and Philip Darnton could not 
deny their own handwriting, but pleaded guilty. character of the 
journal was immediately changed, and what had been the most piquant 
paper of the day, sank down into a matter-of-fact record of accidents 
and offences, and home and foreign affairs. 

But Philip Darnton and his editor, though they lost their employ- 
ment, for the mask being taken from the faces of these terra filii, they 
could not indulge in the luxuriance of their satire, and were obliged to 
write mere commonplace twaddle, became notorious men about town. 
Their company was courted by all who admired their talents, and more 
so by those who dreaded their satirical powers. It was, however, an un- 
enviable as well as an unprofitable notoriety, for they had to bear the 
weight of sins which they had not committed, and dared not indulge in 
the same freedoms as they had hitherto done with impunity. 

Among the many men to whom the notoriety of Philip introduced 
him, was a young nobleman, who had relished the columns of the 1 
and was glad to know the clever writers of them. He was a great 
sportsman, and every shooting-season filled his house with destroyers of 
partridges and pheasants, and to amuse them after their murders were 
over, took care to invite a few wits and comic singers, to enliven the 
evening until the card-tables were set out in his drawing-room. Could 
he do better than invite Philip Darnton? No; for the lion of Bromp- 
ton, as he boasted, never travelled out of the smell of London smoke. 
Philip consented to pay a visit for a fortnight, and in an evil hour his 
good genius deserted him, and allured him to take a gun in his hand, 
and follow to the field this crack-shot lord. Now Philip knew just this 
much of a gun—that he was not to put the muzzle to his shoulder, 
and was to pull a bit of iron when he wished to ‘let off his piece.” 
His noble friend believing that his clever guest must know every thing, 
did not think it necessary to instruct him in the art of loading a gun; 
and Philip, not liking to acknowledge his ignorance in any thing, did 
not ask for information, but made up his mind to imitate all his host’s 
movements. 

His lordship poured a charge of powder down each barrel, and put a 
charge of shot in each, ramming it down tightly. Philip put two charges 
of powder and two of shot into his gun, which was a single, whereas 
his host’s was a double ; the consequence was, that the first time he 
fired the barrel burst, and shattered his right hand so severely that he 
was obliged to submit to immediate amputation. 

Who can describe Philip’s feelings when the amputation was over, 
and he began to think of the consequences of his hurt! He could 
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might be removed with safety, Philip teturned Reet mendes 9 
himself under the care of his tender wife. To her’ he 
cause of his excessive grief; but she speedily consoled’ hit, by aturng 
him that she could and would write to his dictation, as soon as he’ 
sufficiently recovered to make the experiment. ‘This load removed 
from his mind the wound healed rapidly, and his general: health ‘was 
sufficiently restored’ to. enable him to set about preparing thin carticle 
for the ——~ Review, on which he was still engaged. - 

Tt was a work of labour and toil, to both the dictator and the erritert 
Few persons are aware hat it takes sixty sides of closel y-written letter. 
paper, to make upone sheet of sixteen pages of a magazine, and what it 
requires but one quarter of an ‘hour to read, occupies ‘some days in 
the writing. Virginia, however, worked’ on steadily, atd bore ‘all the 
peevishness of her sr uabind with ‘a calmness and good-humoar which 
gradually worked upon his feelings, and caused hit to’ béeJess’ distrust 
ful of the blessings of | Providence, and less inclined to: murmur at his 
hard lot. « The:'work of ‘dictating became less difficult as ‘he’ became 
more used'to it, and he learnt to use his left hand’'so'as to ‘be able: % 
note downon'a’slate'the heads of his various subjectsi' “o'"’ 

The fear of absolute starvation being’ removed,’ Darnton rectal 
almost cheerful; but he would see no one—not even his friend and for- 
mer editor, Iw this hewas wrong and ungrateful, for he had done much 
for-him,:and»would have helped him even now had he’ permitted ‘him. 
Philip: could-not bear to:be'seen in his crippled state, and dreaded ' the 
ridicule with whieh: reiry ht he should be assailed ‘in’ consequence 
of the loss of his ‘hand. »His wife ‘did alt’ she could ‘to disabuse' his 
mind: of these:fancies; bot he treated her arguinente with disdain and at 
an eee pee eae ae : 

Virginia worked patiently on, and wecladied herself Feber all abiehet society. 
ose: confinement injured her health, but»she complain 

Hee husband, wrapped up in his thoughts on‘his own’ nag i, xd aid we 
observe the change that was daily taking place’in her a 

grew nervous:and timid, and: lets eyes; 5 aaa ‘deep in eet venane 
refused to do their office,and ‘her wean weak and’ trembling, oe 
scarcely execute its daily task. 
. Still would she have persevered uncom plltdingtyy had: mote circum- 
stance occurred which for a time released’ her from Her toil... The —_L 
Review, on}which her husband was permanently, ‘as hé’ thought, en- 
gaged, changed hands, and the new proprietor wished to oy some 

riends whose sentiments: accorded more’ with “his\ own than’ ‘those 
of Philip Darnton did. \His contributions’ were ‘politely :declined, 
and he found: himself, for a time, without any ‘oecupation “What 
could hedo?: He knew not. The tidgazines were open to him, but‘it 
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sight be seme months. before room could be found to,insert his articles. 
Could he write a novel? Yesi; ‘but itvwould take a long time to com- 
it, and what was he to doin the meanwhile? Virginia wished 

im to consult his former friends, but; he felt that he had lost them by 
his folly, and would not consent to solicit a renewal of their friend- 


MISiIMNQOE ef DOW 


= gave. up his house, sold his furniture and many.of his books, and 
retired. to.an humble lodging ‘over the water,” as, the Surrey side of 
the: river.is called... There-he lived in-obscurity onthe. of the 
sale of his goods, and on..the few pounds which were due to him from 
the late-proprietor of the ——-.Review. He did. try to write, but his 
brain failed him: when he discovered the state to which he had reduced 
his beloved and. patient partner. A long illness followed, his: funds were 
exhausted, and debts incurred, trifling it is.true, ‘to all, but the doctor, 
sho professed. to be a great friend tothe distressed author, 
o/o Virginia believed him to be such, and placed great confidence in him. 
She told him every thing—all their past hopes and succésses—all their 
present poverty and despair. He bade her be comforted, and attend to 
_ the recovery of her own health.) .She/did so, and: under his directions 

recovered her good looks and her former spirits... She believed him to 
be.a protecting angel to her, but he,proved himself to be a demon, for 
scarcely had she recovered. her health, and her beauty had returned 
to her, than he: made proposals to her which she rejected with the scorn 
and. contempt they merited... |. dilogt | 
» (His attempts to‘ sedace her from her fidelity; to her husband ‘were re- 
newed without success, and from. éntreaties the villain proceeded: to 
threats, not. against herself, but against: her, husband, whom/he threat- 
ened to throw into prison, for the debt he ‘owed him, | Virginia told him 
that she despised his. threats as much as she did himself, and ordered 
him not to intrude upon her_any, more. ? reoan 
~ But one day passed and; her husband was thrown into prison. The 
villain had. sworn that he who could, scarcely turn in’ his bed, meditated 
flying the kingdom, and avoiding his creditors... A writ was obtained, 
and while Virginia was out procuring a few ‘necessaries for the sick 
man, he was dragged from his. bed.and.hurried to: hiscell. -- 
.. Virginia followed, and bade-him hope... He smiled gratefully, but 
whispered that hope was dead within‘him. . Virginia gazed on him sor- 
rowfully, for she saw despair, in his eye—death in his face,..She thought 
that he might. be saved, and ‘she left, him to execute a plan she had hit 
upon, , She pawned her jwedding-ring—-the last article a wife ever parts 
with—and. hired. a carriage to convey her to, Brompton. She sent in 
her name. to -her husband's. friend, and’ was, admitted instantly. She 
told him all, as; briefly, as. possible; and.asked his aidi, He, with tears 
in his eyes, placed a note-case in his pocket; took a seat by her side in 
the carriage, and ordered the, man to drive as.rapidly as he could to the 
Marshalsea. | On. the way.he'did all he.could ‘to comfort the wife, by 
assuring her that the debt should be paid and her husband released. 
-.When they arrived.at the prison they found. that the debt—the debt 
of nature—was paid, and her-husband released—by pEatH. 

Through the ‘interest. of. her husband's literary friend, who was an old 
college chum of Mr.-Lauderly, Virginia Darnton became the sixth and 
last, unfortunate admitted into THE WIDOWS’ ALMSHOUSE. 
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CONFESSIONS OF A KEYHOLE. 
BY LAMAN BLANCHARD, B&Q. 
Part IL 


THE GOOD MAN. AND HIS WIFE, 


Amoyesr the earliest occupants of the apartment with which, as a 
keyhole, I am inseparably associated, was Robert Amber. . The prefix 
‘¢Mr.” was commonly dispensed with in his case, even. by his contem- 
poraries. People spoke of Robert Amber as they may now,speak of 
John Howard. 

It was a reputation for integrity, for entire purity of character, that 
had insensibly led all who knew him to make this distinction, They 
sought to a, ple profound reverence, by thus setting aside common 
ceremony. He append to them as the impersonation of a great prin- 
ciple, an embodied truth; and to,have addressed him as ‘‘ Mr.,” would 
have sounded, in some cases, almost as ridiculous as it would be for a 
glowing and imaginative orator to apostrophize Mrs, Justice or Miss 

0 


e character of the new tenant is, thus indicated the moment. he 
makes his appearance, lest it should be erroneously supposed. that. the 
non-observance of established formality, with respect to the appellative 
alluded.to, was the result of an irreverent familiarity. _No.such mis- 
take at least could be committed, by any one who. had beheld, him, 
Robert Amber had scarcely reached middle. life, but his presence: was 
invested with a charm, which the most dignified old age, with all the 
sanctity and veneration that rightfully. belong to it, often fails to 
awaken. 

His figure was tall.and thin, his head somewhat drooping, his brow 
lofty rather than broad, his cheeks pale, his lips inclining, even 
in perfect repose, to a smile. Heart-seated benevolence, and constitu- 
tional serenity of mind, were the qualities most conspicuous. in, his 
face. His eye was bright, but it was with the lustre. whose. mild 
steadiness promises no flash of fire; and, the smiling mouth spoke as 
little of hearty merriment. A burst of jovial laughter would, seem 
to be as inconsisteut with its calm, pleasant, natural, expression, as 
a cold blighting sneer, or a volley of curses... He had an air at all 
times of the most majestic simplicity ; his manners were wonderfully 
sweet and impressive ; he seemed at peace with himself and the whole 
world ; and he won confidence universally, by appearing unconscious 
that he had any quality that could command it. | 

Robert Amber was yloem to be a truly good man, charitable, can- 


did, and sincere. He was a man, as the wise observers said, that could 
be seen through. If there were “ dirt, or grubs, or worms” lurking in 
his composition, he at least affected no concealment of his little blots 
and blemishes. Whatever fault or foible disfigured him, the most cur- 
sory investigator could not help spying it. out; and although he by no 
means intended his virtues to, be, equally visible to the naked eye of 
observation at all hours, such was the frank, spontaneous, open, trans- 
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rent character of his nature, that the inquirer must be blind who 
iled to note them ‘springing in petisebial freshness and luxuriant 
abundance. + ats 

His character I learned accidentally om the very day of his arrival. 
On his first entering the room, I was naturally curious to peep at the 
new comer, whom it was now my destiny to serve in a condition of 
convenience and utility bordering on the indispensable. As soon as I 
could fairly espy him, I was enchanted witl: the—shall I say ?— intense 

tability of his 3 ar with his gentle benevolent aspect, with 
his modest but elevated air. Honesty, a plain looking quality enough 
in’ others, looked in him sublime. Before the day was over, these my 
impressions were confirmed, by my overhearing a conversation on the 
subject of his merits, carried on by two visiters who had been shown 
into the apartment, and were waiting the return of the servant sent to 
announce their arrival to the good man. I stopped my breath, though 
the draught was very strong at the time, to listen. pon 
’'“ T know,” said the chief speaker, one Lieutenant Fin, as I after- 
wards found out, a lively, honest son of the sea, “ f know the Amber 
family well. My grandfather and Robert’s were shipmates—com- 
panions, that is, ashore; and my father and his sailed together too, 
though they never went to sea in their lives ; and he and I in turn 
have been playfellows, schoolfellows, friends, in one form or another, 
ever since we were first launched. He was always, heart and mind, 
what he is now; true as the needle, ‘smooth as the ocean in a calm, 
clearer and brighter than the deep blue water below, and warm as the 
summer-heaven above. Nobody ever thought ill of Robert Amber, 
and of course every body speaks well of him.” 
*°“ Rather suspicious that!” interposed the other voice ; “ for when 
every bod y—” 

‘‘ Suspicious !” cried the lieutenant, ‘‘ what do you mean? Why, I 
tell you that Robert Amber—” 

And hereupon, as if acting upon the principle of another well-known 
personage, who is never absent long when his name is mentioned, my 
new master made his appearance. 

The meeting was cordial, happy, and affectionate; noisy and rap- 
turous on the side of Fin; more calm, more collected and dignified, 
but not a drop less brimful of gladness and sympathy, on the part of 
his venerated friend. The lieutenant introduced his companion, and 
a welcome ensued such as words Only could never convey. The in- 
telligible bow, the outstretched hand, the mild earnest tones, would all 
have been inexpressive, without the look which carried. to the stranger’s 
mind a greeting from the’ very soul, | 

The object: of the visit was soon stated, by the voluble and eager 
lieutenant. The gentle'willing Amber was called upon to listen; he 
was all readiness, all ear; and having with a smiling composure seated 
his visiters at their utmost ease, having made them feel (by what silent 
but sure arts, active yet inexplicable, I shall not attempt to say), that 
they were never so much at home, and might go on talking both toge- 
ther, for three hours at the least, without risk of the discourtesy of in- 
terruption—my master dropped serenely into a chair, placed his elbows 
on the arms of it, and with upraised palms pressed a rg his chin 
résting lightly on the tips of his ons sat prepared to hear any thing. 
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An enemy of Robert Amber—if it were possible for such a man to 
have an enemy—might have suspected, from something in his attitude 
and manner, that he was at that instant of preparation thinking: of 
himself, of his general air, of his hands, even of his dress—of the picture, 
- short, then-presented—presented, they might have moreover fancied, 

It is true the hands were ‘wonderfully white and well-formed, so also 
were the ruffles ; and it shouldbe mentioned that a cultivation of the 
nicer and more dignified arts of dress was by no means what my mas- 
ter ever neglected. | His powder was of the snowiest, his cambric of 
the finest, his lace of the rarest; no speck of dust, or small stain of 

kind, was ever permitted to be seen on his ‘rich ‘silks; nor 
could the eye that admired the glitter of his diamond buckles ever detect 
one of them a hair’s-breadth awry. His whole person was invariably 
in the most exquisite order; he appeared, ‘every hour of’ the day,’ as 
though he had spent the entire day at his toilet; he never required 
even a minute’s notice to be absolutely perfect ; the accidents of life 
seemed to spare him always; he travelled on at the side of bespatter- 
ing Time, without being disfigured by a splash; andthe very winds 
forebore ** to visit his face too roughly,” or to deform a costume sanc- 
tified by the spirit of care and néatness. 190) 

The story was soon told.- Fin’s friend was a man of enterprise and 
discovery, of projects and improvements. | For ten’ years his ingenuity 
had been on the rack to combine a series’ ‘of conflicting ‘plans, and 
work out one great harmonious scheme, by which a generation unborn 
was to be benefited, and his own fortune made. Successful at length 
to the full extent of his wildest dreams, he now watted nothing but’ a 
generation of men, willing to be convinced, and to advance funds. He 
had accomplished every thing, except devising the proper ‘means of 
doing something to begin. The Archimedean machine was finished, 
and now it was only necessary to move the world. 

Advice was wanted; who so able to advise as Robert Amber! As- 
sistance was necessary; who so able to assist as he!’ He had some 
wealth, much influence of position, and a weight of character sufficient 
to ballast and steady any scheme, however airy. Then he had ex- 
— prudence, experienced judgment, and great knowledge of the 
world. 

Thus endowed, who so willing to listen. Robert Amber heard the 
tale silently, reflectingly, and at length approvingly. He fell into: no 
raptures, but he was in every line of his face satisfied that the scheme 
was a sound one, and demanded immediate trial. He at first closed 
his eyes for the space of a minute anda half; he next raised them to 
the ceiling, and afterwards dropped them slowly towards the fire, which 
they seemed to search curiously for some seconds; then travelling 
glancingly, but with a grave thoughtful expression, over the faces of 
his two visiters, they fell upon some writing materials near him. Of 
these he now made use, entering into divers calculations, repeating 
them in other forms, taking notes of objection, and marking them off 
as the light broke through the seemingly tangled forest of figures. In 
the end, he was quite convinced,’ quite; and with’ simple earnestness, 
but without enthusiasm, promised his instant aid. 

‘* I’m afraid,” said he, with a little flush on his pale face, caused by 
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the triumphant calculations just: completed, ‘I'm afraid that there is 
a sufficient: attraction of self-interest ..in this,.scheme.to draw.me.at 
once fe its otk apie ; but, Senn ic : miata, he continued; arene 
ing. the happy. and admiring Fin, exclusiyely,,“‘ you are right in feeli 
that it would have been aif insult to friendship ts lave icine eth 
claiming my assistance, on your/own, and,your friend’s account alone. 
For what do we. live, I should like,to ;know,? J might have. forgiven, 
however, the offence. to friendship ;.I could even have. pardoned. the 
imputation on my patriotism and. public spirit—this project will be a 
great thing for. the country—perhaps. I should not have been very 
angry atibeing by implication accused of stinginess.; but you know, 
the declining to consult me, might. have involved;a suspicion that I 
was poor—and who could forgive that ?” , 

«When gravity condescends to be gay, the effect is geuerally prodi- 
gious, and this was said with such an innocent, light-hearted :playful- 
ness, that it wonderfully set off the sober wisdom of the utterer.. It 
had indeed all the effect of a brilliant joke, while it denoted amiability 
of character ; and it was just as the spirit of satisfaction thus pervaded 
the little conference, that Mrs.. Amber, whose: hand had been on the 
lock so:ne seconds before she turned it (her. head too happened to be 
rather bowed towards me), opened the door, and greeted the company. 

This. lady’s -portraiture,; if executed. in, reference to. herself only, 
would-require the nicestieare, skill, and art; the most intricate lines, 
and a difficult blending of colours, fleeting Jights; and shadows that. 
baffle the nimble eye; but:touched in, reference to. her husband, nothing 
can be so easy... It was indeed a softened copy of his own. Mrs,. 
Amber was a finished: engraving from, the original picturesof Mr. Am- 
ber—or, what he thought and did in,oil, she might be said to think and 
do in water-colours, 

The world has heard of. some great man. whose wife. attended on his 
steps like a note of admiration at.the end) of a, sentence; but, Mre. 
Amber was an exact repetition. of that, nicely-balanced, sentence, her 
husband, in smaller print. . She was formed of, the clay that remained 
after he was made. Had their heads been of wood, hers would have 
been a chip of the same block that supplied his; and if their; hearts had 
been of stone, hers must have been dug out of the identical quarry in 
which his had hardened:; moreover, if. the husband’s had chanced to 
harden round a toad. that lived comfortably imbedded in it, the wife’s 
would infallibly have had its little imitative freakish , frog; squatting, in 
the centre. | bine on 

It is said of. numberless' hypocritical. couples who take care never to 
quarrel in company, that they were ‘ formed for each other;’’ and a 
secret sympathy between the, pair in question had such a mysterious 
influence, that their persons. grew alike, and. they seemed by destiny 
fitted for the relationship in which they stood. If the one had an.ac- 
cession of fat, so had the,other; if the husband fell away, so did the 
wife, Their four eyes, if shaken ina bag, must necessarily have come 
out pairs; their voices were, the same, the difference . being. merely 
in compass; what A. said, Mrs. A. seconded, true as the echo; their 
thoughts were alike all day loag, and their dreams were generally found 
to match, when compared over the, breakfast table. 

It follows, therefore, as a matter of course, that Mrs. Amber met the 
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friends with a dignified sweetness ; it follows, too, that as her husband 
invited his visiters to stop and dine, she repeated the invitation in a 
manner not less winning and impressive—so they staid. 7 

The hours flew in delightful intereourse—joyous and high-spirited on 
the part of the two guests—sensible, well-bred, and with an air of 
elevated enjoyment, on the part of their entertainers, over whom there 
fell hour by hour a happier, dearer charm—the charm of dispensing 
hospitality. My master nobly sustained the gentle but dignified cha- 
racter of Robert Amber, the friend and philanthropist ; the practical 
illustrator of all that is purest in humanity; the teacher, bene 
deeds, of the philosophy ‘‘ peace and goodwill to man.” Every thing 
that fell from his lips was a thing pleasant to hear, and as Mrs. Amber 
never failed to repeat it, the pleasure was doubled. 

At parting, when the guests retired to keep their evening engage- 
ments, my kind master renewed to both, in his most impressive and de- 
liberate manner, the assurances of the morning. His words were not 
many, but they had weight—they seemed heavy with the massive gold 
of sincerity, and sunk accordingly into the souls of his hearers. There 
was no tinsel compliment to make his speeches showy, but you could 
hear the ring of the metal. 

“< Of success we are almost sure. Rely upon me. I shall support 
the plan, not only with my advice, but my fortune. I-would not have 
you go to the house of Pratt and Lloyd—nor yet to Ranger’s—you 
will find them costly—great houses must be. Nor should you trouble 
your friends in the north—their present business, prosperous as it is, 
might be affected by the risk. Rely upon me. [I'll write a letter or 
two on the subject by this night’s post—this night’s. Adieu! Re- 
member, 1 am to aid you, not only with my advice and influence, but 
my fortune !” 

“That Iam sure you will,” repeated Mrs. Amber, with a slightly 
weakened, yet still charming emphasis, “ with your influence and for- 
tune !” 

‘The Ambers are people,” said the gay and jovial lieutenant, as the 
pair descended the stairs, ‘‘ who are without guile, without conceal- 
ment. What they mean they say. They have the milk of the cocoa- 
nut within, but without the rough shell. They are all nut.” 

The door closed, and Mrs. Amber was now alone with her husband. 
Robert Amber, in other words, was shut in with his “double.” The 
were curiously like. Each turned upon the other the same look, a | 
that was equally inquiring and communicative. It telegraphed’ each 
other’s sentiments ; but to open conversation, as they drew their chairs 
to the fire, he asked her what she thought; a question which she na- 
turally echoed by asking him what was his opinion. Hereupon Robert 
Amber began immediately to reveal his real inward self. ‘The angel 
took off his sham wings, and laid aside his false ambrosial locks ; the 
divinity in his aspect at the same moment disappeared, and mortality 
of a most debased stamp took its place. 

Strange to say, this philosopher reversed the common rule of domes- 
tic morality, and spoke with honesty atid sincerity only to his wife. 
She alone was sure of the truth from him... 

‘No impossible scheme, my dear, these-fellows have started. Lon- 
don may be lit with gas some odd night or other, far off from our time ; 
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but nevertheless, if it come at all, it will arrive without my hastening 
it on.” i ) 

‘* So of course I should apprehend,” remarked Mrs, Amber, per- 
forming the second part in this duet of confession. 

“‘ Yes; but still there may be something in it; and therefore, though 
disinclined to incur the risk of being entrapped, I shall. not let them 
carry the project into another market,” ‘ 

** That, my love, your own instinct would guard you against,” re- 
plied the amiable echo; ‘‘and consequently you will write by to-night’s 
post—”’ 

‘*¢ Yes; but perhaps not in my own name—”’ 

* Not, think, in your own name, my dear—” 

‘* Both to Ranger, and to Pratt and Lloyd, just to stop the thing in 
those quarters ; and you know, my love, in a more northern direction, 
a prudent private representation, such as I can make with perfect 
safety—” 

‘“‘Qh, with perfect safety, to be sure, and justice to yourself ; for 
in case, as you think possible, there should be something in the scheme, 
why should you suffer others to profit by what you decline !” 

“I certainly should not like that,’ returned, the philanthropist, 
glancing at the inkstand; ‘and therefore since you agree in. opi- 
nion—” i 

* Here’s writing-paper,” said, Mrs. Amber; ‘‘let me snuff, the can- 
dles for you!” 

* * * a * 

‘‘ Letter from the Digbys,” said, the philanthropist, as Mrs. Amber 
appeared at breakfast the next morning, “ asking, us, again. into Staf- 
fordshire. Charming place—” | 

‘* Very,” agreed Mrs, Amber. 

‘“‘ Of the kind,” said her husband, finishing his commendation. 

‘‘ True,” assented the lady, ‘‘ I was going to add, of the kind,” 

‘*Queer people, however, those Digbys,” was the next remark, ut- 
tered with a perceptible curl of the thin lip. 

‘* The queerest, oddest peo 4 

‘“‘ Yes, with their homely country habits, mixed up with town refine- 
ments, and associations of the most polished and educated life; great 
wealth, used as a means of making mobs of little people comfortable, 
and good humour in the midst of the open rampant ridicule their 
folly raises. They worry and perplex me—one can’t quietly laugh at 
their expense when they’re laughing themselves,”’ 

* Ah,” cried Mrs. Amber, with a responsive look, ‘* you describe my 
own mortified feelings there—’’ 

‘‘ But it is not this that constitutes their chief oddity in my eyes. 
Do you know, my dear,” and the philanthropist set down his cup of 
coffee, uncressed his long legs, placed his hands upon his knees, with 
the elbows bent outward, and. slowly inclining forward until his face 

approached its feminine counterpart, whilst his wife, in the act of pour- 
ing, sat with the cream-jug:suspended over her cup, “ do you know that 
I have long entertained a strong suspicion—” 

‘As I’m sure J always.have,” interposed the wondering Mrs. 


Amber. 
‘* A strong suspicion, mind, that those Digbys are perfectly sincere ! 
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Strange, very strange, ds that sounds—the idea is now an old one; and 
it has taken yop ae ih’ my mind.” | 
““ Every nan has his Weakness,” suggested his lady, explainingly. 
“ Yes, and this may be mine—a'stispicion that those people are: sin- 
cere. 1 can’t tell how so singtlar’a thought first found its ‘way into 
my head, but it can’t now find its way ‘oat again.’ T’incline to’ believe 
that they are really glad to see one—that they are absolutely honest: in 
their professions o one vee pot faith im friendship; giving 
a welcome, not for their own sakes, but for ours, and ‘finding plea~ 
sure in seeing others pleased.” its Bs 
‘“* Wonderful !” ejacalated Mrs. Amber, setting’ down the ‘cream ; 
“and yet positively, my dear, a similar prejadice—” 9284 (oy * 

ev Al call it a prejudice; that’s right; it is one; ‘a gross dehision, 
perhaps ; a crazy conceit—buat it is not easily uprooted ; and, after all, 
where is there a bound to human folly? The people may be no actors, 
but unaccountably, ridiculously in earnest.” 

Mrs. Amber continued to agree in the conclusion that this was very 
possible, and also that the notion of the existence of sincerity might be 
delusive, until breakfast was long’ over, and morning company had ar- 
rived ;' Mrs. Brisk and ‘her daughtérs, the liveliest in the land. 

They were the very ladies whom Mrs. Amber, echoing her excellent 
husband’s asseveration, most longed to see. They were welcomed with 
every mark of kind and respectful attention ; and no asstirance of grate- 
ful and sympathizing joy, uttered by my master, as he surveyed the bright 
looks and improved figures of the little party whom he condescended to 
chat with, lacked confirmation from the lips of his wife. 

The heart of my master overflowed in such affecting declarations of 
love and goodwill to humanity, that good Mrs. Brisk was the more 
readily encouraged to enter upon a confession of ‘the more immediate 
motive of her call. Their poor old friend, the simple, modest clergy- 
man of their parish, when the families happened to be neighbours in the 
country, years ago—well, he was now past service, and in want. A 
little provision for his old age had’ been proposed; Mrs. Brisk had pre- 
sumed to bestir herself in the affair ; she had ventured to appeal:to old 
remembrances, and to be shamefully intrusive in many quarters— 
wherever a spark of hope glimmered ; she craved of all things, for her 
now promising list, the advantage and sanction’ of Robert Amber's in- 
fluential name—and his petitioner would ever pray. r 

The philanthropist’s face was all this time a beautiful study, a mirror 
reflecting whatever confers grace and nobility upon human nature—the 
image of emotions fine and deep’as the life-springs of the blood, and of 
thoughts worthy in their loftiness and beauty of atv immortal being. 

“Ah! madam,” he at length said, “what amelancholy joy you 
bring me. [ wish it were in my power to terminate at this instant your 
benificent and holy mission without depriving you of the happiness you 
feel in doing good. But itis little I can do, that T¢onfess. It behoves us, 
wretched ed humble as our means may be, to have no false shame, no 


; 


concealment in these or in any mattters. ' All that Ican immediately 
bestow with my own poor hand js fifty pounds. - What more I may be 
the means of doing—let me be silent respecting that!” = 

And having checked the lively and tuous flow of thanks that 
followed the announcement of his bounty, having drawn many glad and 
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grateful tears from the reverential eyes of his audience, he renewed his 
hint about ‘ something more,” pressed their hands each in turn, while 


, 


Mrs. Amber) sympathizingly echoed his.‘ promissory note” by way of 
indorsing it, and then the door closed.on the benevaleat, vigke, ma 

As soon as that ceremony which, secured aii was performed, my 
master walked towards the mirror, and suryeyed his own countenance 
therein. It had as yet undergone no change of expression, and he 
seemed perfectly satisfied with it. At the same moment Mrs, Amber’s 
complacent glances fell on the opposite mirror with a like effect. \ She 
was the first to speak. ! 

** Troublesome and impudent, I think, my dear,” 

** Very impudent and troublesome, no doubt,” returned the philan- 
thropist, “‘but useful. These applications are of ‘service. when one 
can comply, without cost, If one can, contrive to subscribe the name 
only—-by the way, what will these busy Brisks do with all the money they 
collect?—for some people pay, you know. . Perhaps the poor parson 
may really get a little of it, by way of a blind—the deception, must, be 
kept up until the drain of benevolence.is at.an end !” 

*‘ True, my dear, and it is not unlikely, taking that view of things, 
that the Brisks may permit some little driblets—but the fifty pounds 
entered in your name ?”. she inguired—* I confess—” . : 

** So.do.l,”. was.the ready answer,. .‘‘ I confess to some faint recol- 
lection of astory, in which the pious protégé of the Brisks was unfortu- 
nate enough to figure years ago-—-a story, about a girl—whether he 
saved her from destruction, or was the cause of her broken heart, is not 
at present quite clear; but I must give,the right turn to the affair, you 
perceive—-” , ) 

*¢ Clearly,” cried Mrs. Amber, upon whose mind, for once in deep 
shadow compared with her luminous husband’s, the light began to 
break. : 

‘* The right turn to it,” he continued; ‘‘ lament the occurrence, feel 
duly shocked at the discovery, and withdraw my name, in dread of set- 
ting a dangerous example. Vice must weigh heavily, enough against 
gray hairs, without throwing fifty. pounds into the scale. | Explanation 
however may be mercifully avoided—our friends the Brisks will desire 
no particulars that may check the subscription, Those girls, mark me, 
will have a set of diamonds each in the spring !”” 

* * * 

Robert Amber, my illustrious master, pursued. thus day by day his 
triumphant course of profound dissimulation, As he excelled most men, 
or all, in the art of assuming the virtues he had not, so there is reason 
to hope that he must likewise have.exceeded them in his total disbelief 
of the existence of the virtues assumed, And yet it so happened that 
no stronger proof of such existence could well have been given, than 
the hourly evidence of reverence for virtue, afforded by the homage offered 
up to his simulated purity., ‘Those who knew not how to emulate his 
apparent merit could still add something to their own stock, by recognis- 
ing its reality,and reposing an honest faith in the excellence towhich they 
vainly aspired. Thus, in, the very depths of his own hypocrisy, had his 
intellect been as -unclouded. for good as for evil, he might have dis- 
covered the most convincing arguments against the doctrine of disbelief 
in sincerity; for the perfection of his own acting made others cease to 
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be actors; and through his own admirable mask he might have seen 
hundreds of true faces glowing with a generous confidence that there 
was no mask at all, that humanity might still climb upward to the point of 
earth ‘nearest the stars,” and thence look undespairingly to heaven. 

But Robert Amber drew no such lessons from his successful prac- 
tice. He had faith in no man’s sincerity; and would as soon have be- 
lieved himself, and have thus become a dupe to his own art, as have 
given credence to another. If he heard of an act of kindness, freely 
done in the spirit of kindness, though at no cost at all, his reflection was, 

** Now what can be the meaning of that ?” 

But when he saw a generous deed performed, succour rendered to 
the sinking stranger, sacrifices made to assist struggling merit, the hu- 
man hand grasped in the human hand to assure and to sustain by a 
common sympathy, the only effect upon his mind was an uncomfortable 
suspicion. | 

“* What is this man’s motive? Some deep design, for it looks so dis- 
interested !” 

He looked upon acts of charity, either as timid and superstitious com- 
poundings for enormous private vices, or as small sums cunningly laid 
out to attract value received in meat or malt a hundred times over. He 
regarded all aid given to dawning talent as an inyestment for the pur- 
= of toadyism, or capital sunk to establish a partnership in future 
pronts. 7 

To profess the slightest regard for the public weal, to talk of patri- 
otism as more than a convenient ‘word in any man’s vocabulary, be 
held to be a most outrageous pretence; and to suppose there might be 
honesty in the tempted, fidelity to the very last in servants, he thought 
a silly delusion. Servants indeed he invariably suspected of every 
vice conceivable; and would have admired the sensitive and never- 
fading virtue of Lady Blarney, who dismissed her companion, “ sus- 
pecting an intrigue with the chaplain.” 

Distinction paid to talent when successful, he interpreted as a taste 
for good dinners, and the propensities of the sycophant. In short, to 
protect the humble was hypocrisy ; to help the humble and clever was 
policy more or less wise ; to admire the clever and powerful was tact— 
admirable tact. In all cases, the last thing to be recognised, when con- 
sidering the motives for an act, was the motive assigned ; and as the 
direct path was thus abandoned by a standing agreement, it followed that 
there was often extreme perplexity in finding out, amongst the many, 
the most indirect road. 

Unfortunately, too, the good deeds were continually coming to light 
(for they will, as fast as evil ones), as if on purpose to perplex him. 

“IT have been considering, my dear, what that- Miss-Magz¢lesworth 
can be at. She has, I find, taken her late sister’s little boy to educate 
and — for, and she has but a hundred a year of her own.” 

“Sly,” remarked Mrs. Amber, looking out at the most cunning 
corner of her eye; *‘ of course to secure the father’s visits. She 
was always fond of him, and I believe the poor wife—though she was a 
‘woman | never liked—” , 

“‘A bad set, no doubt, my dear. Aind so the Ribblestones have 
started on a tour! ona tour at this time of the year—taking, mind, their 
second daughter, Lucy, with them. I suspect there’s something in 
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that. You remember that match was broken off not more than a month 


ago.” ; 
‘* About a month,” assented Mrs. Amber; ‘ well, perhaps she is 
best away just now, and you know she'll be brought back again.” 

‘‘ Very true; and, by the by, what is the address of that old nurse 
who called when—ah, here it is. Well, we’ve seen nothing of Char- 
lotte Bragg and her brothers. That young lady, my dear, should never 
have refused the hand of young Clutchmore, beggar as he then was; 
but of course she could not foresee that he would have come into quiet 
possession of all his father’s property, after he had been notoriously cut 
off with a shilling.” 

‘« And what settlements,” cried the lady, “he would have made! 
Why he has been lavishing the most extravagant gifts—ten thousand 
to each of his sisters—two to the niece—tive hundred to the old 
steward—” 

‘‘ Hush-money, my dear ; depend upon it that will is forged.” 

‘‘ Forged ! of course,” repeated the sympathetic echo. 

* * * ° * 

It was one morning, after some such conversation had been carried 
on for an hour, and when the popular philanthropist and his domestic 
double were shortly to leave London,on.a visit to one of the families 
they had been vilifying, that a visiter announced himself by a friendly 
tap at the door, which was followed by his immediate entrance. He 
had often dropped in before, quite as unceremoniously, and now ad- 
vanced hastily, and shook hands, 

“ Sit down,” said my master. 

‘‘ Dear Mr. Hicks, pray sit down,”’ said my mistress, 

‘‘ Haven’t time, in good faith,” exclaimed he; heard you were juat 

on the start, and called to give you a trifling commission. You are going 
to Parsnips-hall; you will find on your arriyal there, among scores of 
strangers, somebody you know a little—I have a slight knowledge of 
him myself—the gentleman I mean to whom this letter is addressed. 
Will you deliver it? it is rather of consequence, and I would prefer 
intrusting it to a safehand. Thanks—and farewell. No ceremony, 
my dear sir. Mrs, Amber, your most obedient.” 
__ Mr. Hicks was gone, and his letter was left lying upon the table. 
My master’s eye rested on it for a minute with a calm expression, and 
then wandered to the face of his fair partner. .Her’s met it at the turn, 
and the looks of both gathered keenness from the encounter, and 
slowly sharpened into earnest curiosity. My master took up the letter, 
read the address, and laid it down again. 

‘¢ My dear,” said he, musingly, ‘* what, on earth can Mr, Hicks be 
writing to him about? They are barely acquainted.”’ 

‘* Robert Amber,” returned his wife, emphatically, ‘‘ that is about 
one of the last things, do you know, that I should have expected to 
happen;” and she algo took up the letter, read the direction, and handed 
it to her husband, who having turned it over and inspected the seal, laid 
it,again upon the table. : 

‘‘ Strange that he should charge me with the delivery of it—I know 
little of the man. 1 wonder—” and here he again took up the 
epistle, turned it about, and accidentally bent it a little. 

“IT wonder—” he repeated ; but he said no more, and Mrs. Amber 


simply remarked that she did too. 
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Another look of now heated and intense curiosity was directed to 
the epistle. Robert Amber resumed, possession of it, and, after a pause, 
raising its open sides}to his eye, peeped in for an instant; he then 
glanced composedly round the partment,, looked meaningly at his 
silent companion, and peeped again, more inquisitively, more 'pierc- 
ingly than before. TX .oY 

“ Only a word or two visible,” he coolly remarked, as he tossed the 
letter upon the table; “ such.phrases may, mean nothing—” 

“ ae echoed his wife, looking into the letter in turn, “ or 
much.” fa od 3 y he 119 

‘« Perfectly right, my, dear—or much, as you say; » I) certainly 
should like to, know. what it is they can have to correspond,about!: And 
I'm to, deliver the letter, too)” loh yibetie to 

‘Saying which he took the epistle held out to him, examined:once 
more the handwriting and the seal, twisted it in his hand until its original 
shape was no longer recognisable—and at last the seal broke between 
his fingers. _ Robert Amber, with, all /his native dignity of deportment; 
and a more. than natural curiosity lightening up his features, was just 
in the act of. perusing the, missiye.that, had been intrasted ‘to his care, 
sealed, ten minutes before; when the/door was opened without even the 
seapeveny of a, tap,and the .writer, of the. letter stood before him: 
Robert Amber, .in, shivering, limb. jand convulsed featute,’ appeared to 
have been that instant. struck by lightning.  vistifas tnieg 

Insults the most, scornful and stinging, were then and, there! launched! 
at him, sharp.as the lightning shock indeed: ‘They (were repeated with 
still bitterer. and, more withering effect.elsewhere the next. day; and to 
hide his, head, orrshow. his sword, constituted. his sole’/alternative.. .He 
challenged his insulter. TF veil i ctM .dtim@ sv109n) 

‘« This meeting, my, dear,” he remarked with a. confident:air to his 
wife, as he made his arrangements for the next. morning, ‘is perfectly 
out of the question. It will never take place-+not the meeting of wea- 
cons I mean. But. own his aeceptance of the challenge. puzzles nie. 

hat. can he mean by that,?,,.He has. not the slightest skill, none; and 
has secretly the good. sense and discretion to be an arrant coward. Hos- 
tilities, you see, are quite impossible!’ 

“Oh, quite !’’ replied, the amiable echo, without the least tremulous- 
ness that could indicate anxiety. | 

*. * ~ * 

The world saw. very plainly at last into the character of the philan-: 
thropist, Robert Amber—the illustrator .in all,his deeds and words of 
peace and goodwill to man; of charity to the; human race. In fact, 
people really saw quite through him; and this. thorough inspection was 
contemporaneous with two Jarge holes which had just.been drilled through 
the region where his heart had.lately been\supposed to throb. | His death 
was fairly attributable to.a flaw in his doctrine, \His firm faith was, that 
there was no such thing as courage or honour.in, mortal: man—nothing 
but hypocrisy... He had relied | for, safety upon the treacherous prac- 
tices which he believed to be coextensive with the practices of life. 
He had contended—but unhappily witha sword in -his hand-——for the 
universality of imposture ; and he was, brought home dead beat in the 
argument. | 





ELLISTONIANA, | 
BY Ww. T. Mowcnreer, ESQ. . 
No. XII. 
ELLISTON'S VALOUR. 


Exutston had valour, but like Falstaff, he also had discretion; in 
fact, he often thought with the fat knight, that discretion was the bet- 
ter part of valour. The challenger of De Camp, and personal chastiser 
of sundry delinquent dramatists and others, could not ‘be called a 
coward ; but he was prudent, and far from being foolhardy. The fol- 


lowing ludicrous instance of his cautious valour at times occurred with- 


in the narrator’s own knowledge. 

4 During the period Elliston was the great lessee of Drury, among other 
attractions, he determined to revive '‘ Macbeth,” and for the first time to 
produce that noble effort of the tragic muse in ‘a style of magnificence 


worthy so grand a production. ‘The tailor’of the theatre, Palmer, was 


instructed to prepare entirely new dresses, his curious estimate of which 
is now lying before the narrator. 'Marinari ‘and Lupino had orders to 
paint entirely new scenery, and’ that the sublime music ‘of Mathew 
Lock might be éxecuted with’ proper ‘effect, the whole vocal strength 
of the theatre, male and female, was directed ‘to be pressed into ‘the 


service of the different choruses’ and concerted pieces Occurritig in’ 


the scenes of the Wierd Sisters.’ Accordingly Messrs. T. Cook, Charles 


Horn, George Smith, Mrs. Bland, Miss Povey, Miss Cubitt, &c., were’ 


severally cast for singing witches; while the distingisheéd vocaiist who 
led the operatic business of the theatre, found himself nominated to 
sustain the little part of Hecate. | 

Directly descended from a minstrel race, this splendid artist—cer- 
tainly the first acting singer that ever appeared on our stage—though a 
very goodhumoured and obliging man in general, was greatly incensed ; 
the son of harmony conceived himself degraded, in being expected to 
appear as the ‘* mistress” of the Beldams’ charms, and discord was the 
consequence. | 

“ You may tell the tyrant,” said he to the prompter, alluding to 
Elliston, ‘‘ that I will not go on in petticoats and make an old woman 
of myself, to please him or any body else; and as ‘to joining in the 
choruses, that’s quite out of the question.” | 

‘* What!” said Elliston, when this’ resolution’ was communicated to 
him, “ not go on in the witch scenes in* Macbeth ?’ but he shall go 
on !—he' shall play the: Witch of Endor if 1 choose it! Suppose 
Shakspeare has made Hecate of the feminine gender, is that any rea- 
son he shouldn't appear in it?) He Cat or She Cat, I have cast him 
for ts and play it he shall, What do I pay him fifty pounds a week 
for?’ , 

The singer, however, was not to be bewitched in this manner, and 
adhered to his resolution of. not playing the part. 

























































“ The despot don’t Juggle me,” said he. ‘‘ He'll not find me one of 


the same persuasion as himself in this iastance with all his rodomon- 
tade. I'll nota , and that’s flat!” 

“ Why, zounds!” said Elliston, on this second refusal, “‘ what does 
the traitor mean? Does he forget that by his articles I can fine him 
ar “5 pounds, and discharge him for refusing a character—and I 
will too !” | 

But to have discharged the prince of singers at this juncture, would 
not have suited Elliston’s' book. He therefore determined to content 
himself with fining him, by way of making a striking example of him 
to his co ni 

“* Yes,” said he, “he must be made an example of. pote body 
must go on in the witch scenes—J shall even go on myself, at all 
events, on the first night, and lend them the assistance of my voice. 
After that, I can join in at the wing.” gi tlle 

The pugnacious vocalist, however, declared he would neither sing 
nor be fined, and hinted, that if the manager insisted upon the matter 
any further, he would most certainly thrash him. As he was known 
to be no mean proficient in the noble art of self-defence, and to pos- 
sess ‘‘ a fist potential, as double as ‘the duke’s,” the manager did not 
care to hazard this alternative. Still he took the resolution of his re- 
bellious vocalist in great dudgeon, and vowed a terrible revenge, 

It so "oO that on the evening of the day in which this dispute 
occurred, Elliston had called a night rehearsal of a melodrama, from 
which he expected a t deal, and the rehearsal of which ‘after the 
performance, he had signified his intention of supermtending in person. 
This was a task for which he was admirably adapted. On these occa- 
sions, in imitation of his great prototype im the art of getting up pieces, 
the illustrious Charles Farley, and those minor stars, William Barry- 
more and the late Andrew Ducrow, he was accustomed, in order to 
conduct his operations more at his ease, to array himself in a loose 
jacket, which he procured for that purpose from the stock, directing the 
action as he went on, by means of a formidable thick bamboo-stick, 
which bore some resemblance to a running footman’s cane, or a drum- 
major’s staff. By the rapping of this baton on the floor, he commanded 
attention, and:enforced his instructions. } 

Necessarily having to wait for the clearing of the house on the close 
of the performance, before he could commence ‘proceedings; the ma- 
nager sat in state in his own room, brooding-over his imagined wrongs, 
and planning dreadful retribution. Whether to cheer the tedium of 
thus waiting, he indulged im any libation, and thus became pot valiant, 
is uncertain; but very valiant he certainly did become, long before the 
end of the performance. : 

At length the curtain fell, and boxes, pit, and gallery were gradually 
vacated by the audience. The arena, which had but a few moments 
before presented so lively and bustling an appearance, became a solitary 
and silent space. Only those who have witnessed the sudden transi- 
tion from the crowded brilliance of a full audience, to the blank, de- 
sert-like gloom caused by their simultaneous departure, and the sudden 
extinguishing of the lights, can imagine the impression it creates; it seems 
the work of magic, and the spectator that remains behind feels himself 
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in @ moment strangely alone, like the traveller who stands amidst the 
deserted buildings of a once populous city. But to return to, Elliston. 

As we have said, he had become strangely valiant; his wrath had 
gradually increased ; he determined to meet resistance with resistance, 
and make a memorable example. port: 

¢ I will force the rebel to submit!’’ said: he. Yes, I will force him, 
or— 

Arrayed in his dictator’s jacket, and firmly. grasping his managerial 
staff, no sooner was the tae fairly cleared, and the curtain, as is 
usual, drawn up again, than with a measured step he grandly stalked 
upon the stage, evidently intending the “acting of some hideous 
thing.” A portentous frown of awful resolution gathered in deepening 
gloom upon his brow, he looked solemn and heroie. 

The foot and wing-lights had been suffered to remain. lighted, for the 
purposes of the rehearsal, as had also the chandeliers in the front. of 
the house. _ The scene-shifters, carpenters, &c. were busily employed 
clearing and setting the stage, presenting a very curious scene——houses, 
trees, and mountains disappearing one after another, as if by the in- 
fluence of some wonder-working talisman, till the apparent confusion 
terminates in the completion of some beautiful creation. 

Flourishing his wand of authority, the manager suddenly imposed 
silence and attention from the astonished group. . In the height of his 
anger, he actually imagined himself,an Alexander the Great, or an- 
other Henry V., or a Napoleon Bonaparte, at the least, and deemed 
Drury. Lane, to be a second Thermopyle, Agincourt, or Marengo. 
Reversing the words of Shakspeare’s. chorus, he, for the moment, 
believed his stage a kingdom, thought his. actors princes, and moved 
and spoke as if he had monarchs, to behold the swelling scene. 

After twice or thrice striding backwards and forwards across the 
stage, he all at once stopped, and assuming the tone and manner of 
a general commanding an army, thus addressed his wondering de- 

endants : 

ee Carpenters,”” he shouted, ‘‘ fall-in and take close order. Leader 
of the band, marshal your men in the van—-yes, have them all in the 
orchestra, and prepare to sound the elarm; prompter, take up your 
position on the left-wing with your call-boy, property-man, and as- 
sistants. Acting-manager, be prepared at the right-wing. Scene- 
shifters, you will. form in double file, two deep. Flymen, you will 
occupy the heights. Wingmen, you will skirt the rear, Trapmen 
and cellarmen, be prepared to act’as sappers and miners. And now to 
your tents, O Israel! and tell the foe I’m ready !’” 

Thus, as Shakspeare has it, fashioning out true things by their 
mockeries, and conceiving this ridiculous brawl to-be really the puis- 
sance of a mighty action, Elliston toweringly continued, 

‘¢ Yes, I’ll smite the rebellious infidel to-night, or yield my crown for 
ever. We were a pretty King of Clouts, indeed, did we succumb on 
this occasion.” | 

‘« The infidel,” as Elliston called him, however, disregarding his lea- 
der’s bombastic vapouring, had very unceremoniously and quietly quitted 
the premises immediately on the conclusion of his night’s duties, and the 
great lessee consequently remained in undisturbed possession of the 
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Geld. Hie, wished -for, sntagonitt: Pot appeRCing, >is Brewens. Af. Reeze 
« Let hit ‘ome On!” he roared. out, highly elated, “Tet ‘him’ come 
ont © Why doesn’t he come on?” wa Sa i sh 
His forces stood amazed, not one-half of them being acquainted 
with the true state of the matter. . Ee cashed to clare HA red te i 
and again repeated by the militant manager, in a very trumpet-hi 
manner, until it was intimated to him that his invitation was not, 






1, 
to be accepted, in-consequence of the descendant of be pine pi 
narch having gone off—retreated. fet Yen weit 
« Gone!” roared Elliston, increasing in courage, * the cowardly dog! 
He's flown to save his bacon ; but I knew it,—ay, I knew it; he Feared 
the prowess, of my arm !” tilew jedi 
But this pleasing belief was soon disturbed by a matter-of-fact per- 
son, who happened to be present, observing that could not be the case, 
as the vocalist had. left the theatre long before he could have beard of 
the great lessee’s challenge. . ; 
‘Then, sir,” said Elliston, grandly, “if he has not gone home to 
save his bacon, he has at least gone home to eat it.”. | 
This was again denied by the same literal individual, who pointed 
out the improbability of one, of the particular faith of Elliston’s,anta- 
gonist having any bacon to eat, much, less to save, A 4) 
‘No matter, sir,” said Elliston, exultingly ; ‘if he. hasn’t.flown to 
save his bacon, he has at least flown to save his life—’tis all the 
same—Jubilate! Jubilate! We have conquered! . Yes, a great vic- 
tory! Recover your,arms there, cl aah and clear the stage, Dis- 
miss; you others, and to your work. Call on the opening chorus, 
prompter. Play the first, melos, leader. Band, strike up in the or- 
chestra, for Judah’s lion is o’erthrown for eyer., Yes, now Pm satisfied 
-I've triumphed !—greatly triumphed !, but, I knew.he would prove 
one of the tribe of Gad—so quick, quick !—off with the flats, and on 


with the rehearsal !”’ 


ELLISTON’S TABLE TALK. 


Ir is a received opinion that the conversation of authors, however 
animated and entertaining their writings, is in general dull and re- 
strained, and the names of Addison, La Fontaine, and some few others 
remarkable for the sprightliness of their compositions, in opposition to 
the insipidity of their conversation, have been cited in support of this 
apparent contradiction. Be this as it may—as a’ general rule it has 
been disputed, we think successfully—the conversation of actors, on 
the contrary, hds usually been admitted to be of a very lively and 
amusing character, from the days of the gay, sparkling Colley Cibber, 
down to our own time. rests < 

Joe Miller is, to be sure, a remarkable exception. _ Though an excel- 
lent low comedian when on the stage, in company he was the dullest 
dog imaginable; he was never known to uttet a joke that had not been 
reeds y written down for him. ‘So grave indeed was he‘in, private 
ife, that after his decease, leaving his widow and family in destitute cir- 
cumstances, it was thought by a friendly wag a capital joke to publish 
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conversational por | hat the great John. >hilip, and his im- 
midrtal sister, Sarah Siddons, the queen of tragedy, were, from the 
force of habit, accustomed to deliver themselves, in, a species of. blank 
verse, which when discoursing on commonplace subjects was ludicrous 
endtech. The laté facetious Jack Bannister used to relate. of John Philip, 
that walking with him once in the neighbourhood of , Bloomsbury- 
‘square, they encountered a beggar, who solicited alms of them, when the 
mighty tragedian, drawing a piece of money from his pocket, solemnly 
presented it to the astonished mendicant, with these words, uttered 
in a low, hollow voice: 
- “Sée that thou hast a penny!” 

Beggar.—‘‘ Yes, I have, sir.” 

“The Tragediun— : “Ther ar | ) 

“Hence and be thankful! Wonder not, friend Bannister— 
It is not often I am thus profuse; but when.I do give, 1 give handsomely!” 

Aad Sir Walter Scott, ‘who it appears was fi Adcnlrable a mimic and 
Story-teller as he was a poet and nove ist, was accustomed to imitate the 
gtand° manner of the sublime Sarah: when dinin ‘with him, once at 
ei a a almost paralyzed the’ attending funky by awfully ex- 
claimin LF gt hat AR ar Rd mr gy oe | 

sé You've brought me water, boy; I asked for beer!” | : 

The ‘late inimitable Mathews was also a Capital companion; 
having a fund of anecdote, which he illustrated by his powers of imita- 
tion in the most ad vivam manner, ‘personifying as. he went,on the dif- 
ferent persons of whom he spoke, reanimating the dead as it were, and 
imbodying his reminiscences with a readiness and reality almost mira- 
culous. 7 MOVeIIG 
Poor Dicky Suet, too, was also distinguished for his ready wit and 
general information, but few were more pleasant and instructive in their 
colloquial momeuts than was-the subject,of these anecdotes, 

The inferred: superiority of actors.over authors in conversation may 
arise from their constant. practice, of, repeating the, thoughts of, others 
instead of drawing on their own resources, and the daily, exercise of 
their memories, which becoming well. stored, they,are, seldom at a loss 
on any subject. Add to this a, general facility ae aliedy, masucos by 
constant practice without hich they could not be good actors. 

Elliston, as it “has before een remarked, had in, addition to these ad- 
vantages, a very original mode,of thinking on most subjects,,nor did 
he, like Addison, Sheridan, and others, require the stimulus of wine to 
unloose his tongue though wirie® certainly ave a zest to his fancy. 
Possessing a voice that was melody itself, and capable of every modu- 
lation, he gave a charm to all he uttered. _.The narrator has often sat 
for hours listening to him with delight, A volume could easily be filled 
with recollections of the great lessee’s remarks on different sub- 
jects ; the space in these pages, however, will only permit the narrator, 
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the ‘‘ Ellistoniana” closing as it does with the present number, to give 
a slight specimen of the comedian’s table-talk. 

In this age of dramatic decadence it may be useful as well as amus- 
ing, to repeat the comedian’s opinions respecting theatres, managers, 
audiences, actors, performers, editors, and critics, and first for 


Theatres, Managers, and Audiences, 


Speaking one day of theatricals in general, Elliston remarked as 
follows : : 

‘* There are few speculations; sir,” said he, addressing the narrator, 
“in which so much money may so soon be lost and gained as in a 
theatre. I speak from experience, sir, having, as you well know, ex- 
pended a princely fortune, not only in one, but I may say fifty theatres, 
major and minor, metropolitan and provincial, and yet there are few 
concerns, sir, in which there is so little of real speculation, if properly 
managed, as a theatre. Iam aware that some theatres are managed 
on purely chandler’s-shop principles and succeed. Many inferior 

layers have made large fortunes by embarking in theatres and manag- 
ing them economically, as they term it; taking the receipts at the 
maximum, and‘reducing their expenses to the minimum, ensuring a safe 
return by means of benefits on high terms, the sale of bill orders, the 
farming out saloons, and every expedient, however unworthy, that in- 
genuity can devise, and selfishness put in practice. This may be called 
the screwing system of management, eh, W.?” appealing to a gentle- 
man who happened to be present, “ thank heaven it never was my 
system. Low, ignorant individuals, who take theatres merely for the 
purpose of’gain, should never be intrusted with them ; for the qualifica- 
tions of the manager of a theatre, the stage being a vehicle that has so 
material an influence on the morals and manners, nay, the very cha- 
racter and greatness of a nation, should be examined as scrupulously 
as the pretensions of the bar, the senate, or the dispensary. 

‘* Playhouses should be opened more for love than lucre, the amor 
theatralis, sir, but contrary to this the sole aim of these persons, look- 
ing only to gain, is to produce some monstrosity which shall draw them 
ahouse. The public, of course, do not bite a second time ;- no, no, 
leave them alone for that; these wiseacres are therefore driven to the 
necessity of providing something new every week. This of course does 
not permit them to procure a genuine article, they must get some- 
thing cheap; they do so—cheap and nasty. Faugh! Such indivi- 
duals are the funguses, the excrescences as it were of the profession, 
sapping its very heart, deforming its fair front, and reducing it to the 
degradation from which I am now endeavouring to rescue it. In oppo- 
sition to this false state of things there is then what may be called the 
high pressure system of management, in which a constant excite- 
ment is attempted to be kept up by means of foreign novelties, 
engaged at an enormous expense. Fleeting stars, secured at most ex- 
orbitant salaries, and the exhibition of all that is strange and exciting. 
Those who conduct theatres on this principle being content to spend 
99/., on the chance of its producing them 1002. I believe I first intro- 
duced this system myself at Drury Lane; but I paid for it. It may 
answer for a time ; but it must ruin a manager in the end. It is the 
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madness of managers, for the gain of actors—it enriches the few, and 
starves the many—it makes the author—I.do not allude to. you, sit— 
the slave of his puppet, and places the journeyman in the situation of 
his master. 7 

‘‘ Lastly, I may remark that, spent to these two extremes, there is 
the liberal, rational, and gentlemanly system of management, which may 
truly be called the right system—that which made the fortunes of a Gar- 
rick, a Colman, the Harrises, the Kembles, and would have made mine, 
had I never deserted it. This system, which is one of love, looks only to 
the real interests of the stage, and generously encourages the drama for 
its own sake; it brings forward and supports genuine histrionic talent 
wherever it is to be found, either in author or actor, and only produces 
melodramas, spectacles, and pantomimes, as the pastry of dramatic en- 
tertainment, to garnish the more solid fare of tragedy and comedy; to 
this system I have now returned, it has made the Surrey what it at pre- 
sent is, so by this system I shall still abide. 

‘*'You were speaking of our last night’s audience, sir,—were won- 
dering at its discrimination, but in truth there was nothing so very 
wonderful in it; audiences become just what a manager chooses to 
make them. Accustom them to natural, pure, and wholesome fare, and 
they will reject with loathing, and turn with disgust from French 
hashes and ardent stimulatives, however piquant and strong. But 
vitiate their palates with highly-seasoned dishes, fricassée de chat, garni 
aux cornichons, and filet de cheval, avec sauce séduisante, for instance, 
and their tastes will become morbid, their appetites will get diseased. 
You may feed them upon high game, sir, till corruption and putrescence 
shall become absolutely necessary to them, and appear perfection. 

‘** An audience is not always to be left to its own judgment. I have 
known this in a hundred instances. Many of the most popular pieces 
I have presented to the town have been all but condemned on the first 
night,* but that did notdaunt me. If I was convinced the piece was 





* This was particularly the case with “Giovanni in London” and “ Black-eyed 
Susan,” both of which pieces, though they have since become so extensively 
popular, and have received so large'a share of the public approbation, were, when 
first produced, very coldly received by the public. The burlesque of “ Giovanni,” in- 
deed, was not at all understood, and it is a singular fact that on the first night of 
its representation it did not excite even a titter. The audience sat looking at one 
another, as much as to say, “ What is it all about—what does it mean ?” As for 
“Black-eyed Susan,” there were serious thoughts fof withdrawing it during the 
first few nights of its performance, but Elliston would not consent to it, and well 
was he subsequently rewarded for his confidence and judgment. __ : 

In a letter addressed in the year 1830 to the narrator, then residing at Paris, he 
writes, 

“T must say this of John Bull, where he takes he is very constant, he holds on 
like a mastiff, though it is sometimes difficult to make him bite—I played ‘ Black- 
eyed Susan’ forty-seven nights to a loss, and have since then cleared five thou- 
sand pounds by it.” | 

A laughable anecdote is told connected with the original representation of 
“Black-eyed Susan.” The first night the house was not half fall, and its suecess 
any thing but positive. ‘The following morning a theatrical friend calling on Robert 
William, inquired how his “ Black-eyed Susan” had gone off. _ } 

“ All in the Downs f” hummed the light-hearted manager, gaily laughing at for- 
tune. ies : 

Visiting him some time afterwards, the same theatrical friend found our come- 
dian in high glee, enjoying himself +s ae of black-strap. , 
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one; I persevered in its re tation. It is always better to 
ee than sion, tr ; the public pelle leaders—I do not refer to the 
newspapers, If an audience do not know what is good for them I do, 
and cram it down their throats till I make them like it. Take my 
word for it, sir, there is nothing like creating ‘a relish by constant 
repetition.” 

No better proof of the truth of these last observations can be adduced 
than the manner in which Elliston intellectualized the Surrey audience, 
after the theatre had been under the managements of Williams, Honey- 
man, Dunn, Docker, &c. &c. The first, the keeper of a eook-shop; 
the second, a publican ; the third, a retired chand er; andthe fourth, 
a pawnbroker. Under their different managements the Surrey had be- 
come the arena of every thing that was brutal and degrading. The 
identical chaise in which a cold-blooded murder had been committed, 
was publicly driven, as a great attraction, across its stage ; and in a: mo+ 
ment of inebriety, the greatest actor of his time actually took the reins 
one night, and exhibited the vehicle for the pratencanon of the au- 

lence, 

But Elliston reformed all this. Under his sway the Surrey became 
a home for the legitimate drama; he produced only the best style of 
pieces. The Surrey side of the water became, as‘it had been in the days 
of the Globe and Shakspeare, the classic ground of the drama.,; When 
in the autumn of life this great comedian untimely died; his death 
had an evident effect on the Surrey public, which was very soon mani- 
fested in their gradual return to their former ignorance; in a word, 
Elliston did more than fifty moralists could have ‘done in humanizing 
and socializing the denizens of the populous but somewhat equivocal 
neighbourhood of St. George’s Fields. 


Actors and Performers. 


“Actors and performers are very different persons,” remarked 
Elliston one day. ‘‘In every company there are at least six per- 
formers to one actor. I will tell you, sir, what is the difference 
between an actor and a performer. An actor is one who goes out of 
himself, and imbodies an ideal character, making it reality. - A per- 
former, on the contrary, in personating any character, only presents 
himself, Mr, Jenkins, the performer, for instance, may attire himself 
in the garb of King Henry, but still he will be Mr. Jenkins. You 
will say, how well Jenkins performs to-night, but will be moved 
very little by the sad fate of the woe-stricken monarch. But let 
a genuine actor personate the part, and you will only think of the 
calamities of King Henry. Any man may make a performer, but 





“ Well, Elliston,” said he, “how is ‘ Black-eyed Susan’ going on now ? ‘All in 
the Downs’ still, I suppose, for I see you are in port.” 

“No, sir,” said Elliston, triumphantly, “you are wrong. We have at last set 
sail ; the tide of popular pepe is set in in our favour, and with a fair wind, I 


have little doubt of making and prosperous vo 
“ No doubt, no doubt,” ae nea anew gb friend, who was -) gl a wag, “I ought to 


have known you had set sail, that the wind was auspicious, and the tide with you. 
and that you | must make a quick voyage, for I see you are more than half-seas 


over already.” 
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only nature can make an actor. A true actor must possess the, power 
of creation, which is genius, as well as the faculty of imitation, which 
is only talent. But so easy is mere performing generally considered 
to be, that it is a fact. of every-day occurrence; when an individual 
has failed in every thing else, as,a dernier resort, he turns his thoughts 
to the stage. Scarcely a week passes without some influential per- 
son calling upon me in behalf of some,one of his acquaintance. © 

_» “S.A. poor devil!’ he will. remark, ‘ that, hasn’t succeeded in any 
thing he has undertaken... No one knows what he’s fit for. Can’t you 
give him an engagement at. your theatre ; he’ll go on for any line of 
business, and won’t expect a very great salary,’ 

** Modest, this you'll say, but true. Nearly one-half of the favour- 
ite performers now on the stage, startling as the assertion may appear, 
have become popular through their very defects—an ungainly figure, 
an unmeaning face, a snuffling voice, a drawl, a whine, &c., which at 
first only created derision, shall at last, by the act of being written for, 
or taken measure of, as it is. termed, by one of the dramatic tailors of 
the day—one of those playwrights I mean, whose inkstand is the paste- 
pot, and their pen the shears... These defects, by being made necessary 
to the character they represent, will in that case appear natural, and 
become a beauty. The actor is in consequence rapturously applauded 
in that part, and tolerated in every other in which he may ever after- 
wards appear. Thus.is the performer's fortune often made ; the public, 
by habit, getting. to regard him as lovers do their mistresses, when 
they hear.music in a lisp,.and find fascination, in,a cast of the eye. 
I could point to many highly-popular examples who are now fretting 
their little hour upon the stage, to verify my assertion, but I won’t be 
personal. 

‘*‘ The actor, the true actor, however, is a very different being; in him 
the thoughts of the poet live—the incidents of the dramatist become 
animated. Cook was an actor, Kemble was an actor, Kean is an actor, 
and so perhaps, I may say, is your humble servant, with this pecu- 
liarity, that J am an actor in every walk of the drama, tragedy, co- 


medy, all!” 


Editors and Critics. 


Elliston had, during his busy career, frequent squabbles with the 
press ; he was generally at warfare with criticism, owing to his assumed 
consequence, his good opinion of himself, and his estimation of the 
theatrical animadversions of his time, not always uncalled for, 

The criticism of the newspapers, ,he would say, is to the poet, the 
painter, and the player in this country, what the Inquisition was to re- 
ligion and oy in Spain, Portugal, and elsewhere. A self-esta- 
blished tribunal, accusing and condemning at pleasure. He would then 
draw a comparison between the purchased critic of England and the 
hired bravo. of ‘Venice,.remarking that literary life here was as much 
exposed to the secret stab as. personal life was in the dominions of the 
Doge. He never stomached furnishing admissions, as he said, for the 
purpose of having himself abused. His argument was, that the accept- 


ance of an order by an editor, gave the manager a right to that editor’s 
merciful consideration, if indeed it did not justly entitle him to his 
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support. In some respects perhaps he was not entirely wrong in these 
Opinions. 

P The critical tomahawk is but too often wielded from personal and in- 
terested motives; still it is but fair to say that at no period of our 
li history did the respectable pert of the critical host exercise 
their functions more impartially and kindly than in the present day— 
the daily newspaper press in particular. 

The late Charles Mathews, whom we have before alluded to, 
though one of the best-natured, and kind-hearted of men, was, 
it is well known, exceedingly irritable, and liable to be thrown into 
a state of the greatest excitement by the most trivial circumstances. 
This was owing partly to a highly-wrought, it may be said an over- 
wrought state of the nervous system, heightened by bodily calamity, 
occasioned by an unfortunate accident in early life. 

From an intimate intercourse with him during the progress of writing 
more than one of his entertainments, the narrator could recall a hun- 
dred amusing instances of his peculiarities and eccentricities, of which 
he may one day give a specimen to the public. Among the principal 
of poor Mathews’s sources of self-annoyance was newspaper criticism. 
The perusal of an article in a paper on any theatrical performance was 
always sufficient to’ throw him in a fever. : 

“Look here,” he would say, taking up a paper and reading, 
“*¢ Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. We last night visited this elegant 
theatre for the purpose of witnessing the performance of that excellent 
comedian, Mr. Belvi, as Octavian, in the ‘ Mountaineers,’ for his 
own benefit. We hope it was for his own benefit, for it certainly was 
not for the benefit of any one else, for a more execrable performance 
we never witnessed. This gentleman had better stick to his comedy!’ 
Grant me patience, heaven! There’s a fellow. What does he know 
about it? I suppose he would abuse my Jago—say that is ex- 
ecrable. Isn’t this sufficient to drive any body mad? Because a man 
happens to have played comedy all his life ‘ we’ takes upon himself 
to think as a matter of course he can’t play tragedy, though he may 
possess first-rate tragic powers, as I do myself! I should have beea 
the best Hamlet on the stage if I didn’t limp ; but let me go on—*‘ we 
have seen Elliston in the character.” A charlatan, a mountebank, 
wouldn’t have me at Drury, and yet ‘ we’ thinks he has a syllable the 
advantage of his competitor in this instance. We, we, as if the fellow 
had a parcel of pigs in his inside—we, we, who’s we? Why don’t he 
say Tomkins, or whatever his name is, Tomkins thinks Elliston better in 
Octavian than Belvi—Belvi could kick Tomkins then; but who can 
kick we,” &c. &c. &c. 

And yet poor Mathews had no warmer admirers, no truer, no more 
constant friends than those whose occasional animadversions would thus 
excite his ire. Encouraging every one himself, he was painfully alive 
to any remark his ingenuity could construe into an implied censure, 
even though it might only wear the shape of friendly remonstrance; but 
he was as sensitive as a mimosa. Peace to his manes. 


CONCLUSION, 


Wirn this slight and very imperfect specimen of the great lessee’s 
‘¢table-talk,” the narrator will here close his “ Ellistoniana,” not from 
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any lack of material, but from a consciousness that he has harped suffi- 
ciently long upon one string. He does not possess the talent of 
a Paganini, and should not have carried these anecdotes to half the 
extent he has done had it not been for the kind encouragement this 
humble exercise of his memory has so generally experienced. 

In an attempt of this nature it was not to be expected he could 
lease every one; but, whatever may have been affirmed, he can 
onestly assert that though he may somewhat have extenuated, he has 

set down nought in malice, he has scrupulously avoided violating the 
sacred confidence of the domestic circle—he has repeated nothing he 
did not really conceive to be public property. Should hein any in- 
stance have offended, he can only say it has been without intention, 

And now farewell, dear and old friend Elliston ; my early patron 

and constant supporter in life, to whom I—for I must drop the nar- 
rator now—have been indebted for a thousand kindnesses. If I have 
given my readers half as much pleasure as I have received myself in 
the pleasant memory, I am satisfied. Thou wert indeed a fellow of 
infinite jest, of most excellent fancy; one that hath often set the 
theatre and the table in a roar, I wished not all thy waggeries to die 
with thee. I have but sought to preserve a few specimens of thy rare 
humour—thy Cervantic gravity—thy occasional magniloquence and 
self-appreciation so harmless, and so amusing. Take thee for all in all 


we shall not look upon thy like again. 








SHORT RIDES IN AN AUTHOR’S OMNIBUS. 
( Concluded.) 


THE FABULIST S HUMP FABULOUS. 


Horace WaLPoLe was mainly instrumental in removing the histo- 
rical hump from the shoulders of Richard III., “ whose crooked mind 
within hunch’d out his back,” according to the notions of the 
Monkish Annalists. Parnell performed a similar service for ‘‘ Young 
Edwin of the Green,” and though he called in a fairy to effect the 
operation, no one can assert that he transgressed the dignus vindice 
nodus. Having just been reading the “ Historical Doubts’ and the 
“Fairy Tale” aforesaid, we feel irresistibly moved to run a tilt in our 
Omnibus at the apocryphal hump of sop the Fabulist. Not that 
we are by any means the first who have entered the lists in maintaining 
his anti-gibbosity. The learned Méziriac, Bentley, Beloe (Herodotus, 
Euterpe, 379), and others, have clearly demonstrated that, although 
his hunch-back be an old traditional appendage, there is no classical 
or credible authority for its existence : while there is much circumstan- 
tial presumption against it; but as painters, writers, and the public 
persist in giving him the full benefit of his humeral protuberance, we 
will repeat a few of the arguments against its probability. His brother 
fabulist, Pheedrus, not only tells us that the Athenians erected a mag- 
nificent statue to him, but assigns the reason— 
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&isopo ingentem’ statuam posuere Attici, 
umque collocarant eterna in basi, 
Patere honoris scirent:ut cuncti:viam, | 
Nec géneri tribui,:sed virtuti gloriam. 
to show that the career, of ‘distinction was open even to a slave, and 
that public honours should not be assigned to birth, but to merit. 

Now. can any one suppose that among a people so. keenly alive to 
the ridiculous as the Athenians, who were never tired of laughing at 
the smallest personal deformity, the statue of a hump-backed fright 
would be contemplated with any sort of respect? Such an exhibition 
in such a place would only be petrifying or bronzing the personal ugli- 
ness, not perpetuating the mental beauty of its object. Much more 
honourable would it have been to his memory, had he been really de- 
formed, to have placed him in the same proscription with Brutus and 
Cassius, whose statues, when tyrannicides were to be discountenanced, 
were forbidden to be exhibited, but whose memories, as the historian 
tells us, 


Preefulgebant eo ipso quod effigies eorum non visebantur. 


Esop was repeatedly sold into slavery, and it is well known that slaves 
were usually chosen for their comeliness and vigour... Rhodopis, his 
companion in servitude, was handsome, evento a-proverb. St. Jerome, 
speaking of him, tells us he was unfortunate in his birth, condition in 
life, and death ; but says not a word about his deformity, which, had 
it been real, would surely have been added to his other calamities, 

Philostratus describing a gallery of pictures, one of which is sop, 
represents him as among a chorus of animals, smiling and looking 
thoughtfully on the ground, but makes no mention of his ugliness or 
disfigurement, 

‘In Plato’s Feast,” says Bentley, ‘‘ they are very merry upon So- 
crates’s face, which resembled old Silenus. sop was one of the 
guests, but nobody presumes to jest upon his ugliness.” Why, then, 
should we moderns? Away with his protuberance as well as that of 
Richard, and let them be added to the next edition of ** Brown’s Vul- 
gar Errors.” 


: M.--OR N.--AS THE CASE MAY BE, 


Anp yet this supposititious case, treated so slightly as merely involv- 
ing the difference between two consecutive letters, may include a 
whole alphabet of divergence, and separate two brother poets who 
have only this difference in their names, far as the poles asunder. 
Which of us is unfamiliar with the works of Byron? How few are 
there who have read the productions of Byrom! . Many are even un- 
acquainted with his name ; yet he was a bard in fair repute at no dis- 
tant day, and among others of the illustrious obscure, occupies a niche, 
and supplies a portrait, to Chalmers’s fifteenth volume of ‘‘ The English 
Poets.” What little fame he acquired was mostly derived from the 
eighth volume of the “Spectator,” in which his pleasing because na- 
tural Pastoral of Colin and Phebe first made its appearance. The 
readers of that Miscellany may perhaps recollect ‘the opening stanza— 

My time, O ye Muses, was happily spent 
hen Phoebe went with me wherever I went ; 








Ten thousand sweet pleasures I :felt: in:my breast, 
Sure never fond shepherd :like»Colin was blest ; 
But now she has gone, and has»left me: behind, 
What a marvellous change on a: sudden: I find ! 
When things were as fine as could possibly be, 

I thought ’twas the Spring, but alas! it was she. 


This Phoebe was Joanna, daughter of the celebrated Dr. Bentley 
who, by her subsequent marriage to Dr. Cumberland, Bishop of Clon- 
fert and Killaloe, she became the mother of Richard Cumberland, the 
dramatic writer. Byrom’s characteristics as a poet are great facility 
and harmony of versification, not seldom combined with diffusiveness 
and weakness. Occasionally, however, he could be tolerably terse and 
pointed, as in the following : 


Let thy repentance be without delay, 

If thou defer it to another day, 

Thou must repent for a day more of sin, 
While a day less remains to do it in, 


To be religious something it will cost, 

Some riches, honours, pleasures will be lost ; 
But if thou countest' the sum total o’er, 
Not to be so will cost a great deal more. 


His almost namesake, the author of * Childe Harold,” always concise 
and vigorous, was but little attentive to melody in his versification, attach- 
ing much more importance to the words than to the music of his song. 
He would have produced a still higher order of poetry had it combined 
both charms. Some of Shakspeare’s sublimest passages are at the 
same time the most exquisitely modulated ; and Wordsworth’s blank 
verse, while it instructs the head, and affects the heart, rarely fails to 
_ delight the ear by its symphonious cadences. 


LIFE. 


Wuart hath Life to charm us? Flowers 1 
Whose sweet lips have ever sung 
Carols from the fields and bowers, 
In perfume’s universal tongue, 
Floral fairies bright and merry ! 
Hark! f hear your silver bells, 
Chiming from the tufted dells, 
A May-day welcome—hey down derry ! 


Hark again ! those jocund calls 
Are echo’s voice, who loves to mock 
The laughter of the waterfalls 
That leap for joy from rock to rock. 
And now the winds their organ ply, 
Tuned to the music of the birds, 
And rustling leaves and lowing herds, 
Oh! what a thrilling harmony! 
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Joys there are of wider scope— 
Our social and domestic ties, 
Faith, love, charity, and hope, 
With all their mingled ecstasies. 
And mental bliss that never clo 
But charms the head and thrills the heart ; 
Life ! how grand a boon thou art ! 
Life! how sumless are thy joys! 


THE DIVINENESS OF THINGS HUMAN. 


‘‘ Wuen I hear the ravishing strains of a sweet-toned voice,” says 


Owen Feltham, ‘‘ married to the warbles of the artful instrument, I 
apprehend by this a higher diapason, and do almost believe I hear a 
little deity whispering through the pory substance of the tongue. 
allt see a higher perfection peeping through the frailty of the 
ace.” 

Right worthy of a religious philosopher is the thought, and yet ho- 
nest Owen would doubtless condemn the ancient polytheists for having 
expanded his own conception, and embodied the higher attributes and 
gifts of man in the persons of imaginary gods and goddesses. What 
signifies it that they had thirty thousand deities? The whole repre- 
sented but one idea, one Devs Optimus Maximus: and we must re- 
collect that beneath the warm suns of the South, the imagination bears 
flowers, and the heart ripens into fruit much more quickly and co- 

iously than with our sluggish-minded northerns. Better might it be 
orus if we saw divinity more deeply and widely—in ourselves, in 
others, nay, even in things inanimate ; for there can be little crime in 
the idolatry which, worshipping God through his various powers, and 
attributes, and representatives, elevates our reverence’ of thej Crea- 
tor by sanctifying and hallowing his whole creation. But this, it may 
be urged, is to become an enthusiast. True! and what is an enthu- 
siast? A rare instance of the spirit in the letter, the thing in the word 
—an enthusiast is a man who feels the God within him, and therefore 
sees and feels him in every thing else. 

Enviable are the visionaries, if such they must be called, who can 
thus enjoy a living apotheosis, emanating, like a moral halo, from their 
enkindled fancy, and canonizing every thing upon which it shines. 
Oh ! call it not a fond illusion, the phantasm of a zealot. If so, one 
of our grave, staid, matter-of-fact civic companies is little better than 
a corporation of dreamers, for have they not assumed as the motto to 
their arms— 

God encompasses us ! 


Your enthusiast says no more. Dreams are the common right of king 
and peasant, and shall Ais, so pure and pious be denied him? 

Again let me exclaim—enviable man! Well knowing that the best 
happiness he can enjoy in this world is by sequestering into another, 
he sends forth his imagination into brighter spheres, and, while yet a so- 
journer upon earth, enjoys an antepast of the celestial beatitudes. Not 
content with seeing God in his human image, and the divinity of 
heaven in that of genius, whether it be incarnate in the form of poet, 
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painter, musician, sculptor, or other artist, he vivifies and consecrates 
the inanimate, until his conteraplative life 


Exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing. 


And thus might we all, were it not that 


Universal plodding prisons up 
The nimble spirits in the arteries. 


Oh! with what undeveloped beauty, and harmony, and delight are 
we surrounded, were but our dull imaginations conceptive enough to 
embody them. Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard are still 
more exquisite, sings Keats in his poem on the “ Statue of the Piping 
Faun.” Who doubts it? The soul hath an ear when that of the body 
is deaf. Pours not the dreamer’s serenade a more enchanting melody 
than any ever heard by waking listeners? And so of sights, and every 
bewitchment of our other senses. Lies there not hidden in every block 
of marble a more beautiful statue than the Pythian Apollo, or the Me- 
dicean Venus, if the spectator converting himself into a mental Pyg- 
malion, have but imagination enough to chisel it forth and give it lite ? 
Doubt you that Nature hath more eloquent and dulcet, though un- 
awakened music than is breathed by air, and woods, and waves, how- 
ever symphonious may be their chime? Leaden-eared sceptic! hie 
thee to hear the Rock-Harmonicon, and thou wilt learn that there 
are ten thousand thousand melodies in the dumbest crag that now lies 
dead upon the moor? ’Tis but to hew the inertness into different 
lengths and to strike them with a hammer, and the mellifluous modula- 
tions start into tuneful life, and gush forth as liquidly and as sweetly 
as did the waters from the Horeb rock, when it was smitten by the hand 
of Moses. 

Every medal, says the Italian proverb, has its reverse. And every 
object and occurrence, however displeasing or painful it may seem at 
first, has its fair and beautiful side, would we but turn it round and 
round, till we bring it to the proper light. Pain and sorrow are but 
ease and joy transposed, as you may prove, if you will but look be- 
hind them. Our annoyances are often the rude materials of our de- 
light. What more disagreeable, for instance, than the importunate 
buzz and stinging of summer evening gnats ? yet are they only the dis- 
cordant prelude to a delightful serenade; for they afford sustenance to 
the nightingales, and thus become the precentors of their choir. Na- 
ture must tune her orchestra before the musicians begin. 

And yonder heaps of offensive manure, from which the wayfarer 
turns aside with such distasteful looks, what are they but next year’s 
flowers, and fragrance, and joy-dispensing harvests? And death itself, 
spite of all the terrors wherewith we so foolishly invest it, what is it 
but a transference to another and a better world, where we may hope to 
meet the dear friends who have preceded us, and to be followed by 


those whom we have left behind ? 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE “ UXCOMFORTABLE DUMMIES.” 


‘“‘ For example, who taught thee to speak? From the day when 
two hairy-naked, or fig-leaved' human figures began, as uncomfortable 
dummies anxious no Jonger|to be dumb, but to impart themselves to 
one another, and endeavoured with gaspings, gesturings, with» unsyl- 
labled cries, with painful, pantomime and interjections, in a very un+ 
successful manner—between that.day and this, 1 say, there hasbeen a 
pretty space of time, a pretty spell of work which somebody has done. 

inkest thou there were no poets till Dan Chaucer ? no heart: burn- 
ing with a thought which it could not hold, and had no word for; and 
needed to shape and coin a word for—what thou callest a metaphor, 
tropes or the like ?””* | | 

e origin and perfection of Janguages are indeed the mystery of 
mysteries, and such must it remain until we can find a solution of, the 
following problem : 

* A thousand: nay, a million of children, could not think of invent- 
ing a language. While the organs are pliable there is not understand- 
ing enough to form the conception, of a language ;. and. by the time 
that there is understanding the organs haye become too: stiff for, the 
task ; therefore say the advocates for the divine. origin of language, 
mankind in all ages must have been, speaking animals, the young 
having constantly acquired this art by imitating those, who were older ; 
and we may warrantably conclude that our first parents received it by 
immediate inspiration.” 

But an inspired language must have been perfect, uniform, universal, 
and would not have been forgotten; whereas we have endless va- 
rieties of tongues, some of which are. exceedingly defective, while 
others have been totally lost. And yet the human origin of language 
is equally inexplicable ; so that the inquirer is left midway between the 
horns of the dilemma. How many days, months, years, must Carlyle’s 
two ‘‘ uncomfortable dummies’—solitary specimens of Horace’s ‘* mu- 
tum et turpe pecus’’—have sat ruminating ere they could have dreamt of 
making so silent and secret a thing as thought public and audible ; and 
when they had found the notion of representing ideas by sounds, how 
must they have been puzzled to select and utter such outward noises as 
might afford the best clue to the inward meaning ;. to decide how the 
head and heart shops should hang out the most appropriate signs and 
symbols ! r 

: Such mMstinctive utterances as,men shared, with animals, and which 
may be so far termed an universal and imperishable language, were 
doubtless the first unsyllabled attempts at speech : names for persons, 
places, and invisible things would probably suggest themselves from 
some real or fancied resemblance to their prototypes, so as to form a 
age of vocal portraits; but how paint with the tongue an abstract 
idea, how give the vocalised likeness, ofa compound mental concep- 
tion? And when all this, and.a.thousand times as much, has been 





* Carlyle’s “ Past and Present.” 
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accomplished, how immeasurable is the distance from such rude ele- 
ments to that most subtle, complicated, and. inexplicable triumph of 
human art—the formation of a perfect language ! 


A SPRING, FANCY, 


‘Tae green book of nature is open, and the four winds are turning 
theleaves. Nature, chief secretary of the creative world, is busy in- 
diting many a lovely poem, her sonnets of tufted primroses, her lyrical 
outgushings of May blossomings, her epical and didactic solemnities of 
light and shadow, and many an illustrative picture to garnish the 
Universal Annual.” 


JUVENILE ECONOMISTS. 


SpzakING of forced flowers in the winter Rousseau says, ‘‘ Ce n'est 
pas parer U'hiver, ¢’est déparer le printemps,” a remark which reminds 
one of the niggards who strip themselves of the gratifications appro- 
priate to youth, that they may be warm in their old age, which is 
starving the spring in order to gorge the winter of life. To deny our- 
selves pleasures when we can enjoy them, in order that we may have 
double the quantity when we cannot, is surely a miserable error in cal- 
culation. Not that we recommend excess even in the natural season 
for enjoyment, - Over and under indulgence are equally to be avoided. 
There are men who live rich and die poor; others who reverse the pro- 
cess; both are wrong. Use without abuse is the golden rule. Where 
the juste milieu cannot always be maintained, it is safer to err on the 
side of a self-denying prudence, for if we would always have what we 
want, we must sometimes want what we have. 


PARLIAMENTARY COINCIDENCE, 


‘‘ Wuart has passed during the present session?” inquired Queen 
Elizabeth of the Speaker, after having prorogued the parliament. 

‘¢ Eleven weeks may it please your majesty,” was the reply. 

Were our present most gracious Queen to ask a similar question, the 
same answer might be made, only varying the number of weeks, 


SONG. 


Attuovcu his voice no love express’d, 
Its soft and tender tone 

Said more than love, or else I guess’d 
His feelings by my own. 


We danced—his hand touched mine—it shook— 
He heaved a tender sigh ; 

I met his gaze,—its thrilling look 
Was mute, for friends were nigh. 


He came, he poured his vows, in sound 
Like angel hymns above ; 

But ah! more sweet and dear I found 
That first mute look of love! 
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LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 


LORD BROUGHAM’S HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF 
STATESMEN, &c:* 


Tarts, the concluding series of the learned Ex-Chancellor’s biogra 
phical lucubrations, will be perused by the readers of his earlier 
volumes with certainly no diminished interest. It is inscribed to his 
brother “‘ Member of the Institute,” and personal friend, M. Guizot, 
who now presides over the destinies of France, and that not inappro- 
priately, inasmuch as the ‘‘ added Remarks” on the convulsions which 
afflicted that country towards the close of the last century, not only 
take precedence in point of position, but, including the “ Sketches” 
of those who produced them, occupy fully one-third of the whole 
volume. Indeed, it is easy to see that this is the portion of the 
work which, unconsciously perhaps on his part, ranks highest in the 
favour of the noble author himself; it is that into which he has thrown 
himself totis viribus, and notwithstanding his “‘ care to prevent any 
bias of a party or personal kind, from influencing the opinions pro- 
nounced, whether upon men or manners,” it is impossible to read any 
half-dozen consecutive pages without discovering that in detailing the 
past, the author’s mind is at least as much occupied with the present 
and the future. If he does not (and this is not always the case) draw 
any avowed parallel, his inferences cannot be mistaken, or his insinua- 
tions misunderstood ; and while he portrays with great power and 
effect the horrors which preceded the 10th Thermidor, and the causes 
which produced their perpetration, it is evident that proximus ardet 
Ucalegon is constantly in his mind, and is the mainspring of all his 
‘* remarks” and deductions. We do not blame him for this ; we doubt 
if it be possible for one, who has now for nearly half a century taken 
so prominent and so ardent a part in the politics of the day as Lord 
Brougham has done from his first début, to write otherwise than as a 

arty man; the disclaimer of all ‘ party or personal bias,” can 

in such a case only remind the reader, of Sir Anthony Absolute’s cool 

remonstrance, ‘‘ There, you puppy !—there, you will fly out !—what 
does passion do ?—why can’t you be cool like me?” 

In making this apostrophe, the worthy baronet, no doubt, believed 
the very whirlwind of his effervescence to be but the mantling of mild 
ale. Allowing, therefore, their due value to professions of this kind, 
which will be more or less appreciated as the feelings of the reader cor- 
respond with or differ from those of his author, there are some points, 
and those too of a high grade in every historiographer, which peculiarly 
qualify Lord Brougham for the task he has here undertaken, and among 
them we may fairly reckon honesty of purpose, and greater facilities 
of obtaining authentic information than have been perhaps enjoyed by 
any Englishman of the present day. Much of which he has here re- 
corded respecting our opposite neighbours, might, it is true, have been 
gathered from the papters inedits trouvés chez Robespierre, on which 
Sir Edward Bulwer has drawn so largely in his ‘‘ Zanoni ;” but in ad- 





* Lord Brougham’s Historical Sketches of Statesmen, &c.; to which are added 
Remarks on the French Revolution. Third Series. 
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dition to this source of information, Lord Brougham has long kept up 
a close personal intimacy with several of the leading personages who 
have survived the stormy scenes he has described, among whom we 
need only mention the names of Mignet and Lakanal; while throu 
the medium of Lord Stanhope, certain particulars respecting the crafty 
and intriguing Fouché, are given on authority only inferior to that de- 
rived from personal knowledge. 

It is not our intention to travel with the noble lord through his in- 
troductory memoir in which he “ traces the establishment of intimida- 
tion to its real sources, the numerical weakness of the republican 
party, and their determination to govern the country in spite of the 
Opinions and the wishes of the bulk of the community,” but shall simply 
refer to the contents of, rather than analyze the opinions expressed in 
a work which will unquestionably in these stirring times make its way 
among all who interest themselves in public affairs, 

Among the principal actors in the first French revolution, we have 
somewhat elaborate “ sketches” of six of the most prominent—Robes- 
pierre, Danton, their respective satellites Camille Desmoulins and the 
bloodthirsty St. Just, the great constitution-monger Siéyés, and, as we 
have before mentioned, a long and interesting note on the ‘* where- 
abouts” of Fouché, from the pen of Lord Stanhope. The several cha- 
racteristics of these worthies, their various motives, tempers, talents, 
and dispositions, are very graphically described, and with a degree of 
fidelity to their originals, which few, we think, after rising from the pe- 
rusal of the work, will be inclined to dispute. The contrast drawn 
between Robespierre and Danton, is a strong one. The character of 
the former is summed up in the following words: 


In fine, that he was beyond most men that ever lived, hateful, selfish, un- 
principled, cruel, unscrupulous, is undeniable. That he was not the worst of 
the Jacobin group may also be without hesitation affirmed. Collot d’Herbois 
was probably worse ; Billaud Varennes certainly ; of whom it was said by Ga- 
‘rat, “ Ii fauche dans les tétes, comme un autre dans les pres.” (He mows down 
heads as another would grass.) But neither of these men had the same fixity 
of purpose, and both were inferior to him in speech. Both, however, and in- 
deed all the revolutionary chiefs, were his superiors in the one great quality 
of courage ; and while his want of boldness, his abject poverty of spirit, made 
him as despicable as he was odious, we are left in amazement at his achieving 
the place which he filled without the requisite most essential to success in 
times of trouble, and to regard as his distinguishing but pitiful characteristic 
the circumstance which leaves the deepest impression upon those who con- 
template his story, and in which he is to be separated from the common herd 
of usurpers, that his cowardly nature did not prevent him from gaining the 
prize, which in all other instances has been yielded to a daring spirit. 

Such (continues his biographer, determined that no one shall mistake his 
meaning or the “ moral of his lay”), such was Robespierre—a name at which 
all men will shudder, Reader, think not that this spectacle has been exhibited 
by Providence for no purpose, and without any use! It may serve as a warn- 
ing against giving way to our scorn of creatures that seem harmless, because of 
the disproportion between their mischievous propensities and their power to 
injure, and against suffering them to breathe and to crawl till they begin to as- 
cend into regions where they may be more noxious than in their congenial 
dunghill or native dust! No one who has cast away all regard to principle, 
and is callous to all human feelings, can be safely regarded as innocuous, 
merely because, in addition to all other defects, he has also the despicable 
weakness of being pusillanimous and vile. 
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*“‘ By my troth, in, these are bitter words!” Of. the great 
rival of espiefre, Danton, the author speaks ‘much ‘more ‘re- 


spectfully: fairly avowing’ that his opinions ‘regarding ‘this’ ‘per- 
sonage tien om he «hols t0 ‘be identified with ci fete 
great leader,” havé undergone much modification, afd that ‘a more 
minute study of his conduct and character ‘has made him regret the 
harshness with which he has heretofore spoken of‘ him. “Compariug 
him with’his less able but more crafty*rival he remarks, 

There can hardly a ter contrast be found between two. indivic 


that which this yenie Eadie person presented in all respects to R 
His nature was dauntless ; his temper mild and frank ; his disposition 
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rather kind and merciful, his feelings were only blunted to sceries ‘of | 


cruelty by his enthusiasm, which was easily kindled in favour of any great object ; 

yy: ti oti he had plunged into bloodshed, none of the chiefs who directed 

those sad ings ever saved so many victims from the tempest of destruc- 

tion which their machinations had let loose. Neither was there any thing 

paltry and mean. in his conduct, on these occasions, either as to the slaughter 
ich he encouraged, or the lives which he saved. 


The character of this comparatively gentle exterminator seems to 
have borne no slight affinity to that of another amiable and_enthusi- 
astic ‘‘ statesman, a countryman of our own, one Sir Thomas Erping- 
ham, who, in his dealings with the compatriotes of these gentlemen, is 
recorded by George Colman to have exhibited a good deal of the same 
sort of sensibility. i | 

Much he grieved | 
That he must cut their throats—and then he cut them. 


Danton, however, was a ‘‘ fine, gay, bold-faced villain,” at all.events, 
and therefore, in Lord Brougham's opinion, much, more respectable 
than a sneak, In personal beauty, too, he seems to have had an, equal 


advantage over his pusillanimous rival. , 


He was. marked with the smallpox, like Robespierre, but had a masculine 
— broad nostrils, forward lips, and a very bold air, wholly unlike 


Like master, like man! the same degree of comparative ye 
ability in ruffianism seems to have attached,to Danton’s ‘faithful ad- 
herent, Camille Desmoulins,” over. the sidus Achates of his enemy, 
*« the pitiless St. Just ;”. both of them great “statesmen” in. their way, 
on whose sayings and doings we might well, dilate; bat want.of space 
compels us to turn from: the ‘lives and opinions ofthese Dit minores, 
and to wend our way homewards across the British channel. 

Here we have.some little scoundrelism to,encounter, it is trae, but. it 
is quite refreshing to turn from the wholesale, iniquities.of these-.san- 
guinary ‘‘statesmen”’ of Ja belle France, to the, impudent. and. un- 
principled. vagaries of the impostor Wilkes, andi the elegant scurrilities 
of the ‘‘ moral assassin,” Junius; both.of whom Lord Brougham casti- 
gates with an unsparing severity. . His defence of John, fourth Duke 
of Bedford, against the calumnies of the latter, is one of the: most 
eae portions of the volume before us; and his brief memoir of the 

igh-minded and accomplished Marquis Wellesley, only makes us regret 
that one who had “ the happiness of a long and uninterrupted friend- 
ship with that great man, and enjoyed more particularly his unreserved 
confidence during the last ten or twelve years of his life,” should ‘‘ con- 
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fine himself in treating of him to the facts which are beyond all con- 
troveray»iand which are pesape a best heralds of his fame.” 


and spiritedly.as he has “ d” the principal events in the life of thi 
ally great ‘‘ statesman” we could have wished for a more intimate intro- 
duction to him in the Jess brilliant but not less useful or honourable por- 
tion of his long career; and Lord Brougham, from the happy conjunction 
of talent and opportanity, is perhaps the person of all others best enabled 
to have afforded us‘a good one. © The life of Jefferson, and an article 
on American Democracy, are all that are assigned in this volume to 
Transatlantic ‘‘‘statesmanship ;” while our sister island comes in for its 
share in a short account of Chief Justice 'Bushe, with whom, though 
unknown to:him in any judicial relation, the author bad an intimate 





acquaintance. Of that able lawyer, and excellent.and 


man, thesketch, though brief, is pleasing, aad an occasional anecdote 
or two introduced are not unamusing. We give the following in ex- 
émplification of the singular’ conciseness, and, it may be added, felicity 
of the judge’s diction. 

He was describing a Gascon who had sent him wine, which was destroyed at 
the custom-house fire in Dublin ; and he contrived to comprise, in ‘a few sen- 
tences, to all appearance naturally and without effort, his narrative of the pro- 
ceeding with two documents and the point : biti 

“ He had sent me wine which was consumed in the custom-house fire, and 
he wrote to condole with me on the loss to the public and the arts, but especi- 
ally on that of the wine, which, he said, he found was by ee at the purchaser's 
risk. I answered, and offered, as some consolation to him, the assurance that 
by law it was at the risk of the seller.” 

This memoir, short as it is, is the more valuable inasmuch as it cor- 
rects several important mistakes which have been made respecting him 
by previous writers, mostly in periodical publications ; some of whom, 
either from carelessness or imperfect information, have made such 
blunders both in facts and dates, as to prove that little reliance can be 


_ placed upon their statements. 


On the whole the volume before us, if it does not add to, so 
neither will it detract from its learned and eccentric author’s repu- 
tation. With much power of delineation and argument it exhibits 
also. not a few specimens of his usual faults, both as to matter and 
manner, while, notwithstanding the disclaimer already alluded to, of 
all ** personal bias” on his part, an occasional soreness and skittish 
wincing, exhibited ially in some very forcible diatribes against 
‘‘ anonymous calumniators,” persons who * drive the base trade of the 
conce slanderer,” who ‘‘obscure themselves, habitually envy all 
fame,” &c. &c., will give tise occasionally to something more than a 
suspicion that his withers are not altogether so unwrung as he would fain 
espace himself, or that the ‘* periodical press,” which, sooth to say, 

sometimes handled him somewhat ly, is altogether to him an 
object of that supreme indifference which he would have himself and 
others to believe. , 
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THE LIGHT DRAGOON.* 


. Tuere are few things at once so rare and so desirable as to obtain a 
faithful and clear insight into the feelings and mental operations of or- 
dinary people, when placed under extraordinary circumstances; and 
when this is obtained in connexion with a narrative of the most stirring 
character, and a detail of events in which every one of us must feel a 
deep and unceasing interest, the result becomes doubly valuable. Such 
a result has Mr. Gleig here given to the world, under the title of “‘ The 
Light Dragoon ;”” which is neither more nor less than a narrative of the 
actual adventures of a private soldier of the 11th Light Dragoons, 
during nearly thirty years of active service in the Peninsula and in 
France, and subsequently in India; commencing with his enlistment in 
London in the summer of 1808, and ending with his final discharge at 
Chatham in 1836: thus bringing before us the events of the most stir- 
ring years of the war with France (including the battle of Waterloo), 
the subsequent occupation of France till 1816, &c. &c. The narra- 
tive is at once rapid, clear, graphic, and simple, in a high degree; and 
as its details are, according to the assurance of Mr. Gleig, taken from 
the actual journal kept by the “light dragoon” through his whole 
career, the descriptions acquire a reality and authenticity which are of 
the utmost value and virtue in cases-of this nature. oreover, the 
writer is evidently an intelligent and well-conducted person, and as his 
own name, and that of his regiment, are given at full length, there is 
every possible guarantee for the bond fide character of the work, seeing 
that all the chief data are susceptible of being tested by official docu- 
ments and records. 

It need hardly be stated, of two volumes which contain the events of 
a stirring life of nearly thirty years, that they are one unfailing series of 
action—action—action—from beginning to end ; and as all this move- 
ment arises, in almost every case, out of events that are among the most 
important in human annals, it is impossible for its details to be put 
on record with too much minuteness. We are therefore highly in- 
debted to Mr. Gleig for having been the medium of giving this narra- 
tive to the world, and only hope that it may be the forerunner of more 


reminiscences of a similar nature. 


THE BIRTHRIGHT.+ 


Sucu is the title of a new work from the pen of the accomplished 
author of ‘*Mrs. Armytage,” ‘‘ Mothers and Daughters,” &c., and 
every page of it confirms and strengthens a reputation which has gone 
on growing and spreading, from its first brilliant spring of promise twenty 
years ago, to its present meridian splendour and completeness, As the 
scenes and characters of “The Birthright” are laid in our own day, 
and exclusively among the upper classes of English life, it would be 
superfluous to characterize the work in detail; Mrs. Gore’s peculiar 
mode of treatment, and her unequalled success in such scenes, has so 
often been described and commented upon, in our own and in other 
critical pages, that they are now as well known as they are universally 
acknowledged and appreciated. She is one of the very few among our 











*The Light Dragoon. By the author of “The Subaltern,” “The Hussar,” &c. 
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distinguished writers who have already taken the exact place in public 
estimation, which they will occupy with, our posterity.. 

The cg ig ae Agi ang in Las pick will be ony ~ 
startling ness, an strict unity and, completen its plot, 
which holds the reader in intense suspense up to Cet pages of 
its development, without once giving a. glimpse of the nature of its 
solution. And the dedication (to, the distinguished author of ‘‘ Ten 
Thousand a Year”) leads us to suppose that the singular circumstances 
of the story are founded on facts. _ Certain it is, that with the strange- 
ness of fiction the narrative possesses the force and reality of actual 
truth; while the numerous sketches of character, and the brilliant 
dialogue, have all the effect of a first-rate comedy. 

The character of Mr, Harbottle Driftington .is one of those which 
Mrs. Gore alone succeeds in stereotyping on the reader’s mind. His 
intense lightness lends buoyancy to all the rest of the narrative, which, 
from its earnest and exciting character, and the marvellous piece of 
social villany on which its principal incidents turn, might else have 
taken too grave a colour to be consistent with the essentially gay and 
glancing style of this captivating writer. 

The other tales which make up the measure of these volumes, are of 
various characters, but are all as fall of truth as they are of entertainment. 


ANNUALS FOR 1844. 
1. THE “FORGET ME NOT.”—2. THE * FRIENDSHIP’S OFFERING.” 


Tues oldest and best among gift-books still maintain their ground, 
and promise to do so when the less perennial of their fellows shall have 
passed into the category of things that were. ‘‘ The Forget Me Not” 
retains its old and convenient pocket form ; though that form has not 
heretofore, if we remember rightly, been so gaily and glitteringly attired 
as it is on the present occasion, Yet is it as durable asit is gay. Its inter- 
nal decorations are not “ less exact,” either intellectually or artistically 
speaking. The poems are, for the most part, of that graceful and at- 
tractive character, which is not merely all that is needed, but all that 
can be admitted with propriety, in works of this character: whatis. 
understood by vers de société being alone fitted for those libres de 
société the ideal of which the illustrated annuals of our day realize. 
But Mr. Shoberl has been this year fortunate in obtaining certain items 
which give an unusual value to his work :—two, in particular, will be 
read with strong interest—an original poem by the author of ‘‘The 
Seasons,” and an original letter from Byron to the Ettrick Shepherd. 

The ** Friendship’s Offering” takes a new form and character this 
year, under the editorship of Mr. Leitch Ritchie ; and there is no de- 
nying its increased and extended attractions. Its size is considerably 
enlarged; the character of its pictorial illustrations is proportionabl y 
improved; and to these are now added the pleasing novelty of the 
initial letter of every different article being richly and fantastically 
arabesqued. The gem of the book is unquestionably the frontispiece, 
exquisitely engraved by E. Finden, from a painting by Stone. The 
poetical contributions are numerous, and fully up to the “ annual” 
mark of excellence; and altogether, the ‘‘ Friendship’s Offering” now 
puts forth claims to public favour not inferior to those of its most pre- 
tending rivals. 
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THE BROTHERS. 


Few things afford more interesting features of literary inquiry and 
study than those early works of men of genius, which, from whatever 
causes, do not become known to the world till after their writers have 
attained the height oftheir celebrity. And such, in some measure, as 
appears from the preface, is “The Brothers,”—an historical romance 
by the author of ‘‘ Oliver Cromwell,—one of the best and most suc- 
cessful works of that class which the last ten or fifteen years have pro- 
duced. ‘* The Brothers” is fully worthy the reputation which Mr. Her- 
bert’s recent romances have acquired forhim. Itisa taleof the Fronde; _ 
its plot (which is constructed with a degree of skill and judgment 
extremely rare in a first production, of so considerable and complicated 
nature as an historical romance), arising out of the events of that most 
singular of civil wars—a contest which gave rise to incidents more like 
the wild inventions of fiction than the actual realities of life—which 
arrayed brother against brother—father against son—husband against 
wife—which even raised up barriers between lovers themselves, which 
love dared not or could not overleap or break down—a contest which 
even witnessed, at different periods, the same individuals, and those the 
most distinguished of the time, ranged on opposite sides of the question 
at issue. ; 

There never was a period of European history more perfectly adapted 
to the purposes of an historical fiction of the ‘* romantic” cast; and it 
is seldom that greater advantages have been taken of the facilities it 
offers. The war of the Fronde was the finest melodrama of real life 
that was ever acted by the most melodramatic people in the world ; and 
Mr. Herbert has not scrupled to look at and treat it in this light. And 
if the result should by some critics be regarded as too far removed from 
the ordinary circumstances and sympathies of life in the nineteenth 
century to be fitted for so sober and utilitarian an age, the author ma 
console himself with the assurance that the popularity of his tale will 
be extended rather than restricted by this fault, if it be one—which 
we more than doubt. The truth is that the more sober and sedate 
people grow in the actual relations of their every-day life, the more 
they need and desire to be occasionally carried away from the dull 
realities about them to those times and regions of wild fiction, or wilder 
truth, to which romantic historians and historical romancers (the terms 
are almost convertible) are privileged to bear them. There are scenes 
in this novel which are fully equal, in vigour and vividness of painting, 
to some of the best portions of ‘‘ Oliver Cromwell” and “‘ Marmaduke 
Wyvill,” and there is a fluency and freshness of style about it which 
no second composition of an earnest and at the same time an -original 
writer is ever found to possess. 

The brief tales, which make up that portion of the third volume not 
occupied by the chief story, are of extremely various character, and 
show in a very favourable light the versatility of this extremely promis- 
ing writer: for, notwithstanding Mr. Herbert’s uniformly successful 

hitherto, we must r Fin in the light of an author whose full 
amount of popularity is still to be achieved. 
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